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PREFACE. 



Thb author of this volume sailed for Greece on the 12th of 
September, 1827, as agent for the distribution of a cargo of 
provisions and clothing among the suffering people of that country* 
Some time af^er his return he was tempted by a period of leisure, 
to prepare for the press a short account of the things which he 
saw and heard during his sojourn abroad, hoping that it might 
perhaps be readxrith some interest, at a moment of such universal 
anxiety and curiosity respecting that portion of the globe which 
he visited. It was not, however, until the latter part of the sum- 
mer of 1829, that he resolved to undertake the task ; and since 
that time the completion of it has been unavoidably delayed by 
circumstances of a private nature. With a trembling hand, the 
author now lays the result of his labours before the public : he 
knows the stem tribunal before which he has to appear, and nei- 
ther asks nor expects any indulgence.. He would only state, in 
order to justify himself in anticipation against the charge of pre- 
sumption, that he has not ventured upon the hazardous experi- 
ment of publication, without taking the advice of those whose 
judgment he has reason to respect. If he has been deceived and 
misled by the partiality of friendship, let the work be consigned 
without mercy to the flames, and let all the people cry, amen ! 

A few words of explanation are here- necessary, respecting the 
rule which has been adopted by the author in the writing of 
Greek names. The general practice of foreigners in this parti- 
cular is. extremely various, and in most cases erroneous, llie 
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French and Italians almost uniformly follow, with regard to the 
Greek, the same absurd plan which they have adopted in relation 
to other foreign languages ; that of mutilating and distorting and 
entirely remodelling all proper names, so as to accommodate 
them to their respective idioms. The English are not often di- 
rectly guilty of this practice, although they sometimes render 
themselves accessaries after the fact, by receiving and adopting 
the perversions of the French and Italians. Another common 
source of error, is the circumstance of not attending to the dis- 
tinction between the nominative and vocative cases. As the lat- 
ter is used by persons addressing each other, it is more frequently 
heard than the former, and is therefore very naturally mistaken 
for the name of which it is an inflection. Many foreigners, 
moreover, either from ignorance of the language, or inadvertency, 
or the strangest notions of propriety, write the Greek names ac- 
cording to the sound^ without paying any regard to the orthogra- 
phy. Owing to these and perhaps other causes, it rarely hap- 
pens that a Romaic name is correctly spelled by a Frank. For 
loannesj we sometimes find Yani ; for GeorgiaSy Yoryi, or Yorgi ; 
for DemetrioSy Demetri ; for Nikolakes, NicoLaky ; for Panagitites, 
Panayotti ; and so with many others that might be enumerated. 
The names of this description, that occur in the following pages, 
are given for the most part in their native Greek form, without 
regard to the pronunciation, or to the corruptions sustained in 
passing through other languages. The only exceptions to this 
general rule are some few names of places, which we have been 
so long accustomed to see in a foreign dress, that they would 
scarcely be recognised in their native costume. Such, for in- 
stance, are Coroil, Modon, Navarino, Missalonghi, Scio ; which, 
if correctly written, would be Kanme, MoUwfne^ AbarinoSy Meso- 
loggixm^ Chios.* There are indeed two or three names of per- 



* The uniform change of v into y may appear to be another depar- 
ture from the rule laid down ; but this letter when unconnected with 
another vowel, seems in reality, both in ancient and modem Greek, to 
be the same thing as our y, and is always so rendered in Iistin : as, for 
example, in the words, Corcffra, Syria. &c. 
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8oii8» which have inadvertently heen slightly changed from their 
original form, by attending to the sound instead of the orthogra- 
-phy ; such as Grivas and Tbmbaxes^ which if written with strict 
accuracy, would be, Grib€U, Tompaxes, As some difficulty or 
doubt may arise, as to the pronunciation of these Romaic names, 
it may not be improper to observe, that at must be sounded as a 
in mate ; au, as ov, or of; ei, ot, and tit, as e long ; eti, as ev, or 
ef; by BBv; g before e and t, as y in the beginning of a word ; 
dy SB thin them ; p afler m, and mp in the beginning of a word, 
33 h; t after it, as <2 ; and the termination es, (being formed in 
Greek by f),) as ees, with the hard sound of the s. These are 
the chief pecuUarities of the Romaic pronunciation, to which it 
is necessary to pay attention. 

An ode, and a number of political documents in the original 
Greek, have been placed at the end of the volume, under the 
belief that they will be interesting to some persons, as specimens 
of the language, as it is now written among the higher classes of 
the people. 
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A VISIT TO GREECE, &c. 



CHAPTER I. 



Thbre is an <' evil under die sun;" and a sore evil too, 
which the greater part of maBkind have never known : it is, 
to arrive in some tranquil port| after the toils and tmrmmlsof a 
tedious voyage, tired of the confmement of a pent-up cabin, 
and delighted with the novel and inviting proqiect of a strange 
dty, and though free from the remotest symptoms of pestilence 
or disease, to be sent off, like makfiictors, to the irksome du* 
ranee of a lazaretto. Such was our nnhajqiy fate, on arriving at 
Gibraltar, after a month's tossing to and fi«, upon the stormy 
bosom of the Atlantic. We were putting ourselves in order 
for going ashore, and were nearly ready to step into tiie jolly- 
boat, when the health officer came alongside, and, after the 
usual interrogatories, sentenced us to a five days quarantine* 
If he had sentenced us all to be hung^ our surprise and 
disappointment could hardly have been greater. It was in 
vain we represented, that we had left New York without even 
a suspicion of any contagious disease, that we had had no 
sickness during the passage, and that all on board were in 
perfect health: we had come from America, that land of 
yellow fever, and this alone was sufficient for our condemnation. 
It mattered not whether we had been fifty or five hundred days 
at sea : we might have been blown upon and ventilated by 
Atlantic gales till the end of time, and the pestilential vapours 
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would still have clung to us. But by the simple process of 
lying five days in port, in the midst of a congregation of 
vessels from the most unhealthy portions of the globe, without 
raising a hatch or moving a barrel, and even without the 
application of a single bucket of water, the contagious influ- 
ences were so thoroughly purged away, as completely to quiet 
the apprehensions of the timid Spaniards, and their most 
sapient English rulers. The boats, which but the day before 
had cautiously kept aloof, now came fearlessly alongside of 
us ; the hands, which had not even dared to take a letter from 
us but by means of long tongs, now *' joined gripes " with u& 
without alarm ; and we circulated freely through the city, 
jostling several of the inhabitants on our way, without pror- 
ducing a single case of plague or yellow fever ! 

The only landing place for every thing that enters Gibraltar^ ' 
is a small projecting quay or mole, immediately under the 
guns of a formidable battery of granite* AU vessels discharge 
their cargoes in the bay, by means of lighters, which are 
constantly crowding with their burdens around this common 
receptacle. From its contracted limits, it necessarily becomes 
a place of great bustle and confusion. It is constantly heaped 
up with bales and boxes of merchandise, and crowded with 
carts, and horses, and mules, and asses, and an obstreperous 
multitude extracted from almost every nation under the sun. 
The. pulling, and hauling, and shouting, and braying, and 
bellowing, raise together a din and hubbub never surpassed 
by either Babel or Bedlam. Many of the peasantry, from 
Algeciras and the other neighbouring towns, were standing 
on the mole when we landed. I shrunk from them involun- 
tarily, as though I had been surrounded by so many banditti. 
They have a singularly savage and cut-throat appearance, 
which cannot fail to excite suspicion and distrust in the mind 
of every stranger who sees them for the first time. From the 
well known character of the Spanish peasantry in general, the 
samples that we saw of them were probably no better than 
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tbey seemed. But it b dangerous to condemn a man from 
his physiognomy alone ; and even these desperate looking 
Spaniards nuy perhaps ** belie their countenances,'' as Addi- 
son ugnifi<^antly expresses it, and, in spite of their big black 
whiskers, sunbtumt compleximis, and fierce-rdling eyes, may 
be as honest fellows as any in the world. Their costume is 
quite {Mcturesque. It consists of a stnall spherical hat' of wool, 
with a broad hand of 6gured velvet, a short jacket, a red sash 
round the waist, ti^t breeches, and leggings below the knees, 
of figured leather. 

The farfamed rock of Gibraltar is an obbng and mgged 
bin, jutting out into the sea, and rising abrupdy from the 
water to the height of nearly 1500 feet Its summit is abroken; 
undulating' ridge, of which the most elevated part is the 
southernmost peak, called the Sugarloaf. It is nearly insu- 
lated, communicating with the mainland by only a low and 
narrow sandbank. The town is built much in the Italian style, 
and stands upon the side of the rock, facing the bay. 'It is 
securely defended from any assault in front, by a long line of 
fortifications, handsomely built of large blocks of hewn 
granite,' and strongly' mounted with heavy artillery. ' When 
viewed firom the bay, it has a gay and inviting appearance ; 
but like many other a seeming fair one, loses many of its 
charms upon closer inspection. 

It has an odd effect, to see English names to Spanish streets, 
and EngUsh' signs upon Spanish houses. The city is de- 
cidedly continental ; but a walk of five minutes through the 
streets, proclaims at once the usurped dominion of the mistress 
of the seas. The present Governor is Sir George Don : his 
bust fills a niche in the fagade of the Exchange. The 
population is a motley and heterogeneous mixture. The 
ruddy Englishman, the swarthy Spaniard, the tawny Moor, 
the turbaoed Turk, the wily Israelite, and the meekly plodding 
donkey, (among whom the latter two hold the most con- 
spicuous rank,) crowd the streets, and present probably as 
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strikiDg a variety of costimie and character, as is to be met 
with in any city of Europe. 

It is rather remarkable, that in a town like Gibraltar, 
containing so large a number of English residents, there 
should be no Protestant place of worship besides the private 
chapel of the Governor. It is the more remarkable, because 
the English are in general, above every other nation, scmpu* 
lonsly attentive to the external observance of their religion. In 
every city on the continent, which is at all frequented by them, 
they have their own chapel, (sometimes indeed nothing more 
than an ordinary chamber,) where service is regularly per- 
finrmed by some one of their clerical travellers. This reproach, 
however, will soon be removed from the En^^ish at Gibraltar ; 
ibr they are now erecting a large and elegant <:hurch, in the 
Moorish' style of architecture, which, when finished, will be 
the finest building in the city. Another fact perhaps still 
more surprising is, that there is but one Catholic church in the 
whole town : a fact, from which we may venture to in^r, that 
the Spaniards here are little more devout than their English 
neighbours. 

We formed a party of six or eight Americans, and spent a 
day in an interesting walk over the rook and fordfications. 
The subterraneous excavations are probably the most stupev- 
dous works of the kind in the world; not even excepting the 
admired galleries of the Simplon, or the famous outlet of the 
lake of Albano, executed by the ancient Romans. They 
consist of an immense labyrinth of winding galleries, cut 
through the solid rodi, and in the very bowels of the mountain, 
and large enough for a carriage to drive through. From these 
principal avenues, branch off at intervals a great number of 
lateral corridors, terminating in small chambers with deep 
sunk port-holes, in which hundreds of the largest guns lie 
constantly in ambush, ready at any moment to blase forth 
their deadly contents upon the intruding foe. The most 
remarkable parts of the excavations are Comwallis' and St. 
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Gtargt^M halk; tvo large vanlled chamben, bolkmed out of 
projections in the mountain, with waUSf floor, and io<^, all of 
one entire mass of soUd rock« 

Alter grofung for an boor in subterranean darkness, we 
emerged into the upper air, and ascended to the signaMionset 
a neat little building, perched upon one of the highest peaks 
of the rock« Its elevation is 1276 ftet above the level of the 
sea. A gun is fired here at sunrise, sunset, and nine o'clock 
in the evening. Aiker the sunset gun, the gates are closed, 
and nothing is permitted to enter or leave the town. Here 
also is the telegraph station, which gives notice of all 
vesseb that make their appearance in the straits. We were 
regaied with bread, cheese, eggs, and wine, by the sergeant's 
wife, a tidy litde woman, who claimed relationship to us, on 
the ground of having been born at Halifez. Our entertainment 
was gratuitous ; that is, no price was set, but it was left to our 
generosity to give such an honorarium as we pleased; a 
device very common in Europe, by which the host not only 
gains credit for hb hospitality, but is sure of receiving five 
times as much as Ids bounty is worth. 

From the signal-house we descended towards point Eurq^m, 
the southemmosf extremity of the rock, to visit a natural curio> 
sity, wloch threw &r into the shade the ardficial worics which 
we had just been admiring. This is St Michael's cave, a 
firightfiil cavern which opens its tremendous jaws upon the 
astonished beholder, with sufficient terrors to be the ^^ descen* 
SOS avemi," or the mouth of the bottomldb pit. The en- 
trance is through a stupendous arch, which leads by a steep 
and slippery padi, farther than the enterprise of man has yet 
ventured to explcnre. It is the vulgar belief that it extends 
under the bed of the sea, all die way to Apes hill, on the op- 
posite continent. This notion has its origin in the strange 
and mysterious visits which are sometimes made by the monkey 
tribes of Africa; fi>r it seems taken for granted that they must 
cross over firom the Afiican side. As they are never seen 
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upon the water^ and the distance in hct seems too great for 
them to swim, aild as they are not known to possess the power 
of flying, or in other words, as they neither pass through the 
water, nor over it, it is natural to infer that they must find 
their way under it ; and the idea is rendered sufficiently plau- 
sible to the vulgar mind, by the existence of this singular and 
unfathomable passage through '^the solid entrails of the 
earth.'' The first part of the cavern is immensely high. Its 
lofty arched roof, and long pendent stalactites call forcibly to 
mind some rude Gothic cathedral. As you descend and ad- 
vance, the ascending stalagmite rises to meet the descending 
stalactite, the rocks are thrown together in every grotesque 
variety of form and colour, the passages become nalrow 
and intricate, ^nd all is soon lost in impenetrable' darkness. 
The dimly seen stalagmites rising in fantastic shapes in the dis- 
tant obscurity, and spotted here and there with a few scattered 
rays of light, look like so many spectres or goblins, lurking 
in their silent and gloomy abodes. The awful sublimitjr of 
the scene is greatly heightened by the incessant chirping of 
crickets, and the chattering and fluttering of bats, which, toge- 
ther with the slow trickling of water, and the voice or tread of 
some occasional visiter, are the only sounds*that ever disturb 
the death-like stillness of this singular place. Another similar, 
though smaller cavern, was discovered some years ago by a 
soldier, who, pursuing a young hawk, at the risk of his life, 
high up the rock, suddenly came upon its mouth. 

We left Gibraltar widi a propitious breeze, which carried 
us, in the short period of eight days, to' Cerigo, the southern- 
most of the Ionian Islands. This is the ancient Cythera, the 
birth-place, or rather the landing-place of Venus, where she 
was carried by the Zephyrs, as she arose from the foam of the 
sea. Cerigo is a most unclassical looking spot of earth, and 
unless it has very much changed in character, as in name, from 
the ancient Cythera, must have been a most unfit abode for 
the Goddess of love and beautjr, or any Goddess at all, but 
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the Goddess of barreimess and defonnity. We came to an- 
chor at Kapsali, the principal harbonr in the island, to make the 
necessary inquiries respecting the situation of affairs in Greece. 
We here received the joyful intelligence, which has since 
thrilled the heart of every Christian and philanthropist 
throughout Europe and America, that the formidable arma- 
ments of Constantinople and Alexandria, which had been sent 
forth to Greece with commissions of death and destruction, to 
crush the last hopes of liberty in that devoted country, by one 
final and exterminating blow, had b^en totally destroyed but 
ten days before, by the combined fleets of England, France, 
and Russia, in the ever memorable battle of Navarino* The 
long expected and long delayed interference of the allied 
powers, arrived just in time for the salvation of Greece. She 
was nearly expiring, the miserable victim of the private feuds 
and jealousies of her unprincipled rulers ; without money, 
without resources of any kind, without any other means of 
defence, than a few wretchedly equipped vessels, and a hand- 
ful of half-starved, undisciplined troops ; without even the 
spirit to attempt any resistance against an attack, which threat- 
ened her with instant and certain destruction. But the haughty 
Moslem dared to insult the majesty of England — ^the insult was 
avenged — and Greece was delivered. At the moment when she . 
had given up all hopes of safety, and her trembhng children, 
resigning themselves to their fate, 

** Stood motionless expectants of her fall ;'^ 

while the exulting Turk was bending with his envenomed 
poniard over his helpless prey, the dreadful blow was arrest- 
ed, and Greece was forever freed from Turkish tyranny and 
oppression. 

We had good reason to rejoice in this important event, in 
an interested point of view ; for if it had not taken place, we 
should probably have fallen in with the Ottoman squadron, 
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and if they had disoyvered our desdnatioDy we might have 
been strung up to the yard-«rm, or carried off to the shambles 
of Smyrna or Constantinople* We were congratulating oiur- 
selves upon our happy escape, when the same voice which had 
commnnicaied the glad tidings of the victory ol Navarino, 
cautioiied us in the same breath to beware of the piratical ves* 
sels, which were swarming along the whole coast of Greece* 
The same caution was repeated to us by the captain of the 
British frigate Glasgow, wiio came alongside of us off St 
Nicholas, another barbonr in the island, and consoled us with 
the additional information, that one of our countrymen had 
been robbed a few days before off Cape St Angelo.* We 
were ill equipped for fighting, our only weapons, offimsive and 
defensive, consisting of one old six pounder, three muskets, 
two pair of pistols, a rusty sword, and a few boarding pikes ; 
but we determined nevertheless to put on a bold face, and if 
need should be, to try the fortune of war with the first invader* 
There is no telling what prodigies of valour we might have 
performed, in case we had been attacked ; but we were unfor- 
tunately deprived of so favourable an opportunity of distin- 
guishing ourselves. We continued on our course without ^* let, 
hindrance, or molestation," until sundown the next day, when 
we dropped anchor before Napoli di Romania, witlnn sight of 
Argos, and at the head of that magnificent bay, whose waters 
once bore the proud ships of Agamemnon* 



* This was the Phoebe Ann of New York, which was taken into Mo- 
nembasia, robbed of her cargo, and then released. 



CHAPTER II. 

Early the next morning, the governor and several of tlie 
other dignitaries of the town, paid us a visit, in a huge, clumsy 
caique, accompanied by a pompous retinue of splendidly 
equipped soldiers. They were richly arrayed in the graceful 
and manly costume of Albania,* and armed with gold and sil- 
ver-mounted swords and pistols, of elegant and costly work- 
manship, the spoils which had been taken in battle from their 



* The Albonian costume ia univerBally worn by the Greek soldiers, 
and very generally among the other classes, except in the islands, where 
the Hydriote dress prevails. It consists of a short embroidered jacket, 
made without any collar, with sleeves opening from a little below the 
elbow, and displaying around the wrist, the loose, migathered sleeves of 
the shirt ; a cloee buttoning vest of the same materials and woricman* 
ship ; a phmutaneUot or sort of petticoat, of white linen or muslin, 
gathered close around the waist and hanging in voluminous folds a little 
below the knee ; tight embroidered leggings of cloth ; a sort of nonde- 
script sharp-pointed shoes, and a sash around the waist. The forehead, 
temples, and &ce, excepting the upper lip, are shaved close, the hair 
suflfered to run wUd behind, and the only head-dress is a scull-cap of 
red cloth, with a silk tassel in the centre. The phau$taneUa from its 
ample dimensions, is the most singular part of the dress ; its ordinary 
circumference is from twelve to eighteen yards. Those who carry arms, 
wear over the sash, abroad leather belt, in which they stick their pistols 
and ataghan. The Hydriote costume consists of a jacket and vest of si- 
milar fashion, but less gaudy decorations ; pantaloons in the form of an 
immense bag, drawn up close around the waist, with holes at the cor- 
ners for the legs to past through, and reaching just below the knees ; 
plain shoes and crtockings ; and a sash, in which is generally worn a 
email silver-sheathed knife. 

2 
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Turkish foes. The object of their yisiMras to solicit relief 
for the famishing multitudes that were l}ring within their walls. 
We accompanied them on shore, and afler surveying with our 
own eyes the shockmg extent of misery which prevailed in the 
city, and satisfying ourselves of the urgent necessity that ex- 
isted for immediate assistance, delivered over to the magis- 
trates five hundred barrels of flour, and a quantity of clothing, 
for the benefit of the suffering inhabitants.* 

We dined in the ailemoon in company with the governor, 
and a number of other distinguished characters, civil and mili- 
tary. The dinner .was a very novel and curious scene. It 
was served up in the Itafian style, though with very litde style 
at all, in a large, antiquated, Turkish hall, with no other fur- 
niture than the table, a rude sofa, and a few chairs. A score of 
wild looking domestics surrounded the table, armed to. the 
teeth, carelessly smoking their pipes, and chatting familiarly 
with their masters, in true republican style. The Greeks 
toasted America, and we in turn toasted the Greeks, in an 
endless variety of cordials, which soon began to show their 
effect in an excess of obstreperous mirth, which we were ap- 
prehensive might call forth the pistols and atagham that filled 
the belts of our half savage hosts. One fierce little Allow 
who acted as master of ceremoniest started up from his seat 
after several rounds of the bottle, waved his glass with an air 
of defiance and exultation, and cried out, " Health to all the 
sovereigns in the world but the Suhan." A dosen glasses in- 
stantiy clashed together in the centre of the table, and the pa- 
triotic toast was echoed by the whole company. Soon nAer 
dinner, musicians were introduced, who seated themselves 
cross-legged upon the floor, and entertained us with a number 



* The greater part of this donation, we afterwards leamedt was 
seised by the commanden of the eastles, and laid up in store for 
their soldiers. They had the generosity, however^ to leave a hundred 
barrels for the use of the poor inhabitants. 
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of the naticuud ain of Greece.*^ We were favoured also with 
soDgs from several o{ the fetttleinen, which eicited a great 
deal of admiratioii; bat which to our untutored ears bad aa 
efl^ veiy nearly approaching the lodicrons. A peculiar na- 
sal twang and drawl form the most striking diaracteristic of a 
Chi^an song, and are considered by the natives its greatest 
beanty ; none of diem in fact have any idea of singing without 
it But the most singular part of our entertaitunent was an 
Albanian dance, in which an Arabian prisoner of war, showed 
the most astcmishing grace and agili^. It consisted of n^d 
and violent motions of the ^dle body, intermingled widi slow 
and solemn movements, and not unlike the imitations I have 
seen of an Indian war dance. They gave us also the Hortmidb, 
the common dance of the country, adnnred for its pretend- 
ed antiqnity-^-die dull roundabout of the Greeks, as Lord By- 
ron terms it; and it is indeed a most insipid inventicMi, com- 
pared with the gay and sprigfady ABfoniNho* 

The next day we made an excursion to Tii^ns and Mycena?, 
aecompa^ed by several of the magistrates of NapoIL They 
oflfelred lis Arabian horses, but in order to show us the mettle 
of the amraals before we ventured to ride them, they ordered 
one of them to be led forth, and the danring Arab to mount 
him. He took in his hand a Jereed^ or bhmt javelin, seised 
Ibe flowing mane, sprang to the saddle with the ligfatness of a 
feather, struck the sharp comers of his broad stirrup irons 
into the sides of the impatient steed, and bounded away with a* 
swifmess that was really frightihl to behold. We were asto- 
nished and delighted with the various performances of both 
horse and rider ; but we very soon concluded to decline the 
offer of the Arabians, and mounted in their stead a troop of 
fiery litde native quadrupeds, undeserving, perhaps, of the ig- 



* On calling for some popular national march, I was quite surprised to 
hear them strike up the old tune of ** life let us cherish." For the ad- 
mirable verses which are sung to this air, see Appendix No. 1 . 
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noUe appellatioii of mules, but bearing some most suspicious 
marks of donkey pedigree. Our route lay principally over 
the beautiful and classic plain of Argos, once ruled by tUe 
**King of men," but now presenting a melancholy prospect of 
desolated fields and deserted villages, the sad and mournful 
traces which successive inv&ders had left behind them. A few 
olive, lemon, and fig trees, with here and there a small patch 
of cotton or tobacco, were the only signs of cultivation^ over 
the whole of this extensive and fertile territory. We passed 
firom time to time a few wretched peasants, who were guarding ' 
the littie spots which they had sown, uncertain who should 
reap them ; or watching the numerous flocks of some rich 
Kapiianas or ProestoSj^ which were fattening upon the rank 
herbage that sprang spontaneously firom the soil. 

The ruins of Tityns are but a very short distance firom 
Napoli. They consist of nothing more than some masses of 
Cyclopean walls and substructions, which are only interesting 
as the vestiges of remote antiquity and as memorials of the 
city which gave its name to the Tirynthian hero, and whose 
walls, according to Pausanias, were accounted no less a won- 
der than the pyramids of Egypt. A ride of three hours and 
a half brought us to the splendid city of Perseus, and capital 
of the ** far*ruling Agamemnon*" This celebrated place was 
in ruins long before the Christian era, and was regarded by 
the andents themselves, as a venerable remnant of antiquity. 
But even its ruins have nearly disappeared, and the renowned 
abode of the Atridae has passed into the hands of a few 
shepherds, who have built their huts in its vicinity, and who 
know nothing of the soil upon which they tread, but that it 
furnishes them an indifferent pasture for their flocks. The 
few remains of Mycenae are of Cyclopean structure, and hav- 
ing stood for three thousand years, will probably resist the un* 



* Primate. 
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assisted effi>it8 of time to destroy them, and continue to stand, 
until the gpreat destroyer himself shall be no more. The en- 
trance to the citadel is still in good preservation, with a part 
of the walls on each side, and above it a pair, of sculptured 
lions, as they are generally called, though, in fact, they would 
pass for tigers or panthers about as well as for lions. This is 
evidently the production of a rude age, and is perhaps the ear- 
nest specimen of Grecian sculpture, that has been handed 
down to our times. But the most remarkable and interesting 
of these ancient relics, is the conical edifice, which is known 
by the contested napies of the treasury of Atreus, and the 
tomb of Agamemnon. It would be superfluous to repeat the 
discussions of andqoarians in relation to this subject ; suffice 
it to say, that the more general and approved opinion is, that 
the fabric in question was erected, not for the treasures of 
Atreus, but for the ashes of his illustrious grandson. It is of 
a conical form, SAy feet in diameter, and about the same num- 
ber oC feet in height ; and being covered to the top with a 
considerable thickness of earth, forms externally , a huge, irre- 
gular mound. It is constructed of enormous blocks of stone, 
which it must have puzzled even Polyphemus and his stout 
workmen to wield. The slab which forms the lintel of the 
domway, is thirty feet in length, fifteen in breadth, and five 
in thickness. This proud Mausoleum of the Grecian Hero, 
is now applied to the most profane and degrading uses. Its 
unguarded entrance lies open to the feet of every intruder ; 
the shepherd makes it a fold for his flocks, and the husband- 
man a stall for his cattle ; they light up their fires and drawl 
away their whining ditties, heedless of the mighty ghost that 
haunts the spot ; the passing traveller takes shelter under its 
solid canopy from the wintry blast or scorching sun ; — ^and 
even the devout pilgrim, who, like ourselves, finds his appetite 
aroused by the unwonted fatigues of his journey, begs from 
the first peasant that he sees, a portion of his barley loaf and 
sheep's milk cheese, and seating himself down upon some 
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comniodioaB stone or heap of provender, falls to his rustic 
mealy as regardless of the genius of the place, as the ox or die 
ass that seeks his nightly bed within its walls. 

Napoli di Romania, the most considerable town in the 
Morea, and formerly one of the most fireqnented ports in 
Greece, is the representative of the ancient Nauplia, the great 
sea-port of Argos. In the wars between the Venetians and 
Turks, its great strength and the importance of its situation 
rendered it an object of fierce contention between the hostile 
powers. In the year 1540, it was privately and treacherously 
ceded to Soliman IL, by the Council of Ten. It was reco- 
vered by the Venetians in 1686, and in 1714 was finally re** 
conquered by the Turks, who glutted theur vengeance by a 
general and dreadful massacre of the inhabitants.* 

The town is built, for the most part, in the true Turkish 
style, with the same regard to health and cleanliness that the 
Moslems generally observe in the laying out of their streets. 
Some of the houses wludi were occupied by the richer Turks, 
are large and well built ; but the greater part of them are 
of the meanest description, and present some as invitmg spots 
for the plague, as are to be found in the worst quarters of 
Constantinople. In many of the principal buildings, the 
ground floor is set apart as a stable, the passage to the upper 
stories lying through unsavoury heaps of ordure, to a dirty 
staircase, which rises directly from the apartments of the 
quadruped branch of the family. The town is surrounded 
by a dilapidated waU, and defended, in the rear by two strong 
castles, standing upon opposite eminences, and giving an 
imposing air to the place, particularly when viewed at a little 
distance. These fortifications, like most others in the Morea, 
are the work of the Venetians. The hill called Palamedi, 
which is the loftiest and strongest of th^ two rival fortresses. 



^ Dam. Hist, de Ven. 
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wd wUch ia soknetiaies dfetrnguudied by ibe title of tbe Gib- 
nkar of tbe Archi^iel«go« was ia the poAsessioa of Grivms, a 
powerful RoumdicMfie dtteAmn, in rebellion against tbe govem- 
meot* He was, until the breaking out of tbe revohition, a 
wild,, uneducated* EJepht^ and is described by those who have 
seen him, as a young man of splendid person, gorgeous attire, 
and easy, affable manners, quite inconnstent with his lawless 
and sanguinary character* He had been repeatedly sum- 
moned by the government to surrender, and had obstinately 
refused. He knew he could disobey wilh impunity, for the 
government was not in a state to employ any other force 
against him than an empty mandate ; and as to provisioning 
his garrison, he contrived a summary method of doing this, 
by robbing the city and surrounding country, laying his 
hands upon every thing within his reach, which the rightful 
owner had not the strength to defend. By depredations of 
this kind he generally maintained an abundant supply for 
himself and his satellites; and die officers and troops under 
his command were the best fed, the best clothed, -and the 
most insolent soldiers in all Greece. A few months before, 
be and the commandant of the opposite fortress had tried their 
guns upon each other in a fit of jealousy, and Grivs^ had 
several times fired upon the town, to enforce a compliance 
with his exorbitant exactions. In consequence of these dis- 
turbances, Napoli bad lost more than half of its population, 
the inhabitants being unwilling to remain in a place, wfayere 
Aey were liabk at any moment to the brutal attacks of an 
unprinci[ded tyrant, who, instead of affording them protec- 
tion, made use of his power for their oppression. Many 
parts of the city bad also sustained material injury from the 
shot and bombs, that were fired upon them firom Palamedi; 



* The Rev. Mr. ^irtley, an English mieeioiiaiy inGieece, infonned 
me that in sn interview with Grivw, he confessed, thotigfa with no ap- 
pearance of mortification, that he was unable to read. 
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and what k far more deplorable, the injury had extended to 
the perscms of the inhabitants, a considerable number of whom 
were sacrificed during these unfortunate troubles. 

From Napoli we proceeded to Poros, the head-quarters of 
Americans in Greece. 



CHAPTER III. 

After landing and securing the remainder of our carga 
at Poros, I proceeded with a portion of it to the isthmus of 
Corinth, where great numbers of fugitives had assembled 
from different parts of the country, and were living in a state 
of the most shocking privation and distress. We hired for 
this purpose a small mariigo^^ well supplied with arms, to 
resist any attack from pirates or the lawless soldiery, and 
manned with a dozen stout Poreotes, the most decent and 
respectable crew that I ever saw on board of any vesseLt 



* A kind of vessel veiy common in the Archipelago, with a single, 
square rigged mast. 

f While the scale of society is in general so much more elevated 
among the civilized nations of Europe, than in Greece, the Greek 
sailors are a much superior class of men to those of eitiier England er 
America. They are not mere hirelings, who ship for a single voyage, 
and squander away their earnings, the first opportunity, in low and de- 
grading debaucheries ; they are frequently men of families, who have 
an interest in the vessel in which they sail, and to which they are per- 
manently attached. There are many towns, such as Hydra, Spetzia, 
Tenos, Mykone, &c., inhabited almost entirely by the families of sea- 
faring men. Though they are a good deal addicted to their light 
wines and ra&t, as their common strong beverage is called, they rarely 
run into that excessive indulgence, which disgraces the seamen of 
other countries. An English or American sailor is a mere animal ; he 
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Taking with me an inteUigent young Greek as a scribe, and 
a PaUkari as a body guard, we s^t sul on the mcNrning of die 
13th NovCTsber, md being favoured by a strong breeie, 
dropped anchor on the evening o( the same day, in the port 
of Kalamaki. 

Kalamaki is an insignificant place, consisting of nothing 
more than three or fonr huts or sheds, one of which is occu- 
pied te a custom-hottse, and the rest as shops, where a few 
«mple conuno^des are kept for the supply of the vessels that 
fteqnmt the port It has a population of half a doien souls ! 
but the number was swelled at the present moment by a gang 
of ragged and filthy soldiers, who were lounging about the 
shops, amudng themselves with their favourite game of 



makes himself such by his vices, and is treated as sach by his officers. 
He is placed at an awfal distance below his captain, and kept under a 
nsdaas and humiliating severity of disdi^e ; he is spoken to hkt 
a dag» and fed like a pig. The Greek Enjoys perhaps the opposite 
extreme of license and familiarity with his superiors, and» according 
to the standard of good living which obtains among his countiymen, 
is fed better than the Frank ; at all events, he is better clad. His 
principal food is bread, cheese,^ and olives, seasoned with an onion, 
and varied occasionally by a piece of salt fish* or plate of bean por- 
ridge ; and there is certainly more refinement in a Greek crew, sitting 
cross legged upon deck around their n^eagre table, than in an Ame- 
rican mess, crowded into a dirty forecastle, and devouring their more 
substantial beef and pork, like swine out of a common trough. 
The American sailor is notorious for his profanity and contempt of 
things sacred; the Greek is devoot or at ksst reverent in the obser- 
vance of his religion, such as it is. Every Greek vessel is hallowed 
by a little picture of the Panagiot or Virgin, and sometimes of some 
eaint, with a lighted lamp suspended before them ; and a pot of burning 
incense is every evening carried round by the cabin boy, who officiates as 
priest, and smokes in turn every one of the ship's company, who all hold 
their cape over the purifying vapour, and piously cross themselves, 
while they pray the Panagia or St. Nicolas for a prosperous voyage. 
In point of skill and dexterity in the management of a vessel, the 
Greek sailors will bear a comparison with any in the world. 

3 
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MeampUe^^ or drinking rahi, — sach of them at feist as had 
the paras J to buy it, or the assurance to take it widioat buying* 
I call them soldiers, though they were in fact nothing more 
than an nnorganiied militia ; but it is difficult to find any 
civifized titles, that are properly applicable to these irild and 
undisciplined warriors. They were men who had taken up 
arms, some for want of other occupation. Some from hatred of 
the Turks, and some perhaps from a patriotic spirit ; the most 
of them had probably served during the course of the revolu- 
tion, under some Kapitanos who was unable to maintain them 
any longer, and were now out of employ, and out of pay, and 
ready to place themselves under the banner of any leader, ¥iio 
could contrive the means of keeping them from starving. 
Several thousand of these lawless, though suffering troops, 
were prowling about the isthmus, and were the terror of the 
poor peasantry, by trespassing upon their hospitality, to an 
extent which they were unable to. bear. A ship load of them 
had embarked for Candia, and lay close alongside of us the 
day after our arrival. The vessel presented a curious and 
lu<Ucrous scene, illustrative of Grecian discipline, and Grecian 
gai^ and vivacity, qualities which they possess in far greater 
exuberance, than even the mercurial Frenchman. There was 
no visible difference of rank or authority among them; 
every man was his own master, went and came as he pleased, 
and indulged without restraint in the most riotous and boister- 
ous amusements. Though suffering under the most intolera- 
ble hardships, and on the eve of a perilous expedition, firom 
which perhaps .they were never to return, they seemed to be 
the happiest beings in creation, capering and frolicking about 
the deck, or paddling about in their boats, as if from mere ex- 
cess of joy at some rare good fortune. We were apprehen- 
sive that they might cause us some troubfe, but our fears 



* A game of cards^ called by the Italians Briscola, 
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proved groundless ; they contented themselves wH]^ receiving 
good naturedly the few trifling articles, which the captain of 
the MarUgo had the charity, or the policy to bestow upon 
^em. I quite gave them credit, considering the hard neces- 
sities under which they were labouring, and the tempting op- 
portunity that was afforded them, fof> not boarding us em 
maue^ and transferring 'the whole of our cargo to their own 
vesseL 

• It would requkre the pencil of a Hogarth to convey any tole* 
raUe idea of the squalid host that assembled aromid us on the 
beach 'of Kalamaki ; the powers of pen and ink are incapable 
of any. thing more than a feeble sketch of. the ludicrous, yet 
affecting, the disgusting, and at the same time interesting 
scene. We drew up our barrels in a hoUow square, to re- 
ceive the charge of th^ ravenous multitude, who seemed eager 
to devour them whole, without waiting for the dilatory process 
of opening and meting out portions. The confuaon and 
conltation were inconceivable. The miserable beings who 
had been living for months, upon no better fare than the 
beasts of the field, were almost frantic with joy at the unex- 
pected arrival of wholesome and nutritious food, and many of 
them, no doubt, would have even risked their lives, in the 
eagerness of their impatience to secure a single oka of flour. 
General Jarvis, who was quartered at the time in the castie of 
Corinth, brought down a detachment of soldiers, consisting 
of ten or fifteen men, the flower and strength of his little 
band, to keep off ^he crowd, and maintain some order in the 
distribution^ To effect this, they were firequently obliged to 
have, recourse to violence, for nothing but beating could keep 
die people within any bounds ; but the soldiers took delight in 
it, painful as the necessity was, and made a frolic of sallying 
forth from their tandkmri* of barrels, with long rods with 



♦ Breastwork. 
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which the%had armed themselves for the occasioiiy aqd puttmg 
to ffigfat nmresisting groups of. women and children. I diall 
never forget the feelings with which I was agitated, when sur* 
rounded by this vast assemblage of poverty and misery : even 
tlie bmtal Turk, if such a thing were possible, would have 
.felt his heart bleed and his bowels yearn within him, on be* 
holding the awful desolation which his own hands had wrought. 
There were old men, grey with years and sinking under the 
infirmities of age,-«4here were mothers with helpless infimts 
screaming at their breasts, — there were virgins in the prime of 
their days,— ^-ond there were diildr«i without number, in the sea* 
son of playful innocence, all eihibiting the same emadated and 
death-like countenances, all clad alike in n^, and covered 
with filth and vermin, the unavoidable consequences of their 
homeless and destitute condition. Many among the hapless 
throng had seen ftr other days, had been nursed in the lap 
of plenty, had been clothed in soft raiment, and had eaten and 
drunkatthetableofluxnry. Even to those who had been brought 
up in indigoice, and accustomed to struggle with the ills of 
poverty, the present conlBct was indeed dreadful and appalling ; 
but oh ! it was enougli to meltthe heart that had never before 
known one tender emodon, to see the delicate forms o( well- 
bred females, crouching upon the cold ground, and diiveHng 
beneath a scanty covering of soiled and tattered garments, to 
behold their eyes haggard with grief, and their cheeks pale 
and wan with hunger and disease ; and to hear the cries oi 
distress which would ever and anon break firom them in the 
agony of their despair. It was afiecting, almost beyond en- 
durance, to hear the tales of woe which these houseless fiigi- 
tives related to us ; how they had fled from the blaie of their 
dwellings, and had found refuge in some mountain retreat, firom 
the swords of their blood-thirsty pursuers; how they had seen 
their firiends and families butchered before their eyes, and led 
away into a captivity more terrible than the most tormenting 
death ; and how they themselves had been wandering up and 
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down the land, ^ sedkbgrest and fincfing imie," and nfeing 
DDdar toils and privations, that had reduced them to the finrlorn 
conation in which we beheld them. 

We were occupied for three days in the distribation of oov 
cargo; and as nearly all the people had come firom a distaboei 
those of them who had not received their portions, were obliged 
to remain the intervening nights, in the open air, with no 
oiher shelter than what was afforded them by a few low and 
straggling bushes, and many of them without a moothfhl of 
food of any kind* The weather was cold, and wet, and 
boisterous, and it seemed as if nothing short of miraculoos 
power conld save the poor creatures irom perishing; bot halnt 
had so inured them to hardships of every kind, that few^ of 
them suffered any thing more iirom this severe exposure, than 
die temporary cold and fatigue to which it subjected them. 
One evening, just as we had concluded the labours of the day, 
and were about to return to our vessel, an interesting looking 
wosan, with a new-bom infiint in her arms, forced her way 
dmmgh the crowd to the place where I was standing, and 
with a supplicating look extended her hand for relieC The 
wind was blowing tempestuously, and the clouds, which had 
for some time been lowering, now began to spit forth huge 
drops of rain, the sure precursors of a violent storm. At this 
moment of dismay, the famished infant, uttering a piercing 
cry, eagerly and convulsively sought its way to the fountain 
whence it had derived its feeble support. But the source alas ! 
was dried up : the agonised mother uncovered her empty bos<»a 
to quiet the clamours of her babe, raised her eyes to heaven 
with agroan of anguidi, and sunk to the earth in a paroxism 
of despair, while the cold blast swept over her, and the rain 
beat without mercy upon her unprotected head. The tears 
rose to my eyes, and the pathetic ejaculation of our Saviour 
came forcibly to mind, ** Woe unto them that are with child, 
and to them that ^ve suck,'* in days of tribulation such as 
these! 
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It will appear almost incre^ble to those who have nevet 
witnessed the mercurial temperament of this singular people, 
that they should have retained any portion of thdr native 
gaiety, amid the horrid sufferings which have just been de- 
scribed. Strange as it may seem, the laugh and the jest were 
loud and frequent, amidst a complication of calamities, which, 
one would suppose, would have driven the spirit of mirth into 
the innermost recesses of the soul, never again to show itself in 
the light of day« It required little more than would serye to 
please an angry child, to make the light-hearted wretches for- 
get their sorrows, and appear as cheerful and as happy, as if 
they had never known misfortune. A single illustration will 
suffice. A pair of stockings, the last remsdning article of 
clothing which we had to dispose of, were thrown among the 
crowd as we shoved off in our boat to return to the Maftigo. 
Like one who has unwittingly fired a train, we stood aghast at 
the consequences of this apparendy harmless act. A general 
and tremendous rush was instandy made to secure the price, 
not so much on account of its value as that it presented a rare 
occasion for a frolic ; and a fierce and fri^tful conflict ensued, 
which, though in fact nothing more than a rather rough 
sham-fight, had all the earnestness and vehemence of a serious 
fiidee. The multitude was thrown into the wildest uproar and 
confusion ; the foremost ranks were urged forward into the 
surf, and tumbled headlong upon each other by the furious 
press frbm the rear, and the air was rent with acclamations and 
peals of laughter, mingled with the cries of women and chil- 
dren, who had become entangled in the crowd. The con- 
tested hose were bandied about from hand to hand, until they 
were at length thrown into the water : but the batde did not 
stop here. A band of the more adventurous competitors 
plunged fearlessly in, accoutred as they were, and continued 
kicking and floundering in the water till some of them were 
half drowned, to the unspeakable delight of the admiring mul- 
titude, who had relinquished the contest. A variety of other 
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Ktde incidents, too trivial to mention, were eagerly converted 
into subjects of merriment ; when the sighs of distress Voold 
be drowned in the shoat of mirth, and the faces that seemed 
forever fixed in hopeless melancboly, would for a moment rekx 
into a smile of joy* Many and mournful, however, were the 
exceptions to the general hilarity during these periods of tran- 
sient excitement; there were bosoms too deeply la4en with 
grief, to admit of even a momoitary oblivion, and nearts too 
sorely wounded, to enjoy a moment's respite from their agony** 
Mounted upon Jarvis' Bucephalus, and escorted by the 
General himself on foot, I rode across the isthmus to Loutraki, 
a miserable village at the foot of Mount Geranion, composed 
entirely of small huts and sheds, the temporary habitations of 
the wretched fugitives whom we fed at Kalamaki. We entered 
several of these abodes of misery, and witnessed scenes of di- 



* A number of facts may be cited to illustrate the characteristic 
gaiety and frivolity of the Greeks. In the first year of the war, out of 
about 2000 troops who were blockading the Turin at Navarino, all but 
100 went home to celebrate the feast of Easter ; and those who were 
induced to remain, amused themselves behind their lomftowm, with 
their qsual sports, such as drinking, dancing, and discharging their fire- 
arms. After the festival, the truant revellers returned most dutifully 
to their posts, and resumed the Uockade. — Howe*$ Sketch, ifc. 

Mr. Waddington, describing Athens in 1824, says : ** It will scarcely 
be credited, that the celebration of the carnival is at this instant pro- 
ceeding with great uproar and festivity. Drunken bufifoons, harlequins, 
and painted jesters are riotously parading the streets, while Gourra's 
sulky Albanians sit frowning at the fortress gate, and the Turks and 
the plague are preparing to rush down from Negropont and Carysto.'* 
An Italian Fhilhellene, who was at Athens during its last siege b^ Ae 
Turks, related to me» that the celebration of Baster was kept up with 
great spirit, even while the place was hotly bombarded by the bcsiegen. 
A bomb, in one instance, fell among a large party who were dancing, 
and killed several of them. The survivors merely removed to a less 
exposed situation, and continued their dance, watching the bombs as 
they flew over their heads, and indulging in sdUies of wit, as they ex- 
ploded haimleariy at a distance. 
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versified suffisring too painful to dwell apon, even in recollec- 
tion* * We dined in a large cave on the ride of the mountakiy 
oocufHed by a number of the more respectable families, who 
had brought with them in their flight some portion of dieir 
effects, aad w&re Eving in a state o[ comparative comfiNt. As 
we entered the mouth of the cavern, we involuntirily paused 
for a moment to gaxe at the singular spectacle iriiich presented 
itself wittiin* The gloomy darimess of the apartment was 
faintly illumined by the glare of a smafl fire which was buni>> 
ing in the centre, and over which a number of stout and mas- 
culine figures were brooding in mournful silence. Several 
groups of females were sitting in the back ground, amid heaps 
of undressed cotton, some engaged in preparing it for the dis^ 
taff, and others busily plying the spindle. The rocky walls 
and ceiling were black with smoke, and were hung around 
with Albanian muskets, and a variety of kitchen utensils. A 
few branches of trees and coarse blankets, which served for 
' bed and bedding, were strewed upon the ground, and completed 
the simple furniture of the place. AU the inmates arose to 
welcome bur unlooked for arrival, and several of the females 
soon began to prepare for our refreshment such a rude repast 
as their scanty means afforded. A few eggs, some boiled 
herbs, and a small piece of half-ftarved meat, were set before 
us. Our table was a rough plank, and our chairs, the clay 
floor of the cavern. As soon as we were seated, a good look* 
ing damsel came round with a copper basin and ewer, and 
poured water upon our hands, according to the ancient and 
cleanly custom, which is still preserved, in the more retired 
pasts of the country. We partook of our coarse and simple 
meal, sbcerely grateful to the Providence wMch had fed us m 
the midst of famine, and to our kind hearted hosts, who had 
given us of their poverty all that ^ley had. As we retraced 
our way down the mountain, and beheld for the last time the 
wretched objects that lay starving and shivering around us, 
we felt rejoiced that we had been the instruments of contri- 
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l>attng, in however small a degree, to alleviate their calamities ; 
bat it was with the sad and chilling reflection, that hundreds 
of them mast pmsh ere long, unless that Almighty Power, 
which once found food in the wilderness for the Jewish multi- 
tude, should send them other and more effectual relief, than 
what had already reached them. 

From Loutraki we proceeded to Corinth ; but the day be- 
ing far spent on our arrival, we merely cast a passing glance 
upon the ruined city, and began to climb the toilsome ascent 
of the Acropolis. It was late in the evening when we reached 
the outer entrance of the castle, but the gates were standing 
wide open, and no other sentinel appeared besides three or 
four sleepy fellows who were lounging upon some benches in 
the porch, and who scarcely raised their eyes to notice us as 
we entered. We passed the other gates in the same manner, 
and after a long, and cold, and fatiguing march, arrived at 
length at Jarvis' quarters. I had promised myself some in- 
demnification for the toils of the day, in the comfortable ac- 
commodations which I should find under the roof of one of 
the commanders of the fortress; but never were expectations 
more cruelly disappointed. Instead of a decent habitation 
somewhat befittmg the rank and title of an avrufT[cunryog^ I found 
a small and ill-constructed hut, built of stones laid loosely 
upon each other without mortar, roughly thatched with the 
branches of trees, and full of yawning crevices for the admis- 
sion of wind and rain. The interior of the building was in 
admirable keeping with its rough exterior, and as dir^ and 
filthy as dirt and filth could make it The only furniture con- 
sisted of half a doien barrels placed on end fiir a bedstead, 
and funushed with a bed of my rtie branches, — a sort of couch 
of the same materials, — a few necessary utensils for cooking 
and eating, and a square stone of portable dimensions, in- 
tended to be used, as nught be required, for a stool or a pil- 
low. Such was the establishment of a General in the Greek 
army, and an officer high in command in the castle of Corinth ! 

4 
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We seated ourselves npon the ground, before a smoky fire 
kindled in one comer of the hut, which nearly suffocated, while 
it wanned us, and after a frugal supper, the best that the cas- 
tie afforded, consisting of bread and honey, and a savoury 
cup of wild sage tea, we retired to rest, to prepare our weary 
limbs for the labours of the morrow. The barrels were, out 
of compliment, surrendered to me ; the Greneral betook himselt 
to his couch of leaves, and a young soldier, who wuted upon 
us, stretched himself upon the bare earth, with his stone pil- 
low placed close to the dying embers, and soon was locked in 
the arms of sleep* What would the old highland chieftain, 
that kicked the snowball from under the head of his eflfemi- 
nate son, have thought of this luxurious indulgence? 

The next morning we arose betimes, and ascended to the 
highest part of the mountain, to enjoy the splendid spectacle 
of the rising sun, from that commanding elevation. Oh! for 
language to express the feelings of rapture with which I gated 
upon the unrivalled glories of that transcendant prospect ! I 
had wandered amid the mightiest wonders of Alpine sceneiy^ 
and had surveyed with delight the fairest .scepes of Italian 
story; but all seemed tame and insipid, compared with the 
magnificent panorama that now stretched around us. Stand- 
ing upon the proud summit of one of the most renowned for- 
tresses of antiquity, and looking abroad upon mountains 
and cities, and seas, and islands, all teeming with the brightest 
and most enchanting recollections of ancient Greece,* I seemed 
transported, for a moment, through the long vista of ages, and 
to view the fairy scene in the light of far distant days. Beyond 
the placid waters of the Corinthian gulf, arose the lofty peaks 
of Parnassus, refulgent with eternal snows, and shooting 
bright and clear above the morning mists that enveloped its 
»des. A little to the east appeared the hump-backed Heli- 



* The view includes six of the most celebrated ancient states, viz. 
Achaia, Locris, Phocis, Bceotia, Attica, and Argolis. 
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con, followed in the same direction by Citbseron, and Panes, 
and Hymettns, and the whole promontory of Attica, down to 
<< Suninm^s marble steep.''* Looking towards Megara, and 
following the beantifulfy indented coast of the Saronic gidf,t 
we just discerned the Acropolis of Athens, appearing like a 
white speck between Mounts Parnes and Hymettns. Beyond 
the isthmus lay stretched before us the dark blue expanse of 
the Saronic gulf, with iEgina, and Salamis, and numerous 
amaUer islands, rising majestically from its bosom, and the 
ehistered Cyclades dimly seen in the distance. Following the 
view towards the south, we beheld the black and lofty promon- 
tory of Methana, and the rugged mountains of Argolis; while 
the plain of Corinth, extending towards the west as far as 
Sicyon, and temunated by the mountmns of Achaia, com- 
pleted the spacious panorama. 

But though the imposing grandeur of this interesting scene, 
and the romantic associations connected with it, were of a na- 
ture to excite and captivate the imagination of the beholder, 
there were circumstances .of an opposite character, calculated 
to caU lip many a sad and painful reflection.— <* 'Twas Greece, 
but fiving Grreece no more." The classic haunts of Par- 
nassus and Helicon— the ancient and sacred abodes of the 
Muses, the once powerful city of Megara, and more than 
aU, Athens-— the mother of learning, the country of Solon, 
and Socrates, and Miltiades, was polluted by the feet of the 
barbarous Ottoman. The gay and opulent city of Corintii 
lay in ruins beneath us, and its fertile territoiy, till latefy 
one of the most flourishing spots in Greece, abounding in 
the most valuable productions, and enriched with a hundred 
villages,! was now converted into a barren desert— its villa- 



^ Now called Cape Colonna, the scene of lUconer's Shipwreck, 
t Or Gulf of ^gina. 

{ Sir George Wheeler, who tntyeUed in Greece in 1675, includes 
300 villages in the territory of Corinth. Dodwell, in 1805, gites 103 
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ges burnt, its fields laid waste, its vineyards uprooted, and 
its olive groves hewn down or blasted. And throughout, all 
the mountains and valleys of Argolis and Achaia, scarcely a 
village was to be seen, that had escaped the fury of the ruth- 
less invader ; scarcely an individual, that was not suffering 
under the awful calamities of a merciless and extermina- 
ting war. 

The pass in the mountains, through which runs the road to 
Argos, is celebrated in ancient mythology for the destruction 
of the Nemsean lion: it has acquired a ^ew celebrity in the 
modem history of the country, by the destruction of the Otto- 
man army, under Dramali Pasha, an exploit almost as incre- 
dible as any of the renowned labours of Hercules. The Turks 
had penetrated, without opposition, to the plain of Argos ; but 
soon found it necessary, in consequence of scarcity of provi- 
sions, to fall back upon Corinth, of which they had lately 
gained possession. As soon as they comlnenced their retreat, 
the main body of the Greeks, under Eolokotrones and Tpsi- 
lantes,* followed up in their rear, while Niketas, with a chosen 
band, hastened forward to waylay them in the narrow defiles 
through which they were obliged to pass. The rear-guard 
was overtaken before reaching the defile, and numbers of them 
slain ; but night coming on, the attack was suspended till the 
following day. The Moslems resumed their march in great 
confusion ; Niketas and his brave followers concealing them- 
selves behind the rocks, and waiting till the pass was filled, be- 



as the number at that time existing. The number in the text is used 
in the poetical and indefinite sense. In ancient times, the richness 
and fertility of this legion were proy eihial ; as may be inferred from the 
response received by the man who consulted the oracle to know how 
he might become rich. The oracle replied that he had only to make 
himself master of aH that lay between Sicyon and Corinth. 

* These names are generally Italianized by foreigners, and written 
Colocotroni and IpnUmtu The proper Greek names, however, are 
those given in the text. 
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fore firing a shot, or giving the enemy any intimaUon of their 
presence. When the favourable moment had arrived, a signal 
was given, and the Greeks, suddenly starting firom their ambush, 
poured down a tremendous fire upon the solid column below 
them. The pass wasinstantlyfilled with slain. The Turks were 
seized with superstitious terror, and, without attempting any 
resistance, pressed madly on, over the bodies of their fallen 
comrades, throwing away their arms, and even stripping them- 
selves of their clothing, to accelerate their flight. Five thou- 
sand of them were cut down in the space of a few hours ; and 
not a Moslem would have escaped, if the Greeks had not re- 
linquished the work of slaughter to take possesion of the bag- 
gage horses, and secure, each for himself^ as large a share as 
possible of the boo^. But it was only a short respite which the 
fu^tives enjoyed. Niketas, with a band of six hundred Mainotes, 
again dashed forward to occupy the extremity of the defile, open- 
ing upon the plain of Corinth, at a point where the rocks ap- 
proach each other very nearly, and rise precipitously on either 
side. The scene ofcamage was here renewed. Reserving their 
fire, as in the first instance, till the pass was filled, the Greeks 
poured down upon their enemies a shower of lead, which in- 
stantly choaked up the road with heaps of the dead and dying. 
The terrified survivors recoiled for a moment ; but as if sur- 
rendering themselves at length to the guidance of some invisi- 
ble power, rushed blindly on to meet the inevitable fate which 
awaited them. ^^ The Mussulman rode into the passes, with his 
sabre in its sheath, and his hands before his eyes, the victim of 
destiny." Several thousand more were cut down by the in- 
cessant fire of the Greeks, before, the army was able to pass the 
awful defile, and reach the open plain. Niketas, widi a few 
of. his most intrepid associates, stood, sword in hand, and 
" piled the ground with Moslem slain." The exploits of this 
glorious day procured for him the rather inelegant, though 
complimentary surname otTovfxi^wyoe^ or Turk-Eater.* 

* Howe^BIaqiiiere. 
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The Acro-Corinthus itself is one of the most commanding 
objects in this enchanting region. It is a l<rffy and rocky 
hill, rising abniptly and precipitously in the form of a truncated 
conCy and standing aloof firom the neighbouring group of 
mountains. Its summit is enclosed by walls and batdements, 
forming a circuit of several miles, and containing a conndera- 
ble town, with a number of mosques and small churches,. at 
present, however, in a ruined and dilapidated state. The walls 
are principally of modem construction,' though they contain 
some vestiges of the most remote antiquity. In some places, 
particularly on the northern side, they exhibit to the eye, in 
regular gradation, the workmanship of successive ages : first, 
the rough Cyclopean, then the later Grecian, then die Ro- 
man, and lastly the Turkish and Venetian. 

In that part of the castle called the Dragonera battery, 
is a fountain, supposed to be the ancient Peirene, where Pe* 
gasus was drinking when mounted by BeDerophon ; if indeed 
the fountain Peirene was upon the Acro-Corinthus,. and not, 
as some contend, upon Parnassus or HeUcon.* On the north- 
eastern face of the rock b a cavern, which popular tradition 
has connected with the residence of St. Paul at Corinth. It 
is caUed the cave of St Paul, and is believed to have been 
the aposde*s favourite retreat for devotional meditation. 

The only point from which thb majestic fortress is at all 
vulnerable, is a hill a short distance to the southwest, from 
which it was stormed by Mahomet U., when he took it from 
the Venetians in 1459. This important point is now defended 
by a battery of five large cannon, called the Penkscouj^ia^ or 
Five-Caps. By properly securing this place^ the Acro-Co- 
rinthus may be considered as impregnable; yet it. has several 
times changed hands since the commencement of the revolu- 



* Pliny, however, (!• 4* cap. 4.) speaks of it as being on the Acro- 
Corinthus. 
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tion. It was surrendered to the Greeks in 1822, bot fell 
again into the power of the Turks the same year, in a man* 
ner too singular to pass over unnoticed. When the im- 
mense army of Dramali Pacha poured down upon the isthmust 
the fortress was left, through the weakness and improvidence 
of the government, in the hands of an inefficient garrison, 
coDunanded by a Hydriote priest, named Achilleus. As soon 
as they saw the Turkish hordes filing out of the Greranian 
passes, they abandoned their strong hold, and fled before the 
approaching torrent, after putting to death the Turkish com- 
mander of the castle, who had been their prisoner, since its ca- 
pitulation. 

" Hopeless of reducing the proud fortress, which towers 
above the isthmus, the Turks were marching by, contented with 
having sent a reconnoitering party to observe it. This party, 
on approaching close to the walls, observed some Goe descend- 
ing the hill, waving a white cloth. It was a Turkish woman, 
whom the Ghreeks had left, and she informed her countiymen 
that the fortress was deserted. Suspectbg some snare, the 
soldiers carried her before the Pacha, and she persisting in the 
same story, a party was sent to examine ; they found it as she 
said ; and in a few minutes the banner of* the crescent was 
floating over the Acro-Corinthus."*f 

The manner in which the citadel came into the possession 
of its present occupants, is still more remarkable. It had, 
some time before, been retaken from the' Turks, but had be- 
come a subject of contention among the Grecian chiefs. In 
the month of July, 1827, the garrison, who had lost their 
commander at the battle of Athens, ofiered the place for sale 



• Howe. 

t Corinth was taken in the same manner by Lucius Mummius. The 
general of the Acheans abandoned the city, and the gates stood open 
three days, before the Romans, who suspected some stratagem, had cou- 
rage to enter. 
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to the hi^hest^bidder, refusing to admit the authorised agents of 
government. It was purchased by Tzavellas, a Suliote chief, 
associated with other KapUanoi^ at the price of one hundred 
and thirty thousand piastres.* 

Descending to the plain, we halted among the ruins of the 
capital, the once magnificent city, 

" Whose gorgeous fabrics seemed to reach the skies ; 
Whom, though by tyrant victors oft subdued, 
Greece, Egypt, Rome, with awful wonder viewed ; 
Whose name for Pallas' heavenly art renowned. 
Spread like the foliage that her pillars crowned/'f 

The deserted city now presents a frightful picture of deso- 
lation. Both its ancient splendour and modem insignlficence 
have been nearly obliterated, by the dreadful and oft repeated 
shocks it has firom time to time received. It was pillaged and 
destroyed by Lucius Mummius, the Roman general, and re- 
mained in a desolate condition, until Julius Caesar revived it, 
by making it the seat of a Roman colony. The new glory 
which it acquired as the capital of the Roman province of 
Achaia, suffered a still more terrible catastrophe, when Alaric 
and his savage hosts overran the plains of Greece. Fresh 
disasters befel the devoted city, when Mahomet II. turned his 
arms against it; and it was for a long time involved in the 
frequent wars which the Turks and Venetians waged against 
each other, for the mastery of the Morea. During the pre- 
sent contest, it has been alternately devastated by Greek and 
Turk, until there is no longer any thing left to devastate or 
destroy. The only remnants of antiquity are seven deformed 
Doric colamns, a marble fojuntain, some excavations in a rock, 
and a few vestiges of brick work. The modem buildings, 
with the exception of a mosque, the castie of the Turkish Bey, 



* About 8500 dollars, 
t Falconer. 
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aad a large house, occapied in 1822 by the Greek govern- 
meaty are ahnost entirely demolished ; and the only inhabit^ 
ants of the dty are two or three miserable shop-keepers, who 
gain a (ewpards by the retail of tobacco and other simple 
commodities, among the wandering soldiery and peasantry. 
• It would be tedious and unprofitable to collect all the va^^ 
rioos reminiscences, that history has preserved to us, of a place 
like Corinth ; but it is interesting to reflect, while surveying 
its desolate site, the scene of so many changeful events, drat 
here once stood the gayest and the wealthiest, and at the same 
time the most corrupt and effinninate, of all the celebrated cities 
of Greece. The costliness of its pleasures and luxuries, gave 
rise to the well known proverb, ** non caivis homini contingit 
adire Corinthum." We may form some conception, both of 
its opulence and licentiousness, from the thousand courtezans 
that were supported by a single temple sacred to the Goddess 
of Liove and Beauty ; and the epistles of St. Paul addressed to 
the Corinthian church, convey to us a most appalling picture 
of die dissolute morals of the city. 

From Corinth, we rode to the remains of the Isthmian 
town, long renowned for the celebration of the Isthmian games. 
It is situated about half way between the ruined village oif 
HelEamilia and Kalamaki, facii^g .the gulf of ^gina^ Con- 
fused heaps of stone and rubbish lie thickly scattered over the 
soil; but nothing is left standing'. The site of the famous 
temple of Neptune is marked by prostrate columns, and nu- 
merous fragments of marble. A part of the site is occupied 
by a smaU Greek chapel, constructed of materials found upon 
the spot, and containing two large andque capitals, which 
serve the purpose of altars. 

AAer surveying these interesting ruins, we returned to Ka- 
lamaki, and embarked once more for Poros. We took under our 
protection an old man, who had nearly completed a century, 
whom Jarvis had found crawling among the tombs in search 
of snails, to satisfy the cravings of hunger. Three sons, the 

5 
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ooly^dependence of his old age, hi^d fallen in defence of thm 
country, and he now stood alone in the world, nearly famished, 
and with no other covering for his feeble limbs than a few 
squalid rags, which were a living and Ji)atiisonie mass of ver* 
min. On arriving at Poros, we fiimished him with clean and 
comfortable clothing, supplied him with plenty of wholesome 
food, and g^ve him the sinecure of doorkeeper in the bo8|n» 
tal. He examined and paraded his new clothes, witfi all 
the childish glee of an infimt ; his sunken cheeks soon began 
to fill up, Ae furrows of age and misfortune seemed' to grow 
smoodier every day, and I verily believe that the old man ftn* 
cied himself the haj^iest of mortads. When I last left Poros, 
he was still alive and flourishing, and in a fair way to fill up, 
and perhaps exceed, the measure of a hundred years. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Sunday, the 25tli of November, was a day rendered 
memon^ble in Poros, by the consecration of the American 
Hospital. In order to inspire the people with confidence in 
the institution, it was necessary to humour their superstition 
so far as to have the building sprinkled and fumigated, and 
dedicated to the Panagia^* after their own fashion. The 
important ceremony was performed by the Bishop of Damala, 
and was honoured by the presence of the venerable Miaiiles, 
the two Admirals, Emmanuel and lakobakes Tombazes, and 
several others of the principal men of the island. A pine 
table was placed in the portico as an altar, and furnished wiUi 

* The All.Holy, the common title of the Virgoi. 
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wax tapers, ajar of hdy waler» and a small earthen pot of 
iocense. TIk bishop and assiithig priest, holduig tapers in 
thdar hands, chaimted alternately the magic formula from 
cwriousfy emblaaooed and illuminated little volumes, the peo- 
ple etyiDg at inlervals, ** Kfrie JBIeemi, Kfrie EUemm^ 
Kfrie JEifeKMi,"* and bowing and crosnng themselves the 
while, with the most ludicrous vehemence and animation. 
The reverend bishop then sprinkled the floor three times, by 
means of a litde mop formed of a stick with a rag at die end 
of it, describinjg.each time the form of a cross ; the smoking 
incense was carried round the company, every one devoutly 
raisiDg his cap, and crossing himself, with his liead over the 
sanctifying vapour ; and to conclude the solemn mummery, 
eaeh on^ went up to the ahar in turn, and had the little mop, 
streaming with holy water, drawn over his forehead in the 
form of the blessed cross. 

After the ceremony, we retired with our distmguished vbiters 
to an iuer apartment, and entertained them with coffee, 
acc<nifing to the universal custom o£the country. I was de- 
lighted with the unaffected simplicity and affability of the old 
Admiral Miaules. He was dressed in a plain Hydriote suit 
of green cloth, and his weather beaten features wore an ex* 
pression of simple honesty and good nature, which could 
never fiul to captivate and ensure letsptCL He is one of the 
few men in Greece, whom all parties unite in acknowledging 
to be a sincere and dirinterested patriot, who Has with single- 
ness of heart devoted his fortune and his talents to the sacred 
wotk of emaacqmting his country. In walking through the 
ehflunbers of the sick, be remained for a long time in conver- 
sation with a mian who was a prisoner on board of a Turiush 
ship at the battle of Navarino, and who had been terribly 
shattered by the explosion of the vessel ; and it was interesting 



* Lord, have mercy. 
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to observe the exaltation of the old admiral in listening to 
the .then fresh detsdls of this memorable event, form the mouth 
of an eye-witness. His brig, which he owns and maintains 
at his own expense, returned to Poros a few days before from 
a cruise, and he had since been living in retirement upon the 
island.* The Tombaxes are fine looking and gentlemanly men. 



* When Cochrane was appointed Admiral in Chief of the navy, the 
station which ]M(iaules had occupied before him, and to which his long- 
tried and faithful services entitled him, the venerable patriot, forgetting 
the feelings of mortified pride which would have been natural, and in 
his case almost excusable, and thinking only of the deliverance of hia 
country from the Ottoman yoke, surrendered the proud frigate which 
lie h^ before commanded to the new admiral, and returned to his own 
puny brig, without a murmur of discontent The following letter, ad- 
dressed on this occasion to the Greek government, shows a feeling of 
disinterested patriotism rarely to be met with : 

** For these seven years, I have combatted without any intermption, 
alcmg with my brethren, and with all my fbroe, against the oiemy of our 
country. Neither the consciousness of my inc^Mcity, nor the gem^ 
qess of the burden imposed on me by the country, have been able to 
terrify or make me hesitate. I consider it the first duty of a citizen, to 
do the utmost for the salvation of his country ; and I have alwajns en- 
deavoured to fuUU this duty. If I have not always succeeded, it has 
not been for want of good will. 

" As well as all the nation, I have long founded my hopes on the airi* 
val of the great ma^, whos^ former splendid achievments promise our 
country a happy ipsue out of the long and arduous struggle which it 
maintains. This man has arrived, and I congratulate the government 
and the whole nation upon the event. 

' '< The Ghreek marine may justly expect every thing from such a leader, 
and I am the first to declare myself ready again to combat, and with 
all my might, under his command. This task will doubtless be diffi- 
cult forme, on account of my age and my^want of experience, yet my 
heart is contented ; for it has never desired any thing but the happi- 
ness of my country. Begging the supreme government not to doubt 
the sincerity of my sentiments, I remain with the most profound re- 
spectt the very obedient'patriot, 

ANDREAS MIAULES." 
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Bod have several timeB distiiigimhed themselves daring the 
war ; but they are suspected, with what justice I shall not 
pretend to decide, of having been concerned in the frequent, 
pirades which have so long disgraced the conntiy. 

November 26th* This day is a minor carnival among the 
Greeks, and is observed as a day of feasting and rejoicing, to 
atone in some measure for the long privations to which they 
are subjected during the Lent of forty days which follows. 
The Poreotes celebrated it in their usual manner, by drink- 
ing, singing, dancing, and firing their pistols. Tlie fast 
and feast days ordained by the Greek church are far more 
Bumi^rous than among the Catholics; the year in fact 
is divided between the two* Their fasts, moreover, are 
much more rigid, than those observed by the Catholics* 
During this period of forty days, commencing on the 27th of 
November, not only meat, but butter, eggs, milk,' and cheese, 
are prohibited. Fish and oil are the only articles, besides 
vegetables, that are allowed to be eaten* During the great 
Lent, which corresponds to that of the Catholics, and lasts 
forty-eight days, they eat caviari but no fish, and olives, but 
no oiL Wine also is forbidden. An exception is made, 
however, on Saturdajrs and Sundays, in favour of oil and wine« 
There are besides two days when fish is allowable: the 
EuoT^fXj^fMtf, or Annunciation, and the KvfwxSi rw fiaiw^ or 
Palm. Sunday* The Lent of the Holy Apostles lasts firom 
nine to forty days, varying in different years. During this 
period, fish and oil. are permitted, but neither butter, eggs, 
milk, nor cheese* The Lent of the Panagiaf commencing on 
the 13lh of August, continues fifteen days. The rules for its 
ohservance ue the same as those of the Great Lent, excepting 
that on the day of the Transfiguration it is lawful to eat fish 
and drink wine* The 10th of September b observed as a 
fitft day in commemoration of the death of Su John the Bap- 
tist* This, according to the strict observance, is a day of 
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emire abetintiice. The SSdi of Septeiid>er k die fast <tf Ike 
Holy Cro8s> the day that Si. Helena fi>ud the evoas, whieb 
had heea hwried by the Jews. And lasttf, die I7tb of Jfloni- 
ary, the day before the bi^itisiB of C^irist, ia ako observed aa 
a fast. In ad<fitioo to aB these, every Wednesday and Friday 
9^ bai days : .thus making freo^ a hundred and eighty-five 
to two bandred and thirteen days in ^e yew, hi wUch die 
poor €preek is obliged to abstain from meat. Bat rt is aa 
weD perhaps to make a virtae of necesnty, since if every 
restrictioQ were reodoved, the poverty of die people is such a» 
to place anifflal food in a great measure beyond dieir means, 
eicept as an occasional kixury. The Greeks, like itnew 
bvechren the Catholics, are scrupulously exact in conlEbrming 
to the requirements of diehr rehgioa, in relatkm to their fiMts^^ 
The man whose trade is murder and rapme, would shudder at 
the idea- of tasting meat em Good Friday. I once saw an 
^ffrant rogue go supperless, because his mush had been put in 
a fdate which had had milk in it. Well says die proverb^ 
^ Ah Tgoyysi ro XM) i^^g rgCyya rW XaSa." " They wont eirt oil, 
but they^U eat him that, sells the oil.'* 

November 28tk We were honovred by a virit from Prince 
Mamrokordatos, who was residing at Foros, in the seehision 
of a private citisen. He wore a Frank dress, and waa attended 
by his pipe-bearer ; a custoniy however, so common in the 
East, as to be devoid of any appearance of ostontadon. He 
is a middle aged roan, o{ short stature^ dark eomplexiony an 
intelligent countenance, and a proAiMoa of Mack isir mtd 
BMistaches. He wears spectacles, and always appears in 
Frank costume. His tide of Prince, which is given him, 
however, by mere courtesy, he derives from some of Us an- 
cestors, who hdd the important offices of Crrand Diraigoman 
to the Porte, and Hospodar of WaUachia. Be is uMinoatiiig 
in Us mannors^ affable in conversation, temperate in hia 
habits, and irreproachable in his private character. Lik^ 
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ttoiBC men who mre catted to guide the stormy affinn ^ a 
revidatioDy he has both tealouB friends and bitter enemies ; 
and the accounts that have been given of him have too gene- 
rally been dictated by the partiality <^tbe one, or the animo- 
sity of the other. A candid examination of hb life and 
^actions, leaves little room to doubt the stnoerity of his patriot- 
ism. When the vcooe of reviving liberty was heard in Gi^eeoe^ 
calling upon her sons to raHy roond the sacred stwdard, be 
heard die cry in albfdgn hnd, and flew, obedient fb Ae sum- 
mons, to enlist in the glorious cause. And in the various and 
io^MMrtant stations which he has filled, in the cabinet and in 
die field, he has shown a steadiness of purpose, and an inflex- 
ible perseverfuace in the prosecodon of his duties, in the midst 
of the most disheartetung oppoaidon, however erring some- 
dmes in judgment, whichendtle Inm to the gratitude and ad<> 
miration of his country. He is almost the only man in 
Greeoe,endowed with die necessary qnalificadons for managing 
the aflUrs of stale; and there is probably no individual, who 
has cootribated so essentially to preserve die country from 
ruin, amid the ifificuk and dangerous colijunctures through 
which it has passed. He has rendered himself gready obnox- 
ious to the military chiefs, by bis firm opposition to their 
arbitrary proceedings, and his lealoos endeavours to establish 
laws and a constitutional government. Though deeply im- 
bued with* the intriguing spirit, which has so long distin- 
guished his brethren of the Pftoftor, his intrigues have 
always been cfirected to the general good, and not to his private 
aggrandiienient. If every other evidence were wanting of 
the geanihenesB of his patriotism, his poverty itself would be 
a suflkient proof. 

November 29di. Captain F., an Italian Philhellene, be* 
longing to Fabvier's disciplined corps, politely sent me his 
horse, with two iaeticoi as an escort, to convey me to Damala, 
where he himself was laid up in winter quarters with a small 
troop of cavalry. This place is on die mainland, about an 
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hoif^ and a half fiom Poros. Our route lay through a nar- 
row plain between the mountains and the sea,— -one of the most 
fertile and beautiful spots in Greece, though sadly neglected 
and unimproved. It contains some plantations of fig-trees 
and vines, and a number of extensive lemon groves ; but it is 
in general abandoned to the wild luxuriance of nature.* 
Damala is a small town, built, like Pores, without streets or 
any regidiurity, at a small elevation on the side of a mountain* 
When seeh from a distance, it has a beautifully picturesque ap- 
pearance, but the*charm soon vanishes on Approaching it« 
In itself it is a place of no importance, but it is worthy of no- 
tice, as standing upon the site c^the ancient Trcezen, and will 
be ever memorable in the history of the revolution, as the seat 
of the National A«8embly of 1827 ; the assembly which sig- 
nalized itself by the nomination of Capo d'Istrias, Church, 
and Cochrane, to the high stations which they have since 
occupied. It was owing to the dissensions of the leading men, 
that a place so insignificant and unsuitable was selected on 
tins occasion* The Governing Commission had ordered die 
Congress to be called at iEgina, 'while Eolokotrones insisted 
that they should meet at Kastri, opposite Hydra. The dis- 
pute had reached an alarming cri»s, when the two factions, 
through the intervention. of Lord Cochrane, concluded to 
meet each other half way, and accordingly pitched upon 
Damala. The hall in which the deliberations were held, is 
a small and rudely finished apartment in a private dwelling 
house : the raflers are left bare overhead, the walls are roughly 
plastered and black with smoke, and the unglased windows are 
furnished with nothing but ill-adapted and broken sButters, as 
a protection against wind and weather. It was in such a 
place that the Grecian chiefs assembled at this critical period, 
to consult together for the salvation of their country.* 



*Thi8, at least, was nominally the legislative hall; although the 
sittings, it is said, were generally held in a neighbooxing lemon grove. * 
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7he ruins of Troeien, or Theseis, as it was sometimes call- 
ed from its being the birth place of Thesens, are a little to the 
northward of the present town. The first objects worthy of 
remark are the remains of two square towers ; one of Cyclo- 
pean architecture, with a mass of modem masonry superadded 
to it, the other built entirely of brick, the work of a later pe- 
riod. A Uttle beyond this is a deep and romantic gorge in 
the mountain, with a copious torrent thundering over the 
rocks, and turning in its way a number of little mills. Fol- 
lowing a steep and winding path along one side of the gorg^ 
we came at length to a small and curious ancient bridge, con- 
necting the opposite precipices, at a point where the chasm 
becomes so contracted that one might almost leap from rock 
to rock. Stan<Ung upon the £zsy elevation of the bridge, 
with overhanging precipices frowning above, and the foaming 
torrent rushing far below, the scene is inconceivably wild and 
majestic Half a mile beyond the gorge are the remains of an 
ancient temple, converted into a church by modem additions, 
but aU now alike in ruins. The interior is filled with fallen 
columns, and mutilated capitals and entablatures of superb 
workmanship, and the walls are beau tifuUy overrun with various 
kinds of shrabs. In the vicinity are numerous foundations of 
ancient buildings, composed of immense blocks of a$one deeply 
set in the earth ; in fact the whole slope of the hiUs between 
this place and Damala is covered with scattered mins. 

We were sittmg ]ate in the evening in captain F.'s apart- 
ment, when our attention was suddenly attracted by the sound 
of distant music, accompanied by a wild confusion of voices, 
singing and shouting most vociferously. We soon perceived 
that the uproar was approaching us, and imagined it to pro^ 
ceed from a party of disorderly soldiers, who had been indulg- 
ing rather too fireely in the pleasures of the wine cup, and were 
about paying us a visit with some mischievous intention. As 
50on as the revellers came up to the door, it was assailed with 

6 
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a loud mfj and several voices were heard impatiently demand- 
ing admittance. We thought it most prudent to open to 
them without delay, when in rushed— Hiot a gang of drunken sol- 
diers, but a merry groupe of lads and lasses, dressed in their holi- 
day silks and embroidery, and enlivened by the jingling harmo- 
ny of a tambourine and guitar. It was a wedding party, going 
the round of the village, according to the custom of the coun- 
try, to announce to their friends, in this characterestic manner, 
the newly consummated marriage. After a few minutes of 
boisterous wit and laughter, and a potation to the health and 
prosperity of the happy pair, the jovial party went singing and 
shouting away, to renew the scene of merry-making, at the 
house of the next acquaintance. 

The Biikop of Damala is a by-name for a person, who, 
not satisfied with what he has, endeavours to get more or 
better, and ruins himself in the attempt. The expression 
originated in the fate of a certain Bishop of this place, who 
gave a notable example of the folly in question. A present of 
fish was sent him for his dinner, but he objected to their size, 
and ordered larger ones to be procured. On being told that 
no better were to be had, he refused td believe it, and deter- 
mined to go out and try for himself. What was the result of 
his experiment does not appear ; all that is known is, that the 
boat was taken by a Barbary cruiser, and his reverence 
carried off into slaveiy, and employed to grind com and 
nurse a young Arab, until he one day moved the compas- 
sion of his master, by singing a few simple lines expressive of 
his childbh folly. The following are the lines, as given by 
Chandler, from a copy written down for him by a priest : 

*' «ri<Aco0o^. 7« SenioKa, 
7a li^syoKoL, yipi^sg. 
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" A bishopt without brain or senscf 
Deserving such a recompense ! 
With smaller fishes not content — 
Author of thine own punishment ! 
Turn, turn the mill* a fit employ. 
And hiU to sleep the Arab boy." 

£arly the next morniiig we set out for MethanOi distant a 
few hours ride from Damala. The plain was alive with the 
tinkling of sheep bells, and here and there was seen a yoke of 
oxen ploughing : but the greater part of the soil was entirely 
uncultivated, and overgrown with the various wild shrubs and 
flowers, which abound in this delightful climate* The neglect 
of this fertile region is not to be attributed to the Turks, for 
they have never penetrated so far into the Argolic peninsula ; 
but to a secret and more terrible foe, the malaria, which pre- 
vsuls during the summer season, and prevents the labours of 
the husbandman. Between the plain and the black volcanic 
mountadns, which form the long promontory of Methana, in- 
tervenes a range of round hills, covered with great quantities 
of the ArbuUi$ Andrachne^ or oriental strawberry-tree, with its 
large red berries hanging in rich clusters of most inviting ap 
pearance. It Is a tall and handsome shrub, with a fruit re- 



* It is evident that orthography was not among the accomplishments 
of the priest who wrote the above, and Chandler seems to have had no 
idea of its incorrectness. If written properly, it would read thus : 

'n«rsMr«#7^ AmfmXm, 
Mi$> nh, futk futmXi^— 
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semblingy in colour and texture, the garden'strawbenry, but of 
a more spherical form and larger, and of a sweet, in^pid fla- 
vour. 

" This shrub," says Dr. Clarke, " is found all over the Me- 
diterranean : it attains to great perfection in Minorca : and 
from thence eastward as far as the coast of Syria it may be 
found adorning limestone rocks, otherwise barren, being ne- 
ver destitute of its dark green foliage, and assuming its most 
glorious appearance at a season when other plants have lost 
their beauty. The fruit is one entire year in coming to matu- 
rity ; and when ripe, it appears in the midst of its beautiful 
flowers." 

From the top of these hills, we saw,^high up the opposite 
mountsun, the modem town of Methana ; but we limited our 
ride to the fortifications constructed by Col. Fabvier, upon 
the narrow isthmus, which connects the promontory with the 
mainland. He has cleared up a little space among the rocks, 
and built a small, straggling village for the accommodation of 
his soldiers and their families, giving it the sounding title of 
Tacticopolis. The fortifications are of mud, and occupy two 
eminences, distinguished by the names of Theseus and the 
Diamond. In the latter lie the remains of Count Gamba, the 
friend and companion of Lord Byron, who died a few days 
before the fall of Athens. Fabvier himself was absent, with 
the flower of his Philhellenes and Tacticos, on his expedition 
against Scio ; but we were received in his quarters by Capt« 
R. his vicegerent, who hospitably furnished us such meagre 
entertainment as the poverty of the place would admit The 
premises consisted of nothing more than a low, flat-roofed hut, 
finbhed in the simplest manner, with no other furniture than a 
large box, which served as a table, and a few arms, and strings 
of biscuit, and a bad portrait of the colonel, which were sus- 
pended around the walls. 

The unfortunate result of the expedition against Scio is al- 
ready known to the world ; but the accounts which have been 
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given of it through the public prints have been unconnectedf 
and in Bome respects inaccurate. The particulars of the siege 
are briefly tliese. Fabvier arrived at the island in the latter 
part of October, and soon succeeded in shutting up the Turks 
within the fortress. He proceeded to erect fortifications, and 
to invest the place by land, to prevent the garrison from draw- 
ing any supplies firom the island ; but the blockade by sea 
was not very rigidly maintained, ovring to the difficulty which 
vessels experienced in remaining in the channel in bad weather. 
They were fi'equently exposed to serious dangers, and the brig 
Sauveur, commaniled by Capt. Thomas, was finally driven 
ashore and entirely lost. The winter passed away without 
any decisive result : a great deal of ammunition was wasted 
on both sides, in inefiectual cannonadings and bombardments, 
which formed the standing amusement of the hostile parties, 
eveiy pleasant afternoon and evening. Towards the latter 
end of January, the Turks made a sortie, to the number of 
about a thousand, and attempted to storm the Grecian work». 
A terrible conflict ensued, and the Turks were driven back to 
the casde with the loss of upwards of eight hundred men and 
seven standards. The Greeks c(Hiducted themselves with great 
heroism, many of them attacking the enemy sword in hand, 
and dealing death about them with terrific fury. Their loss 
was only forty in killed and wounded. Among the number 
of the sidn was a gallant and much lamented young Hano- 
verian, of the name of Lutchings, who had joined the cause 
from a noble enthusiasm, and not firom the mercenary motives 
which had actuated so many of the foreigners who had flock- 
ed to Greece. After killing several of the enemy with his own 
hand, he received a musket ball through the head ; and what 
rendered his death peculiarly unfortunate was, that it took 
place after the victoiy was won, in consequence of his rash- 
ness, or perhaps inadvertency, in exposing his head above the 
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tambann to the'uneiTing aim of the Albaiuiaii sharp-footers.* 
About the middle of March, the Pasha of Smyrna arrived 
with several thousand regul^ troops at Chesme, a town on 
the continent opposite to Scio. Admiral de Rigny left Smyrna 
about the time that die Pasha marched out his troops, for 
the ostensible purpose of preventing their landing at Scio. 
He stopped for a day at Vourlah, a town on the southwestern 
side of the gulf^ where vessek of war are in the habit of going 
to take in wood and water; but it was supposed by many, 
that his object in the present instance was to give the Pasha 
time to anticipate him, in order to avoid the responsibility 
which would rest upon him, in case he should interfere to pre- 
vent the landing of the troops. Be this as it may, the landing 
was effected before he arrived, with the assistance of the Capi- 
tan Pasha, who had just come from Constantinople with large 
reinforcanents. The troops and provisions were safely depo* 
sited in the castle, through the port holes on the water side, 
bebg thus securely defended from any attempts of the Greeks 
to harass them. Having effected hb object, the Capitan Pa- 
sha spread sail immediately, and returned with his fleet to the 
Dardanelles. He was scarcely out of sight, when Miaules 
made his appearance off the island with the frigate HeUas and 
several brigs ; but he arrived too late to render any material 
service. The Greeks, despairing of maintaining their ground 
any longer, abandoned their works during the night, leaving 
their artillery behind them, and took up a new position in the 



* These Albanians are probably equal to any marksmen in the world. 
The^ were constantly on the look out, ready to fiie at any thing they 
could catch sight of above the enemy's breajBtworks. They aometimes 
Bucceeded in firing through the little loop holes in the Greek lamhouris. 
Capt. Crosby, one of Cochrane's officers, who was present at the above 
aflfSsdr, was very near sharing the fate of Lutchings. He thoughtlessly 
raised the top of his head a little above the wall, and instantly received 
a ball through his hat. 
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town of St Helena. Fabvier, dissatUfiedy according to his 
own account, with the conduct of his troops, but influenced 
perhaps by prudential considerations, left the island and took 
refiige on board of a French frigate* The Frendi and GredL 
sqpiadrons remained in the channel for several days, receiving 
mi board their ships the Greek troops, and numbers of the dis- 
mayed peasantry, who apprehended a renewal of the frightful 
massacre of 1822. It would seem that the Sultan himself felt 
some compunctions of conscience, at the recollection of this 
horrid transaction ; for an order was received from Constanti- 
nopk, so different from the usual Turkish policy and practice, 
enjoining the soldiery, under pain of the .severest punishment, 
to refrain from all unnecessary violence. The order was obeyed 
more faithfully than could have been eipected ; the only excess 
with which the troops were chargeable, was the burning of the 
principal buildings of the town; and even this was perhaps 
excusable, as the buildings, if left standing, might have afforded 
refuge to their enemies. 

If we adopt the Roman maxim, that success is the first and 
only qualificaticm of a good general, the military talents of 
CoL Fabvier will not appear of a very high order; for in all 
the enterprises in which he has been engaged, in Negropont, 
at Athens, and at Scio, misfortune and defeat have uniformly 
attended him. Perin^s his failures were owing to the want 
of resources, and the difficulty c( enforcing his authority 
among the selAwilled and insubordinate soldiery of the 
country, which constituted his main dependence ; it is doubt- 
ful, indeed, whether any European, under similar disadvan- 
tages, would have succeeded any better. Although he has 
failed, however, m his principal attempts, he has distinguished 
himself by several brilliant coups de main, one of the most 
honourable of which was his entrance with reinforcements 
into the Acropolis of Athens, through the lines of Kutachi 
Pasha; but the glory of this exploit was sadly tarnished by 
the manner in which he allowed his jealousy of Gen. Church 
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to influence his subsequent conduct. He has been accused of 
want of juc^^ent, in directmg his arms agunst a place like 
Sdo, which, even in the event of success, would be of little 
benefit to the Greeks, since its vicinity to the continent of 
Asia would render its possession difficult and precarious. 
But it must be recollected, that at the time when this expe- 
dition was undertaken, the military operations of Ghreece were 
almost completely stagnant, owing to the want of funds and 
the inefficiency of the government. Fabvier and his troops 
were lying idle, and the government had not the means of 
assisting him in any enterprise in which he might be disposed 
to engage. In this situation of affairs, the wealthy refiigees 
jfrom Scio offered to bear the expenses of the siege, if he 
would undertake to reconquer their island from the hands of 
the Turks : so that the expedition against Scio was not a 
national but an individual affair, — favoured, indeed, and en- 
couraged by the government, who sent their ships from time 
to time to assist in the blockade. 

The promontory of Methana is one of die most remarkable 
features in the magnificent scenery of the Saronic Gulf. It is 
a black and naked mountain, rising in bold and majestic masses 
to the height of several thousand feet. What renders it pe- 
culiarly interesting, is the circumstance of its having been 
formed by the eruption of a volcano, which took place about 
250 years B. C, and was not yet extinct in the time of Strabo. 
He informs us, that << it was sometimes inaccessible (torn the 
intensity of the heat which it occasioned, and the sulphurous 
vapours which it difiiised ; that at night it was visible from 
afar ; and that the sea was hot for five stadia round."* 



* DodweU. 



CHAPTER V. 



On the 3d of December I sailed iroiii Poros to Hydra, 
accompanied by Geo. Jarvis, and an honest and trusty Mainote, 
named Stamates, whom I thenceforth adopted as the fhtore 
companion of my travek. By the advice of a number of per- 
sons, I smuggled myself on board of the caique, enveloped in 
a Greek capote and hood, in order to escape the observation 
erf the numerous pirates, who were constantly looking out for 
plnnder, and whom it was dangerous to tempt with the sight 
€ii a Frank dress. A number of robberies had lately occurred, 
which had created considerable alarm, and which rendered it 
necessaiy to observe the greatest caution, even in the short 
voyages from one island to another. A T^ahacuk^ had been 
plundered a short time before in the very entrance to the bar* 
boor of Poros, and a caique which had left Poros some weeks 
before for Syra, with two American sailors, an Englishman, 
a worthy old Poreote, and several other Greeks, on board, had 
never since been heard of. There could be little doubt as to 
her fiile. Off the Scyllsean promontory is a little island, which, 
our boatman informed us, was a favourite lurking-place for the 
pirates; and the appearance of several suspicious looking 
caiques under the lee of the island, seemed to ^e confirmation 
to his statement. I instincdvel} drew my capote around me, and 
we passed by the dangerous point in safety. 

Hydra is a rocky and perfectly barren island, four or five 
miles distant from the Morea. The town is built upon the 



* A kind of small vessel. 
7 
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side facing the main land, around a little horse-shoe bay, which 
forms a harbour for the shipping. On approaching^it by water, 
it is one of the most singularly picturesque and beautiful j^ces 
in the world. It extends far up the sides of the rocks, which 
rise so precipitously from the water, that tfie houses seem piled 
upon each other in a lofty pyramid of the most dacding white- 
ness. The little promontories which form the harbour are alive 
with windmills, which, together with the monasteries and batte- 
ries that are perched upon the heights in the back ground, 
produce a Umt etuemble of novelty and beauty, that never 
fails to captivate the beholder. To a person fresh iBrom the 
filthy hovels of the Morea, the town of Hydra has an air of 
neatness and elegance, which, thouj^ real to a certaui extent, 
is no doubt greatly enhanced by the contrast with other places. 
The streets, though narrow and precipitous, are tolerably clean, 
the houses, though deficient in architectural beauty, are many 
of them substantially and expennvely built, and are goderally 
furnish^ with glased windows, a very unusual luxury in 
Greece. The gaudy little church belonging to the monastery 
of the Panagia, would be set down as one of the videnda even 
in the itineraries of France or Italy. Among its curiouties, are 
a pair of wax candles, weighing three hundred okas each, 
which were destined for Mecca as a present fixMn the Sultan, 
but were captured on their way by a Hydriote vessel. 

Hydra, superior as it is in many respects to the other cities 
of Greece, is like nearly all the rest of them, totally destitute 
of inns or other establishments of the kind for the accommoda- 
tion of tra%'ellers. The inliabitants are at the same time no- 
torious for their aversion to strangers, and except in cases where 
they come particularly recommended to their hospitaliQr, always 
regard them with suspicion and distrust. Jarvis found us 
quarters in the loft of a magazine, where, amid boxes and 
barrels, we partook of a sumptuous dinner of caviari and olives, 
squatting a la Turque around a littie circular board, raised a 
few inches firom the floor, which is the species of dining-table 
most comiQonly met with in Greece. 
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The day of our arrival was the &te day of some saint, whose 
name I thought it not worth the trouble to inquire ; the shops 
were closed, and nearly all the male inhabitants were parading 
up and down the quays, or amusing themselves about the coffee- 
houses, in playing cards, smoking, and drinking punch and 
roll. Taken as a body, they are decidedly the most finely 
ibrmed and athletic men I have ever seen ; and are by the 
concurrent testimony of all travellers, the most uniformly well 
dressed populaticm, that is to be found in any city in Europe. 
Scarcely any appearance of pover^ was visible,-^scarcely any 
of the ordinary miseries of war ; to have seen them lounging 
abovt the cafe and basars, dressed in their holiday suits, 
quietly smoking their pipes, and twirling their rosaries, one 
would hardly bave believed them to be at all interested in the 
calanutous events, which bad produced such frightful desola- 
tion among their brethren of the Morea. The costume of the 
males has been already described.* The females wear a plain, 
tight jadiet of cloth or silk, open in front, and a full petticoat, 
ftr the most part of some green material, ornamented with 
narrow tucks almost up to the waist, and a few stripes of red 
or yellow round the bottom. The bosom of the dress is cut 
out, so as to leave no covering for the breasts but the chemise 
or under garment. The eo^wre consists of nothing more than 
a large handkerchief folded over the head in a triangular form, 
the ends being crossed under the chin and tied on the top of 
the heiBMl. The foot is covered with a white stocking, and a 
neat, high-heeled, yellow slipper. The costume is, take it 
altogether, far from becoming ; though many of the women, 
who are scrupulously neat in their persons, and very pretty 
withal, become the costume remarkably well. 

The Hydriotes, L speak now of the lower classes, are dis- 
tinguished by their pride and insolence towards strangers, no 



* See page 9, note. 
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lew than by the respectMlity of thdr appearance. For my 
own part, I had no reason to complain of any thing more 
than an occasional look of conscions superiority; bat this is 
one of the accusations which are generally brought ag^ainst 
them* They are likewise notorious for their lawless and 
unruly dispositions, and their fondness for noise and riot. 
During my short stay in their city, the streets were every night 
infested with drunken* revellers, shouting, and singing, and 
firing iheir pistok, to the inconceivable annoyance and no 
small peril of the peacably disposed inhabitants. Disputes 
and quarrels ware very conmion, and not unirequendy resulted 
in the shedding of blood. Discreditable, however, as these 
excesses are, it by no means follows, that the Hydriotes are 
naturally worse than other people.f Let it be recollected, 
that the greater part of the population is composed of unedu* 
cated seafaring men; that the embarrassments which the 
war has thrown in the way of their occupations, oblige them 
to live in a great measure in idleness ; that they are unre- 
strained by the authority of wholesome laws, and that their 
evil propensities may consequently be indulged with impuni^; 
and we shall find far more reason to admire them for their 
moderation, than to censure them for their licentiousness. 
Let the maritime population of any civiliied country in Eu- 
rope or America be collected in a body«-let them enjoy the 
same facilities, and be subjected to similar temptations, and 
we should see^a state of society far more depraved than the 



* Intoxication was one of the besetting sins of the ancient Greeks. 
Their descendants inherit tke vice, but cases of beastly drunkenness are 
extremely rare among them. In foc^ I never knew a single instance, 
during aU my intercourse with the Greeks. But they are veiy fond, 
and particularly the islanders, of exhilarating themselves to a degree 
not quite consistent with good morals. 

t Their vices are chargeable, not upon the people themselves, but 
upon the peculiar circumstances in which they are situated. 
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wofM has ever yet wen in any Ohrisdan land. I had an op- 
portomty, in fact» of observing the contrast daring a sobse* 
qnent vint to iEgina, at a time when several English and 
Rnssian men of irar were lying in the harbour ; and it is a 
morti^ng and disgraceful troth, that there was more dmi^ 
kenness and debauchery, more noise and uproar, more fr^ 
quent breaches of the peace, among the few hundred sailors 
Aat were let loose upon the town from the foreign men of 
war, than among the whole populace of Hydra, rioting, as 
they were, in the unrestrained lieentiousness of newfy Bt> 
quired independence. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Hydriotes, together 
widi their neighbours the Spetuotes, are more corrupt in their 
morals, and more ferocious and ung^emable in their dispo* 
ntions, than the other inhabitants of Greece. But, happily 
for the nati<mal character, these Greeks are, strictly speaking, 
aot Greeks, but Albanians. It would be idle to inquire 
whether the other tribes that are known by the common name 
of Greeks, inherit the pure blood of Cadmus, and Theseus, 
and Agamemnon, uncontaminated by foreign mixture ; it is 
anffident that they speak the same language,* retain many of 
the same usages, and have occupied, from time immemorial, 
the same enchanted soil, to entitle them to the honour o( 
being eonridered the legitimate descendants of the ancient 
Hdlenians. But with the Hydriotes and their brother 
idanders, the case is very different; their settlement is of 
modem date; they still retain, tlie Albanian dialect in their 



* The modem Greek differs, it is tnie, from the ancient, in many 
parCicttlan, but it has undergone fewer chaages, dming tbe vicisaitudoi 
of time^ than any other spoken language. The same characters are 
itill preeerved, the majority of the words are the same in both lan- 
guages, and the inflexions of the noons and verbs are very similar. A 
well-edncated Romaik can understand the sense of the ancient au- 
thors without nmch difficulty. 
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istercourse with one another ; and a gtriking difference of 
character and manners is at once discemibk between them 
and the inhabitants of the continent. 

Hydra owes its orig^ to a few Albanian fishermen, who 
songht reftige firom Turkish tyranny upon its then uninhabited 
shores. It became in time a ccmsiderable town, and carried 
on a trade in small vessels with the neighbouring islands of 
the Archipelago ; but it was not until the events of the French 
revolution had opened a wider field for the enterprising spirit 
of the Greek sailors, that the paltry traffic in which they were 
engaged assumed a respectability and importance deserving 
of the name of commerce. Before this period, all the fi>reigii 
trade of the Turkish empire was in the hands of European 
merchants, many of whom had established themselves in the 
various seaports of the Levant, under the protection of their 
consuls, and endeavoured on all occasions to suppress the 
spirit of commercial enterprise among the Greeks. Cyprus 
had not a single vessel of its own ; Candia had five or rix 
belonging to Turkish proprietors, which traded with Egypt, 
Salonica, Smyrna, and Constantinople ; the islands of the 
Archipelago, and a few maritime towns which ware not inha- 
bited by Turks, carried on an insignificant coasting trade ; 
and the inhabitants of the Greek towns upon the borders of 
the Black Sea, the Dardanelles, and the Propontis, nfeuk oc- 
casional voyages to Constantinople with pro^sions and lum- 
ber. This was nearly the whole amount of Greek commerce 
between thirty and forty years ago. Its rapid extenaon, 
which has been one of the most powerful instruments in pre- 
paring the people for their long contemplated insurrection, 
was owing to the protection and encouragement of Russia, 
to the troubles which distracted the rest of Europe, and to 
the apprehensions of the Sultan for the safety of his empire, 
which diverted his attention from the rising growth and pros- 
perity of his Grecian rajahs. By die treaty of Kalnardji, 
exacted from the Porte in 1774 bv the victorious arms of 
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Russia, tbe court of St; Petenburgh had obtained the recog- 
nition o( their consols in all the ports of the Levant^ and a 
free navigation for their vessels in all the waters under the 
Ottoman jnrisdiction. A number of enterprising Greeks of 
the £gean islands, taking adyantage of this propitious mo- 
ment, made themselves niMninal subjects of Russia, by means 
of letters patent obtained iGrom the Rusrian ambassadors or 
consols, and under rrfnge of this fictitious transfer of alle- 
pance, fq>ened a trade with Taiganrock, an important town 
on the sea of Aiof. This was the foundation of that com- 
mercial q!>irit which the course of succeeding events called 
finrth mto such extensive operation. The treaty of 1702, 
which c<mcluded the second war, confirmed the conventions 
of Kainar^i, and raised the influence of Russia to its greatest 
height. Her ambassador at Constantinoj^, instead of the 
simple letters patent which had formerly been granted to 
the Greek merchants, now commenced the sale of Aerof^,* a 
kind of diploma which more effectually secured the holder 
book Turkish tyranny, and entitled him to all the privileges 
of a Russian subject. The ambassadors of the other powers, 
finding the sale of these documents a fruitful and convenient 
source of revenue, soon imitated the example of the Russian 
envoy, and sold their protection to hundreds of ragahij by 
investinl^ them with the nominal ofiice of interpreters to their 
regpecAve Iq^ations, and thus admitting them to the privileges 
of the Berat. Even the Sultan himself, in order to put a 
stop to these abuses, or to share at least in the emoluments 
arising from them, entered into competition with the ambassa- 
dors, and established a corps of Greek and Armenian mer- 



* These bermt$ were, in their origin, certificates conferred^ with the 
consent of the Porte, upon such of the Sultan's subjects as the fbreign 
ambaasadom might find necessary to employ in their serrice. By vir- 
tue of these certificates, the holders were regarded as subjects of the 
power to whose embassy they were attached. 
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chants, who Mjoyed, by right of pufchase, pecaliar 
ties and eiemptioiis* It was indeed a novel and nnhemrd of 
sight, to see men bartering their allegiance^ as they would 
barter dieir merchandise— the rights of an alien more prised 
and coveted than the rights of citisenship— -|Hrotection from 
tyranny put up for sale as an ardcle of traffic— and even a 
sovereign himself retailing to his snbjects, as it were by 
weight and measure, and retailing too for mon^, the common 
and unalienable rights of man ! 

It was at this period that the islands of Hydra, Spetria, and 
Ipsara, first became known in the commercial world. France 
being at war with nearly the whole of Europe, and tnSdmg 
in consequence from a scarcity of provisions, the enterprising 
navigators of these obscure islands undertook to supply her 
with com from the Black sea. Secure under the protection 
<tf the all powerful Beraiy which had the faculty of trans- 
forming their vessels and cargoes into Frank property, .when* 
ever it suited their convenience, they passed the Dardanelles 
under Russian or other Christian colours, loaded with grain at 
Odessa or Taiganrock, and hoisting the Turidsh flag as soon 
as diey re-entered the Archipelago, proceeded unmolested to 
the ports of France, where they disposed of their cargoes at 
an enormous advance. In later years, when Spain and Por- 
tugal became the theatre of war, they distingubhed themselves 
by the skill and intrepidity with which they attempted to evade 
the blockade of the Peninsula, and many ample fortunes were 
realised from the frequent success of these daring enterprises.* 



* This account of the rise of Greek commerce is given chiefly upon 
the authority of a ceurse of lectures on the literature of Modem Greece* 
ddiverad at Geneva, by lakobakes Risos» a distinguished l%anariote, 
whoheldbefinrethe war theoiBceaof Qrmnd Potteknk, or Prime Msdob* 
ter, to the Hoapodars of WaBaehia and Moldavia, and translating Dra- 
goman to the Raifl-Effendi. Besides these lectorea, he has published a 
number of poems and other works which are very highly spoken of. 
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Increasing ra|Mdly in wedth from their unexampled prosperity 
in trade, and acquiring confidence from experience, they soon 
began to venture forth beyoad the Mediterranean, and one 
small vessel, more daring than the rest, even found its way in 
safety across the Atlantic,* 

Sndi is the short and singular history of the revival of com-^ 
raerce in Chreece^-an era which ever deserves to occupy a 
conspicuous place in the event^l annals of her. regeneration. 
It opened the way for the introduction of wealth and civilita^ 
tion, established important relations with the nations of Eurc^, 
roused the industry and activity of the people, opened their 
eyes to the extent of their power and resources, and fostered 
that grofring spirit of independence, which previous events 
had long since awakened* And when the decisive hour at 
length* arrived, when they ventured to stand forth and assert 
their rights, it was their conimerce which furnished them a 
ready*made navy, without the aid ahd protection of which they 
must inevitably have fallm victims to the rage of their infu- 
riated oppressors. During the first six years of her struggle, 
Greece had not a single naticmal vessel ; her navy was entirely 
composed of merchant vessels, the property of private indivi- 
duals, and equipped and maintained in a great measure at the 
expense of the owners. Her admirals were opulent, merchants, 
unpractised in war, who, with a patriotism almost unexampled, 
fitted out their own vessels, and too|( Command of them in 
persiMD, devoting their lives and fortunes to the glorious cause 



* The Captain of this vessel, I wt» informed at CHbraltsii was living 
in that ]dace, a couunon beggar. Having misealcidated the ezpenieB 
of the voyage, and the value of his cugo in America, the enterprise re- 
iolted in his utter niin. He became 00 diapirited in consequence, that 
he never tetivned any farther than Gibraltar, preferring the disgrace of 
begging among strangers, to the morttfieatioh of returning in poverty 
to his native country. 

8 
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in which their country had embarked* In ibis manner the 
three islands coUected together a joint fleet of fifty or sixty 
sail. They were all light brigs and schooners, beautifally 
modelled, and as swift as the wind, but wholly unable to cope 
with the heavy frigates and threedeckers that were despatched 
against them from Constantinople. They never ventured, 
therefore, to meet the Turks in close engagement, but by so* 
perior vigilance and dexterity they generally contrived to keep 
their more powerful enemy at bay. By several well directed 
and successftil coups de. main, perfonned-. by means of their 



* The Hydriote merchants, it is trae, hesitated in the first instance 
to take part in the insurrection ; but when we consider the peculiarity 
of their situation, we can hardly find fault with them for their back- 
wardness. Excepting the pajrmentof an annual tribute, they already 
enjoyed all the substantial pitvileges of independence ; they were al^ 
lowed to manage their own internal concerns without the interference 
of Turkish magistrates, and not a Turk was allowed to reside in their 
island, or even to enter the town beyond the limits of the quay. They 
had grown rich upon a prosperous trade, and much of their capital was 
still abroad in commercial transactions, which the dangers of war must 
in a great measure interrupt. In joining in the contest, therefore, with 
their brethren of the Morea, they had very little to gain, and eveiy 
thing to lose. They had good reason to believe that the rising was 
premature, and saw very little hope of a successful issue. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore^that they should have hesitated, before enter- 
ing upon so important a step. Patriotism is a virtue, which, except in 
a few exalted minds, never persuades men to encounter the perils of a 
revolution, without the hope of bettering, in some way, their private 
condition. With the merchants of Hydra, as would be the case with 
the mass of mankind, it resolved itself into a calculation of profit and 
loss ; and it was not until the sailors had forced them to the measure, 
that they at length declared in favour of the insurgent party. These 
more prompt and disinterested patriots, already thrown out of employ, 
and allured by the hope of plunder which the prospect of the war offered 
them, rose tumultuously in a body, and could not be pacified until the 
merchants had consented to fit out.their vessels and advance them a 
censiderable amount of money. 
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fireshipSy they raised to such a degree the terror of their name, 
tiiat the mere sight of the Grecian flag-waving over a paltry 
golette^ would pat to flight the proudest ship in the Ottoman 
navy* The Turks regarded the Grecian marine, as one re- 
gards a nest of hornets, which he has the power of crushing 
at a single blow, but which he is afraid of approaching on ac- 
count of the secret sting with which they are armed. This se- 
cret sting which rendered the Greeks so formidable, was the 
dreaded brulot, that tremendous weapon which they knew how 
te employ with such consummate skiO, and which ttie gigan- 
tic but unwieldy power of the Turks was seldom able to avert* 
Bidding good riddance to Hydra^— toits snow white houses 
with not a tavern or hostelrie among them all-— its pretty litde 
women, and its disorderly and unmannerly men — ^its savoury 
caviari — ^its enormous radishes— its resin flavoured wine, and 
its spirit-stirring raki — together with all and wndry its other 
luxuries and delights, we chartered a caique, and directed our 
course towwds the low, gray liills of Spefzia* After broiling 
all day long beneath a December sun,, and toiling with sail 
and oar against one of the most baffling winds that ever tried 
a sailor's patience, we succeeded at last in reaching our desti- 
nation. We were just entering the harbour, (alas ! the per- 
versity of winds and waves !) when the propitious breece which 
we had longed for in vain,- came most obligingly to our as- 
sistance. But it came, like many another officious friend, at 
the very momeii^ when its services were no longer needed. 
For want of better accommodations, we were fain to throw our- 
selves upon the hospitality of the monastery of St. Nicolas. 
We were readily admitted within its sacred waUs, and were 
ushered into a dirty, unfurnished, and comfortless cell, by a 
blind old caloyer, who exercised the functions o( fbrestiero. 
We were disposed to regard his want of vision as some excuse 
for the ill-conditioned state of the apartment to which he con- 
ducted us ; but if he could not see the dirt, he certainly might 
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have Mi it, even without supposing the defect of his visual 
organs to have quickened in the least degree his other senses. 
On entering the ceU we found a lasy and ragged member ct 
the fraternity coiled up in one comer on a little straw mat, and 
tranquilly doling by the light of a glimmering lamp suspend- 
ed over his head. Old Demetrakes,* the foreiHerOf roused 
lum from his slumbers by a touch of the foot, rather uiicere- 
monipusly administered, and which the sleeping man thought 
proper to construe as a kick, and accordingly took in high 
dudgeon. H6 started up on his haunches with very much the 
growl and attitude of a bear, and demanded an explanation 
for so rudely interrupting his repose. Demetrakes, who was 
evidently in the habit of being obeyed, answered very laconi- 
cally, that some strangers had arrived, and ordered his turbu- 
lent subject forthwith to vacate the premises for their use. 
The gentleman remonstratrd against the cruel^ and injustice 
of such an order, and resolutely refused to comply. The old 
faresHefOf finding the gentle means of persuasion to fail o( 
their usual eflfect, now undertook to enforce obedience to 
his commands by dint of sinew and musgle ; and a scuffle 
ensued not very creditable to the Christian patience and for- 
bearance of the holy brethren. We ware scandalised at the 
unbecoming scene, and by our timety intercession extorted 
from the enraged Demetrakes a reluctant consent, to let the 
fractious and intractable monk retain unmolested the comer <^ 
&e apartment which he held in his possession. 



* The termmaiiou omc, which the Greeks are so fond of giving to 
their names, is a diminutive, expressive of tenderness or affection, but 
frequently applied without any fitness or propn^ty. It is very common, 
for instance, to hear a stout and savage Eapitanos addressed in this man- 
ner, for whom the most harsh augmentative would be far too soil and 
gentle. 
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We asked for supper, and the good old menfi furnished us 
whh wine, olives, salt fish, and barley bread; of which we par- 
took, in the primitive simplicity of nature, unincumbered with 
knives, or forks, or spoons, or any of the usual paraphernalia 
of the. table. While we were engaged in our repast, our 
{lious room-mate entertained us widi an exhibition of his devo- 
tional fervour in the performance of his evening orisons. For 
a fbU hour did he toil and labour at the work of prayer, caQ- 
mg in turn upon half the saints in the calendar, bowing and 
crossing himself the whole while with indefatigable ardour, 
and stooping down at intervals to kiss the dust and rub his 
forehead in the dirt with the most praiseworthy meekness and 
humility. All these performances he went through entirely 
heedless of our presence, or, rather, in consequence of our 
presence, and for the sake of pure ostentation. Our own 
simple meal and the caloyer's laborious devotions being con- 
cluded, we wrapped ourselves in our capotes, and stretched 
ourselves on the floor— for beds and bedding are comforts as 
yet unknown in Greece, even in far more luxurious habita- 
tions than the monastery of St. Nicolas. We soon found that 
we had other and more offensive companions to pass the night 
with us, besides the filthy monk, who was now harmlessly 
snoring in the opposite comer. These were certain nimble- 
footed vermin, who came upon us like a thousand men, as if 
to expel UAviei armii from the place. My fellow-travellers, 
long accustomed to such society, seemed wholly unconscious 
of the attack ; but to the uninitiated, like myself, resistance 
was unavailing. I was fairly driven out of doors, and com- 
peUed to pass the night in the romantic, though somewhat 
tedious and uncomfortable occupation, of gaiing at the stars, 
and admiring the moonlight prospect over <' the deep, dark 
blue jEgean," from the beautiful terrace of the convent. 



* The literal translation of the title of the Greek monks, which is 
compounded of the words mmxh and ><$•?. 
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Under the portico of the church which stands in the conrt- 
yard of the monastery, is suspended a painting — a rarer Qnrio* 
sity of the pictorial art than can be found in the galleries of 
Rome or Florence ! In acuracy of design* and beauty of execu- 
tion, it must yield indeed to some of the Italian chef d'oeuvres; 
for these minor excellencies seem to have been either beneath 
the notice or beyond the skill of the artist. But in boldness 
and originality of conception, those nobler and loftier qualities, 
there are few productions of the pencil that can enter into com- 
petition with this truly wonderful painting. The subject is 
the last judgment ; and in depicting the terrors of the awfol 
scene, the unknown author has displayed a wild luxuriance 
and a reckless sublimity of imagination, which are not sur* 
passed even by Michael Angelo himself, in his representation 
of the same difficult subject on the wall of the Sistine chapeL 
But a more particular description will better exhibit the real 
merit of this curious production. 

In the upper part of the painting is a visible representation 
of the Holy Trinity, with an Angel on each side rolling up a 
scroll, on one of which is depicted the moon, and on the other 
the sun and stars. This is probably intended to represent the 
heavens passing away like a scroll. In the centre of a circle 
composed of various aUegorical emblems, is the throne of Christ 
with the twelve apostles and two of the prophets ranged on either 
side of it in little niches. Underneath the throne and occupy- 
ing the centre of the picture, is another circle, containing a 
view of Calvary, surmounted by the cross and the various in- 
struments of crucifixion described by the evangelists. Over 
the cross are hovering two angels with trumpets, proclaiming 
the glad tidings of redemption, and beneath it, without the cir- 
cle, are two curiously dressed figures stuck in gold leaf upon 
a dark blue ground, which, as ' appears from the names 
written over them, are intended to represent our first parents ; 
for the artist, aware of the dangqr of misconception, has very 
judiciously followed the exampleof the con»derate Dutchman 
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and explained in writing the different parts of his work. Be* 
low this last, gronp are the scales of justice, with a^deemon 
holding a soal to be weighed, while two others are bringing 
bundles on their backs containing crimes for the opposite scalci 
and the Archangels are attempting to thrust away with their 
spears the officiating devils. Next are seen groups of the 
dftmned led away in chains by an infernal escort to the mouth 
of a huge serpent which is intended for the entrance of the 
bottomless pit. In the mouth is Satan with Judas in his arms, 
and several caloyers in the act of descending. The main 
body of the right .side of the painting is occupied by a proces'' 
sion of saints headed by St. Peter, about to enter Paradise, 
which is represented by a row of little gilt houses, like sentry- 
boxes. In this part of the picture are ^so seen the dead rising 
from their graves. On the opposite side is a little pool of 
water, with a female figure seated on a whale, and holding a 
ship in her hand. The whale, as well as a variety of other 
sea monsters are vomiting forth human bodies. This is the 
sea giving up its dead. Various animals on land are also 
casting forth different members of the human body, which they 
are supposed to have ^aten. Next comes Moses, with a body 
of Jews, directing their attention to the Messiah, and Anti- 
christ cutting off the head of Enoch, while Elias stands by in 
the attitude of remonstrating. The remainder of this side of 
the painting is occupied by the flames of the pit rising. up to 
devour the multitude of the damned. Such are the principal 
objects which the grotesque imagination of the painter has 
assembled together in this singular effort of his art: they are 
scattered promiscuously over the canvas, without any regard to 
perspective, and without any connected scenery, the different 
groups being detached from each other, and painted for the 
most part upon one uniform ground of gold or dark blue. 

In the church is a basso-relievo representation of the patron 
saint, which is regarded with great veneration. The figure is 
of beaten gold, and is wrought upon a ground of silver. It is 
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framed and hung up in the form of a picture, and as such is 
considered by the Greeks, who though devoutly eschewing the, 
worship of idols or images, pay as much reverence to their 
pictures or paintings, as St. Peter of the Vatican, or any other 
favourite statue, receives from the pious Catholic. TUs mode 
of working golden figures upon a silver ground is very com-' 
mon in the east, and will serve to throw some light upon the 
much debated allusion of Solomon to " apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver." 

Spetzia is, like Hydra, almost exclusively inhabited t>y sea- 
faring men, the most insolent and ungovernable of all the 
Gredc Islanders. Their dark and savage countenances, and 
the air of reckless ferocity with which they swagger . along, 
render them the most foAidding and repulsive of all the Greeks 
that I have met with. Cooped up in their barren island, de- 
prfved not only of their wonted means of subsi8tance,v but of 
their favourite occupation upon the seas, which habit has ren- 
dered almost indispensable to their existence, and suddenly re- 
duced to a life of idleness and poverty, they become restless and 
impatient, as might be expected, from so violent a change in 
their habits ; their vicious propensities are sufiered to grpw 
rank and unrestrained, and produce the natural fruits of crime 
and disorder. Their commerce is gone,-— 4heir navy is now 
scarcely more than a name, — and the gallant vessels which 
once wafied them riches with every gale that blew, are crowded 
together dismantled and deserted in the now silent and unfre- 
quented harbour. Such of the inhabitants as have the means 
t)f indulgence spend their time in drinking and smoking, and 
gambling about the coffee-houses, and many of those who have 
not, will not scruple to obtain them by any mode which fortune 
may throw in their way. The consequence of this state of 
things is a degree of anarchy and insubordination, which makes 
it unsafe for a stranger to venture unprotected into the more 
retired parts of the town. I was walking one morning with 
my Mainote companion, but a short distance from the bazaTf 
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#heD we were met by a friend of his' who assured us that we 
weire in great danger of being robbed and recieving personal 
injury, if we proceeded any farther into the town. The same 
caution was afterwards repeated to us by an old priest Such 
a state of society is to be lamented, but it would be unjust and 
unreasonable to censure men too severely for vices which have 
been entailed uponthem^ in a great measure, by their misfor- 
tunes; and we should be more especially careful in passing 
judgment upon these ignorant and unenlightened islanders^ 
when the records of civilization afford such good reason to be^ 
lieve, that even our own countr3rmen, if placed in the same try-* 
ing circumstances, with, the same temptations to crime, and 
the same facilities for its commission, would be guilty of far 
greater excesses than have ever disgraced the populace of 
Hydra or Spetzia. 



CHAPTER VI. 

On our return to Poros, we found the frigate Hellas, the 
steamboat Enterprise, and the ci-devant l^urkish Corvette,* 
which had just arrived from a cruise offNavarino, where the 
admiral in chief had been amusing himself for some days, in 
sailing about and reconhoitering with his spy-glass the rem- 
nant of the Turkish fleet The principal achievement of this 
expedition was the capture of a piratical boat, which had 
plundered a Dutch merchantman. The boat was retained 
and towed in triumph to Poros ; but her crew were delivered 
over to the enraged Dutchman, to be carried to Corfu, and 
there dealt with in due form of law. This was the termina* 



* Captured by the Hellas some months before. 
9 
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doa of Lord Cocbrane's operalMms in Greece : the ieel wa» 
nam laid up m ingloriotts inaction, and the patriotic adnural 
had full opportimiQr to enjoy his favourite arausement of 
hunting woodcock <hi the plain of Damala. 

In company with the odier^Ammcans at Poros, I dined oa 
board of the ma^esdc firigate, the pride as well as the disgiace 
of our country, and had the honour of an introduetipn to 
Lord Cochrane. His IcNrdship— I qieak now withnKure par- 
ticular reference to his outward man — ^is as indifferent a spe- 
cimen of nobility as could well be produced. A weadBer* 
beaten and iU-featnred countenance, surrounded by reddish 
hair and whiskers, a tall and awkward figure Ix^^inning to be 
bent by age, apd a slovenly style c^ dress, set off however by 
the manners of a gentleman, form the perscmal characteristics 
of this mercenary hero. He entered freely into conversation 
about the affairs of Greece, and expressed himself with a cold 
and heartless indifference to her welfare, which showed that it 
was neither sympathy for her sufferings, nor the love of her 
cause, but the tempting glitter of her gold, that had broof^t 
him to her aid, and that he would be willing at any moment 
to abandon her for any other nation, that would o£kr a higher 
bid for his services. 

Shortly afler our return to head-quarters, the town was 
thrown into an alarming commotion, almost amounting to a 
civil war, by a " trifle light as air," which would not be worth 
recording, but to illustrate the singularly inflammable state of 
the social elements.in Greece. I was occupied in one of our 
magasines, when a soldier named Michel!, whom we had dis- 
charged from our service a short time before, caihe up to me 
decked out in the most extravagant style of paUkari foppery, 
and made the modest demand of a barrel of flour. I at first 
treated his request jocosely, and asked him if it was upon the 
ground of poverty that he presented himself as a beggar. He 
answered very insolently that these suppHes were sent out 
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^fiir the nalioii,"* nd tte Ik, as one of the natknit was en- 
tided to his share with dbe tHL Fbnfiag it iaqpossibk to get 
fid of his in^xucomtjr by a civil refinal, I was at length 
obKged to eject Imd fifom the premises by a gentle application 
<if the hand to the back of his neck. His first impulse was to 
grasp his atagiam; bnt recollecting probably Aat I always 
carried a pair of pistols in my pocket, he thon^ proper to 
restrain lus wrath for the present, and after a few conmion- 
place impreCationB, strode away mattering direats of vengeance* 
It h a pp en ed, nnfixtanasely, thai while his ire was yet in fidl 
and overflowing eboUidon, he met an old ckam6li in jom em- 
ploy, accompanaed by Francesco, one of our soldier-«ervants, 
liringing bread from the oven for the use of die hospital. 
Michdi seined dns first opportmiity for wreaking Us ven- 
geance, and snatching a h>af of bread ttcm the tray, endea* 
v>o n w d to make oif with his booty. But Francesco, true to 
his charge, laid fearlessly hold of die invader, and stroire to 
rescue the capdve loaf. He was overpowered and beaten by 
a friend of his antagomst, and chased through the street by 
Micheli himself with a drawn ataghan in his hand. A re- 
spectable sh<^keqper of the town, indignant at the outrage^ 
norw hiterfered in behalf of Francesco, and deah retriboCiott 
upon the man that had beaten him. Tlie affair soon became 
noised abroad, and a general uproar ensued. A large mch 
assembled about the scene of the afiray, and two hostile par- 
ties were fermed, one declaring for the Americans, the other 
fcr Midieli. In the midst of the confusion, the shqp-keeper 
who had taken Francesco's part received a stab in the badL 
from the knife of a fellow townsman, and almost immediately 
expired. It was now late in the evening, and Micheli and 



* <« Aift rs >iMj." This was a plea very tommonly aaade to us by Im- 
proper ^iplicants for charity. 
t Porter. 
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the murderer contrived to make their escape under cover of 
the darkness, and fled with precipitation from the island. It 
was a fortunate circumsttoce that the night closed in, .in dme 
to put an end to the quarrel before it had proceeded any £ir- 
ther ; had it been otherwise, the most fatal consequences might 
have been the result. But it was too dark tp fight,**— and 
after a tumultuous war of words, during which an attack 
upon our hospital was loudly threatened, the contending par* 
ties at length gradually dispersed, and betook themselves to 
the coffee-houses, to drown their animosity in the fumes of 
tobacco and raki. 

We had chartered at Spetzia a beautiful armed brig, for the 
purpose of carrying provisions to the district of Mdiina, in the 
southern part of the Morea, which, we had been informed, was 
swarming with helpless fugitives from all the neighbouring 
country, who had been driven firom their homes by Ibrahim 
and his merciless Egyptians.* On the 14th of December I 



* before engaging the Spetziote vessel, old Mauromichales, the for- 
mer Bey of Maina, hearing of our intention to send relief to that part of 
the country, had ofibred us the gratuitous use of a vessel which he had 
^ with him at iBgina. We had nearly conchided to accept an ofibr made 
with such apparent generosity ; but upon coining to the point we fouid 
tha^ we should be saddled with a debt of nearly $200 which the vessel 
had incurred, and which must be paid off before she could be allowed 
to leave iEgina. We moreover received information, almost amount- 
ing to certam proof, that this vessel of Petro Bey's was the identical 
pirate which had robbed the American brig Cherub the preceding sum- 
mer. In consequence of these circumstances, we declined the treache- 
rous offer, and made our bargain widi the Spetziote. But the old Bej 
was so exceedingly anxious that his vessel should be the honoured in- 
strument of carrying the American charities to his native district, that 
he despatched his brother Constantine Bey to Poros, to renew the pro- 
posal. Mr. Mill^, with whom he held the first conference on the sub- 
ject, told him plainly all that he had heard, and said he should have 
nothing to do with robbers. Upon being faced with this unexpected 
accusation, the sweat started upon Constantine 's face, and after an 
awkward attempt to exculpate himself, he withdrew. If he had been 
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sailed fircmi Poros in charge of this vessel, accompanied by 
Jarvb ^and a party of his foUkarii^ and on the morning of the 



actuated by motiyes of pure generosity, this rebuff woul^ have prevent- 
ed bim from urging the matter any farther; but notwithstanding' the 
treatment he had received, he still persisted. Having fuled with Mr. 
MiDer, he next made the attempt upon me. He came the next morning 
to the magazine, where I was getting out the flour which he so eagerlj 
coveted, and informed me that if we were desirous of sending another 
caigo to Maina^ his vessel was upon the point of sailing, and would be at 
our service. I thanked him for his kindness, and said the present ship- 
ment was all we should send to that quarter. He seemed disappointed 
and made no reply, but stood for some moments in fr brown study. To 
break the silenceri asked him when his vessel would sail. He said^ she 
would probably sail in company with us. Looking him steadily in the 
face, to see whether he would take my meaning, I observed that Coch- 
rane's brig would also sail about the same time. He was terribly con- 
fused and after scratching the ground for the space of a minute With his 
walking stick, bade me good morning, 'and walked off in a huff. Still, 
however, he was not to be deterred from his object. The foUowing day 
lie called at our mansion house. I happened to be alone. He was very 
dyil and courteous, and said he should send letters by us to his brothers 
in MaTna, requesting their good offices in our behalf, together with his 
secretary, who would be us^ul to us from his knowledge of the country. 
I replied that we should go amply furnished in every roipect, and were 
well acquainted with the situatioD of the countfy, and would therefore 
not give him the trouble, either to write to his brothers on our account* 
OT to send any of his people along with us. Finding him not to be 
satisfied with indirect hints, I told him frankly, that we had certain rea» 
aoBs for declining his offers altogether; that we had been robbed and 
eheated so often that we had become suspicious ; and that we were de- 
termined that the remainder of the chanties intrusted to our care should 
go to the starving and destitute for whom they were intended, instead 
of falling into the hands of the rich and powerful. I then commented 
upon tiie mean, dishonourable, and unfeeling conduct of some of the 
principal men in Greece, who instead of lending their aid to those who 
had come from distant countries on charitable errands, had done all in 
their power to circumvent them, as well by secret and underhanded 
measure^y as by open force. The persevering Bey listened very re- 
spectfully to. my harangue, but still persisted in his kind intention of 
sending his letters and secretary. Hearing Mr. Miller's voice without, 
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tiiirl day airived at Kilriais,* a «inaU town near tfie head of Ae 
bay of Kafaooata or Goron. Bat our proceedings in'Maiaa 
will be better understood, by some previous account of diis 
singular and interesting region. 

The district now known by the name of Maina is the 
mountainous promontory, Ibrmed by the raoge of Taygetus, 
wUch constituted a fairge portion of the territory of the an* 
dent Lacedsemonians* it is peopled by a primitive race, 
distinct in their manners and mode of living from the other 
inhabitants of Greece, and who boast that the pure blood of 
the ancioit Spartans still flows in their veins. A difference of 
opinion exists as to the purity of their origin, bat it is pret^ 
generaHy admitted that they have been preservcfd fireeer irom 
foreign mixture than most of their Romaic brethren. At all 
events, their claim derives con^derabk plansibili^ from the 
striking resemblance of many of dieir aaiUmiA to those which 



I now went and called him to my aasistaace. He flew iato a utoiqaui^ 
paanoB — ^walked divo^y up to Confltaatuie — UM kun oaoe lor aJl, that 
we shoald have notliiBg to do with other lettess or men of his ead 
cfaaUenged him to fi^t, befbvo he had tnae to speak « word. The 
vaUmt Bejr was astomded at tibe decided tdjae la which MiUer ad- 
dfessed himt-^^giiimedaiihaetly smite" and aaid '< Aorr— wiped his 
fhoe» and pmtosted that our suepickNU wore withoat fonadatio a a a d 
1^ as with a cool and formal ^ Ao^Xo; if0tf»" aad a most rindictive roll 
of the eye. Whether or no it was the iateatioa of the lAamoauchales 
to get possession of ocv floor, and retain k for their own benefit, I shall 
not pretend to decide. At ail events, if there was any iatentioa of fiwd 
play, I am disposed to faiy the Mame upon Constantjae, aadto ezonearaite 
tiw <dd Bey, who is acknow led g ed by ell who have had opporlaaities of 
knowing him, to be a well meaning and ezcdttent old man. He has 
given the most unqnestionaMe proofs of onalfected patriotiam, and caa 
hardly be sappoeed capable of descending fW>m his exalted nak, to medi- 
tate BO paltry an act of dishonesty . if it is t»e that his vessel hu been 
engaged in piracies, it is but jostioe to his cfaamcter to suppose, that 
they were conmdtted by some other members of his fiumly, withcwt his 
knowledge or participation. 
* Travellers have generally written this name KitreSt. 
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v» find desoiibed in the andtnl writars, and firoia the singnkr 
UcX that the hbtories of gone of the Spartan hexoeg are fooml 
interwoven with the popofair tradilions and superstitions of the 
comtry. Besides, the mere eircnmstance of the general pre« 
valence of sneh a notion, among a people so mde and igno- 
ramt 9^ the Mauiotes, and so entirely removed from f<Nreign 
interconraet &nnshet of itself no small evidence <tf its correct- 
ncsi. The country is extremely barren ; so much so, that 
tiie vtmost caMvatioB of which it is susceptible is madequale 
to die support of its scanty popal»tbn« In consequence of 
this poverty of their country, which renders subsistence so 
difficult and precarious, the inhabitants have long been noto- 
riousibr their predatory habits, both by sea and land. Being 
conveniently sitoatsd for piratical operations, on the grand 
highway of the Mediterranean commerce, they have ever been 
the terror of the passing merchantman ; and taking advan- 
tage of the fadHtaes afiirded them by the rugged defiles of 
their mountains, th^ have rendered themselves equally finrmi- 
dflbfe to the traveller on land. But with all theur lawless 
ptopensities, they possess many noble and generous qualities ; 
and aie not to be cohfiwnded with the desperate adventurers 
that feOow a similar profession in civilized communities. 
They are no vulgar robbers or freebooters ; they are, it is 
true, bold and fearless in tdieur calling, but they exercise it 
with a moderation and generosity that are nowhere else to be 
found in men who live by violence. In the piracies which 
they have committed, we hear little of cutting of throats, and 
blowing out brains, and hoisting to the yard-arm, as is the 
practice with the marauders of other seas. And on land, 
they are by no means guilty of indiscriminate plunder. The 
straiiger that has in any manner been introduced to their 
hospitafity, i^ as safe, both in his person and his property, 
as if guarded by a host ; if he has once broken their bread, 
his protection becomes not only a point of honour, but a sacred 
du^. Lake the Klephts of Roumelia, they cherish irrecon- 
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dleable hatred towards the Turks, and it is upon the^ their 
natural enemies that they most delight to exercise their voca-« 
tion. War, the name by which they honour their predatory 
excursions, is the occupation to which they are trained from 
childhood. The rifle is their constant companion from. the 
moment they are able to wield it, and in the use t)f it they 
become singularly expert* Every village has its target and 
shooting ground, where the children receive their education | 
and even the women take part in these martial exercises, as ill 
times of danger they also take part in battle with their bus* 
bands and brothers. 

The Mainotes are governed by native chieftains, who live 
in square castles, and with the title of Koiriravo^ exercise 
a kind of feudal jurisdiction over their respective clan& 
These Kapitanoi are perpetually quarrelling and waging 
war with each other, when they have nothing better to do ; 
but in times of public danger, they readily forget their private 
animosities, and make conmion cause for the common safety. 
The country has never been completely subjugated by the 
Turks ; its natural strength and the spirit of the inhabitants 
having enabled them to maintain a sort of midway indepen- 
dence, in spite of the various attempts which have from time 
to time been made to reduce them.* tThe distinguishing 
feature of their character is a wild and romantic love of 
liberty, which disdains alike every species, of restraint; a 



* They paid an annual tribute to the Porte, but not a Turk ever re- 
Bided among them, or ever entered their territory but at the peril of 
his money and his life. 

t « L^ (Maina) sent ensevelies des actions h&roiques, dignes d'etre 
transmises & la po8t6rit6 par la plume d^s Thacydides et -des Xtoo« 
phons ; Id. eziste encore, et je I'ai vu, un de ces chefs Mainotes, qui 
?Lyant pris les armes i rarrivee des Russes, enferme dans one tour 
avec 40 hommes, soutint un si^ contre 6000 Turcs ; il s'y defendit 
plusieurs jours, et les assiegans, etant enfin parvenus i embr^er son 
asile, virent sortir sanglans ;et couverts de blessures deux hommes, un 
vieillard et son fils V'-^Voy, pitt, de la Orice. 
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savage and untamed spirit of independence, which has braved 
and defied the power of their Turkish masters, and which, so 
long as th^y remain in their present state of untutored barba- 
rism, will brave with equal stubbornness all the efibrts that 
may be made to bring them within the pale of an established 
government Proud of their Spartan blood, they look down 
vrith contempt upon all other Greeks, regarding them as a 
mongrel race of vile barbarians, possessing no common ties of 
kindred or country with the brave and legitimate descendants 
of Lycurgus and Leonidas; and though they have taken an 
active and honourable part in the events of the revolution, it 
has been more from hatred of the Turks, than from any fellow- 
feeling with their companions in the struggle, or from any 
desire or intention on their part of attaching themselves per- 
manendy to the federal government of Greece. They are 
not such fools, tfaey say, as to rid themselves of one yoke, ' 
tamely to thrust their necks into another ; to spend their blood 
and treasure in shaking off the tjnranny of the Turks, and 
then submit, like slaves, to be ruled by Moreotes and Rou- 
meliotes. To this general feeling among the Mainotes, the 
Mauromichales seem to be almost the only exception ; and it 
is in consequence probably of their more enlarged and liberal 
views, ihsLt tiiey have acquired the enmi^ and ill will of many 
of the other KapUanoi. 

In the year 1776, when Mad'na was separated from the 
Pashalik of the Morea, the whole country was placed under 
the nominal jurisdiction of a Bey, elected by the Kapitancd 
from their own number, but subject to the approval of the 
Capitan Pasha. The Bey differed but litde however from 
the other chieftains, except as being their organ of commu- 
nication with the Turks, and the responsible agent for the 
collection and payment of the tribute. The office continued 
nntil the breaking out of the revolution, at which period it 
was filled by the renowned Mauromichales, more commonly 
known by the* titie of Petro Bey. 

10 



CHAPTER VII. 



KiTRlAis, the place where we first landed in Mama, is a 
smaU hamlet composed of some fifteen or twenty miserable 
habitations, which are huddled together as if in a fright, 
around the foot of an old castle, standing close to the sea, 
upon the brow of a low sandy cliff. The mountains rise be- 
hind it in steep and lofty acclivities, which are cut into ter- 
races and cultivated with immense labour, and over aD are seen 
peering the highest peaks of Taygetus, ascending majesticaUy 
towards the heavens in dazzling masses of untrodden snow. 
A larger town called Mantine, to which Kitriais may be con- 
sidered as merely a port, is just visible over the top of one of 
the lofty ridges in the back ground, its grove of olives and 
slender spire giving a beautiful and picturesque outline to the 
mountain. 

The castle of Kitriais has been at different times the resi- 
dence of the Beys of Mai'na, and is at present occupied by 
Kapiian Antonakes, the youngest brother of Petro Bey. It 
was taken by storm by the Mauromichales about fifteen years 
ago, being at that time in the possession of the Bey Constan- 
tine Zerbakos, who had bought the office at Constantinople, 
and with the assistance of a troop of hired Albanians, had 
turned out his father-in-law, the k^gularly elected Bey. The 
principal tower, which still remains in a shattered and ruined 
state, is a memorial of the civil war that ensued, and which 
resulted in the deposition of Constantine, and the elevation of 
Mauromichales in his stead. 



It was oiur intention to avoid all communication with the 
great men of the coootry, after the lessons which recent eipe- 
rience had taught us. Impelled, however, by feelings of cu» 
riosi^, we walked through the town, and directed our steps 
towards die castle. We had approached within a short dis- 
tance of it, and stood admiring its strange and antiquated ap- 
pearance, when a fine looking and graceful young man, the 
son of the King of Sparta,* came to meet us, with a doien 
wild looking fellows at his back, all splendidly armed and 
equipped,— bade us welcome to Kitriais, with a polite and 
friendly salutation, — and invited us into the castle. To de- 
cline the proffered hospitality of a Mainote chieftain, would 
have been an unpardonable insult ; and we were fain, there- 
fore, to comply with the unexpected invitation. Following our 
distinguished guide, we entered an arched gateway, traversed 
a dirty and ruinous court, and passing from thence into a smaM 
dilapidated apartment, were suddenly ushered into the presence 
of Kapiian Antcmakes. NotUng could present a greater con- 
trast, than the appearance of the mansion and its owner. The 
former was dir^, unfiimished, and falling to deci^ ; the latter 
was richly arrayed m the Albanian fashion, with jacket of 
olive-coloured satin, PhomianeUa of fine Hnen, l^gings of 
green and gold, and an elegant shawl around his waist. He 
was squatting upon a rug, with bis legs folded under him, after 
the universal custom of the East, twirling his rosary, drinking 
in huge volumes of tobacco smoke from the mouth of his long 
amber-headed pipe, and chattiBg famihariy with the host of 
attendants diat snrroimded him. As soon as be saw us enter 
the apartment, he hastily swaHowed his last whiff of tobacco, 
and ordering his attendants to make way for us, received us 
with a blunt, though good-natured welcome, and graciously 
seated us by his side. He immediately drew from his sash a 



* The title of one of Petro'e brothere. 
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letter^ whichy he ssddy be had just received from his brother 
Constantine, infomiiiig bun of our departure for Maina, and 
requesting his advice and assistance in the business which we 
had in band. I watched his countenance, to see whether he 
had not kept back the most important part of the contents of 
the letter ; but there was something so frank and undisguised 
in his manner, that I>concluded Constantine must have thought 
proper, for his own credit and that of his family, to conceal 
the unpleasant circumstances which had taken place at Poros. 
Be this as it may, Antonakes treated us, during all our inter- 
course, with a show of the most perfect cordiality, and, so far 
as we were personally concerned, manifested every disposition 
to befriend and oblige us. We suspected him, it is true, of an 
itching desire to come in, in an honest way, for a share of our 
benefactions, and he would no doubt have considered a present 
of a few barrels of flour as no more than a fitting compliment 
to the chief man of the place ; but we must give him the cre- 
dit, as well as the other KapUanoi^ robbers as they were by 
profession, of withholding their hands from an alluring prey, 
out of a pure respect for the duties of hospitali^, and of merely 
attempting to obtain by intrigue and management what they 
might readily have effected by force. 

KapUan Antonakes was a Mainote, and accustomed to 
employ the weapons of compulsion — ^he was also a Greek, and 
knew how to employ the arts of intrigue. But Jarvis too was 
a thorough bred Greek ; and after thanking our host for his 
friendly offers of assistance, and assuring him of our full confi- 
dence in the purity of his intentions, told him, that to save his 
family from any unjust suspicions, and to avoid giving cause of 
scandal to his enemies, he had better not interfere any farther, 
than giving us such advice and information as we needed. 
Antonakes assented to the propriety of this course, and our 
conference, which had lasted an hour, was thus brought to an 
amicable termination. 
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The number of suffering poor, whom we found in Kitriais, 
was not so great as we bad expected ; many of tbem baving 
taken confidence since tbe battle of Navarino, and ventured 
once more to return to tbeir bomes. Armiro, anotber Mainote 
town a little fartber up the bay, was menticMied to us as a more 
central and convenient place for tbe distribution of our cargo, 
and thitber Antonakes proposed tbat we sbould go, offering 
to accompany us bimself, for tbe purpose of faciUtating our 
inquiries. We acceded to tbe proposal, determined bowever 
to be upon our guard against any treacbery tbat migbt be 
meditated against us ; and Antonakes baving summoned bis 
trusty pipe-bearer, tbe inseparable companion of bis waking 
bours, we stepped into a barge, manned witb six lusty oars- 
men, and left Kitriais, followed by tbe gaze of its wbole popu- 
lation, wbo bad assembled to compare tbe surmises to wbicb 
the unexpected advent of tbe stranger bad given rise, and to 
enjoy tbe novel sight of a coat and pantaloons, so rarely seen 
upon tbeir coast 

A short distance from Kitriais we passed a solitary church 
standing in the midst of an olive grove, upon a low projecting 
cliff of red earth, where some inconsiderable vestiges of an- 
tiquity are visible. Tbe place is called Palaio Chorioj^ and 
is evidently tbe site <^ an ancient town, supposed to be Abia 
or Pherse. A little farther we came to Myloi, a small hamlet 
so. called from a number of mills, wbicb are turned by a salt 
spring gushing forth from, a cavern within a few feet of the 
sea, and forming a furious torrent at its very source. It is the 
vulgar belief, tbat the water flows through a subterraneous 
passage all ttte way from the gulf of Kolokythia, which lies 
on the eastern side of Mama ; and tbe quantity, it is said, ig 



* Palaio Chorio (JloLKouh x^?*^) signifies the old town, and is a 
name commonly given in Greece to ruined and deserted sites ; as 
Palaio Kastro (the old castle) is the common appellation of the an- 
cient .Greek or Venetian jfbrtresses. 
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sensibly increased, whenever the wind blows with VKlkxtce 
from that direction. Myk» consbts of nothing more than 
three or four small houses, and a handsome white castle be- 
longing^ to the chief of the district, who resides at Amiir&» 
We arrived at the latter place in about an hour after leaving 
Ejtriais. 

Armiro is a small settlement principally composed of shop- 
keepers and venders of provisions, and is merely the seaport 
of SeUtza, a considerable town which is seen at an almost in- 
accessible height upon the steep and naked slope of Mount 
Genitza. A few miles farther noith is the late flourishing 
city of Ealamata, beautifully situated at the head of the guU^ 
indiedded in groves c{ olive and fruit trees, but now reduced 
to a heap of ruins by the Egyptian Alaric. Its dcvastalsed 
plain looks smiling from afiur, and the ruined and tenantksa 
town shows nothing of the desolation that rdgns within* At 
the pmod of the battle of Navarino it was still occupied by 
a Turkish force, but they have since retreated towards Coron 
and Modon. 

On landing at Anrmiro, Antonafces immediately sent a tacsr 
senger to KapUan Panagiotakes, the nephew and vicegerent 
of the ruling chieftain, infonmng him of our arrival, and re- 
questing him to meet us at the principal coflfee-faouse'. Thi- 
ther we in the mean time repaired, and resigned ourselves to 
the '^ dolce mm far tdenie" of puffing tobacco and sipping 
coffee, along with a company of lounfpng sailors and PaU^ 
harii whom we found in possession of the premises* Kdpikm 
Panagiotakes soon made his afqDcarance, attended by an 
armed retinue, and politely invited us to his dWelling* He 
was a princely looking ma^, with a noble countenance and 
majestic figure, and was dressed in a style of magnificence 
which surpassed any thing that I had yet seen in Greece. He 
wore an Albanian suit of crimson cloth covered with gold 
embroidery, a pair of massive gold pistc^ in his belt, a short 
crimson mantle lined with blue thrown over his shoulders, and 
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a rich and graceful taifaan aiound his head of variegated 
fl3k>* We accompanied hitti to his house, a rude and ill- 
coBBtracted maasiony and were conducted to a large and 
coarsely finished chamber, fbmidied with cushions in the 
Tbrfcidi style. In a few moments his wife, the KapUeme9$a^ 
entered the apartment with a stalely air ; and, after a formal 
and dignified obeisance, gradefiiUy dropped herself upon . an 
ottoman. Her appearance was altogether so unexpected, and 
so imposing, that it seemed for a moment as if some oriental 
vision had opened before me. She was young and blooming, 
and o( surpassing beauty, and was arrayed with aU the lux- 
urious splendomr of an eastern princess. She wore an under 
dress of thin figured muslin, with an embroidered sash folded 
loosely around her waist, and over all a long open robe of 
dark blue velvet richly wrought with gold, and lined with 
Straw-coloured silk. Her head was covered with a red cloth 
cap and a small silk handkerchief wrapped around.it, and her 
hair, which was interwoven with a thick gold cord, hung in 
graccAil braids over her shoulders. Her small and finely 
turned foot was shod with a pointed slipper, and every finger 
of her delicate hands was sparkling with a cosdy gem. 
AAer paying us die compliment of sitting with us for a few 
minutes, the - lady Kapitanessa withdrew to her own apart- 
ment 

From the information which we received at Anmr6, we 
concluded to make that place the central point of distribution 



* It is woTthy of remark, that the Greeks in general, since the revo- 
lution, have shown a singular fondness for the costume of their former 
masterv. The tuifoan, yellow pmpouches, &c., which were formerly 
prohibited to them, they now take pride in wearing, merely to show 
that the prohibition is no longer regarded. So also it was unlawful 
for them, while under the Turks, to carry arms; they now go armed 
to the teeth, not so much for safety, as to make use of their new 
liberty. 
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for the chief part of our cargo. A notice was accordingly 
proclaimed through the bazar, by the town crier, appointing 
a tune for a general rendezvous of such of the inhabitants as 
were in a destitute condition, and messengers were despatched 
into the surrounding country to spread the news of our arrival 
among the wretched multitudes that had taken refuge in the 
mountains. Having completed these arrangements, we re- 
turned in the evening to KiUriais. 
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The second day following, (December 18th,) was the festi- 
val of St. Nicolas, the patron saint of mariners. All the vessels 
in the harbour fired salutes to the praise and glory of their 
blessed protector, and it was a time of general rejoicing and 
merry-making, among the inhabitants of Eatriais. There was 
a great parade of embroidered jackets, and a great consump- 
tion of wine and raki^ and as great a waste of powder and 
ball, in the idle discharge of pistols and rifles, as would have 
sufficed to cut down a whole army of Turks. 

In the evening, Jarvis returned fi-om an excursion into the 
mountains, upon which he had set out the day before, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the condition of the people, and of di- 
recting the manner of their assembling at Armiro. The de- 
gree of suffering he found to be quite as great as had been 
represented to us. Thousands of miserable beings were col- 
lected about the villages, and were living in caves and clefts 
of the rocks, in a state of utter destitution, ready to perish for 
want of the simplest and commonest necessaries of life. They 
were principally fugitives from other parts of the country, — 
exiles from their native homes, who had fled from the despla- 
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tion of their fields, and the conflagration of their dwellings, 
and were now endeavouring to drag out a wretched and hope- 
less existence, by means which humanity, sickens to contem- 
plate. The chieftains of Armiro, be found, had been sending 
abroad a circular without our knowledge, directing each vil-. 
lage.to send two men with a statement of the number of in- 
habitants, and authori^ to receive for the whole population. 
In consequence of this underhanded, and presumptuous inter- 
ference, which might have had some sinister object in view, 
we broke off all communication with KapUan Panagiotakes 
and his family. 

December 19th« We collected together the objects of cha- 
rity who were living in Kitriais and its neighbourhood, amount* ' 
ing to about a thousand individuals, and divided among them 
a hundred and ten barrels of flour ai^l biscuit. Every thing 
went an smoothly and quiedy, without any attempt to impede 
or molest us, and we had the satisfaction of seeing A vast 
amount of aggravated suflfering relieved by our timely aid. 

December 2Qth* Weighed anchor at daylight, and re- 
moved to Amnrb. The people had alreaify collected in caor 
nderable numbers, and were fast flocking in from every qttai^ 
ter. A few hundred yard,9 to the north of the town, is a deep 
ravine, the bed of a torrent, where the Mainotes have buih a 
round tower, and a long wall running from the sea far up the 
side of the mountain, as a defence against invasion.* This 
spot we selected as the most secure and convenient place for 
our operations, taking possession of the old tower, and estab- 
lidung there our head quarters. 



^ In the year 1826, the Egyptian army, under Ibrahim, attacked 
these works, and endeavoured to force a passage ; but they were re- 
pulsed by the desperate braveiy of the inhabitants, as the Turks had 
uniformly been before them. Beyond this line,^ we were informed, they 
have never entered Ma'ina on this side. A little farther north, is the 
bed of another torrent, which forms the boundary line between Mains 
and the territory of Kalamata. 

11 
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We occupied the day in discharging the veMel, and throw- 
ing up, as asnal, onr breastwork oS barreb. Towards eve- 
ning, as we were abont concluding onr laboors, we were en* 
tertained with a pageant, so novel and so highly characteristic 
of the manners of the country, that it is deserving of a particu- 
lar description. It was a dashing cavalcade, which approached 
us from the direction of Ealamata, consisting of five or rix 
men, and several females, mounted upon mules and horses^ 
and preceded by about a.dosen jMi^ttortf on foot One of the 
women, who appeared to be a lady of rank, and who rode the 
best horse in the party, was veiled in the Genoese fashion^ 
with a large white handkerchief, and covered with a rich f<ed 
mantle, which concealed her whole person, and hang in ample 
iblds over the sides of her horse. She was supported on each 
side by a male attendant, and followed by a female domestic. 
All the rest of the party travelled in single file. A grotesque 
and amusing figure who appeared to be a licensed jesler and 
bufibon, led the way, capering and dancing to the sound of a 
violin which he was scraping with great animation, n|d per- 
forming at intervals, all sorts of antic gestures and grimaces*. 
As they drew near to Armirb, the soldiers kept up a rtmnfaig 
feu de joie, which was quickly answered by this retainers of 
Panagiotakes, who met the distinguished visiters at the en- 
trance of the town, and welcomed them with loud and lopg 
repeated vollies of .musketry. 

Shortly afterwards we witnessed another curious scene, iHiu^ 
trating, in an equally striking manner, the stngplar character of 
this interesting people. We were' walking b the outskirts of 
the town, when our attention was attracted by a succession of 
piercing shrieks afid lamentations, which soon became louder 
and more distinct, and were evidentiy fast approaching- us. 
We turned our eyes in the direction whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded, and soon perceived two women rapidly advancing 
towards us from among the olive trees, and exhibiting all those 
frantic demonstrations of grief, so common in the exaggera- 
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tion of poetical description, but rarely to be met with in the 
fWl vaaiSonaity of real life. They clasped their hands con- 
raUvely— beat their bare bosoma — tore their dishevdled locks, 
and freqaeritly threw themselves headlong to the earth ; then 
suddenly starting upon their ibet with a shriek of agony, and 
.a look of anotterable wildness, they would again dash forward, 
as if pursued .by some relentless fiend, firDm whose grasp they 
were endeavouring to eaeape. They passed within a few feet 
ef us, totally unconscioos or regardless of our presence, and 
rasfaed madly mi untO they wefe finally lost to our view, and 
the sound of their wailing entirely died away in the dis- 
tance* The cause of this phremy was the intelligence which 
they had just received, that die faiyband of one of ^m, to 
whom she had been married but tarty days, bad been killed 
in a skirmish between the troops of Antonakes and Mourgi* 
nos, the chief GflTSkardamoula, who were engaged at the time 
in some private fend. 

The fimr Ibllowing days we employed in feeding die starving 
mrititudes that Were constantly pouring down upon us firom 
the momtains. The nundwr of persons to whom we admin<* 
istered rriief, was about eighteen thousand— principally wo- 
men, and children, and old men, fi^Nn Coron, Modon, Nava- 
rino, and die other Messenian towns. Such scenes of heart- 
rending miseiy as we were h^re con^lled to witness, it is abnost 
impossible to conceive, surrounded as we are in our favoured 
land by the blessings erf* peace and plenty. Bot it would be 
a superfiuous repetition, to attempt any further description at 
present, after the picture that has already been given of simi- 
lar scenes m the Isthmus of Corinth. It will be suficient to 
say, diat the suffering at Armiro, was of the same aibcting 
character as that wUcb existed at Corinth, but fer excee&ng 
it in extent, as comprehending afar greater number of victims. 
We were the whole time irithin sight of the Turkish gmison 
of CcMTon, on the opposite side of the bay, who were no donbt 
informed of our operations by die numerous boats ihM were 
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daily supplying them with provisions ; but either through 
fear or apathy, they manifested no disposition to molest lis. 
Several Tujicish vessels of war were also at different tiroes 
seen hovering about the mouth of the bay, but without 
attempting any hosdle measures against us. 

Though undisturbed however by the Turks, we snfiered no 
smaU annoyance from unruly Greeks, and paiticulariy from 
a wild and eccentric Moreote Captain, named Staikos, who 
has several times distinguished himself during the war by acts 
of great personal valour, but has lately been marked by a 
singularity of conduct, which is generally supposed to pro- 
ceed from a disordered mind. This Staikos was quartered 
with General Niketas, ^ome^here between Kalamata and 
Karitenat and the moment he heard of our arrival, flew widi 
all speed to Armiro, with the hope of securing something for 
himself. He immediately came on board of our vessel and 
very disinterestedly proposed that one half of the cargo should 
be distributed among the soldiers of Niketas. He next pro- 
fessed a most violent sympathy for the poor people about 
Karitena, and urged very strenuously that three or four hun- 
dred barrels should be laid aside for them in some cave or 
other convenient* place, promising to take charge of it him- 
self, and have it safely delivered to them, indignant at die 
rejection of these pacific proposals, he- now took a warlike 
attitude, and sternly ordered us off the ground, threatening 
compulsory measures, if we refused to obey. He had about 
twenty soldiers with him, which was nearly double the num- 
ber of our own force ; but Jarvis, nothing intimidated by the 
odds that were against him, bravely called out to his men 
who had possession of the tower, and told them, if Staikos was 
determined to have war, to let him have it Guns were 
cocked and. presented on both sides, and a batde seemed un- 
avoidable ; but Staikos' courage became somewhat cooled by 
this show of determined resistance, and after a few hot vollies 
of words^ he withdrew his forces. Soon afterwards he came 
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to me in a veiy friendly manner, as if entirely forgetful of 
what had happened, and told me be intended to send me a 
present of a hundred oluu of fine honey, and a quantity of 
figs and oranges; but understanding the meaning of a Greek 
present, I declined it peremptorily. He then asked me if I 
had any thing to send to Greneral Niketas, and being answered 
ki the negative, mounted hb horse and rode off. 

We were no sooner rid of this danger from without, than 
we were thrown into a new alarm by a rebellion in our camp. 
The soldiers became mightily ofiended by a reprimand which 
Jarvis administered to them .for Hstlessness and inattention in 
the discharge of the duties that were assigned to them. Their 
haughty spirits could not brook reproof; they said they were 
not slaves — Aat they were free, and would endure no man's 
. tyranny— '-and at length began to handle their arms with ex- 
pressions of defiance and threats of vengeance* Poor Jarvis^ 
who manfully bore the brunt of all these troubles, and carried 
us safely ' through them by his firmness and decision, was 
nearly overcome with exhaustion when evening arrived. He 
became so hoarse, fi*om the long continued and violent exer- 
cise of his lungs, that he could scarcely utter an. audible sound, 
and finally broke a small blood vessel in endeavouring to 
raise hb voice amid the general uproar and confusion. 

New troubles were in store for us the following day, for 
Staikos bad not yet done with us. He again made his' ap- 
pearance, raving with chagrin and disappointment, and ordet^ 
ed us away, as before, — ^beat the unarmed and unoffending 
peasantry, who were waiting to receive their portions^ and 
drove them about from place to place,— and once levelled his 
musket within a few feet of Jarvis, and would have shot him 
dead if he had not been prevented in time. He remained the 
whole day upon the ground, doing his utmost to annoy us in 
every possible way, and at last foUowed us to the beach, 
where the Captain of our vessel was waiting with his boat to 
carry us on board. He here had the rashness to vent his 
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ipite upon the sailorSf and accused them of having been en- 
gaged in supplying the Turks with provisions. . Such a re- 
proach was too much for Spetsiote. pride to endure; the 
men sprang from their boat and rushed upon him. with their 
oars — ^he drew his aiaglum-^m before he could strike a 
blow, they fell upon him and overpowered him by superior 
numbers, stripped him of his arms, and pushed off to their 
vessel, before his soldiers had time to come to his relief* As 
: soon as they arrived on board, the captain ordered a m 
pounder to .be got reiady ; the gun was pointed, and the 
match lighted— and so intent were they upon the extermina- 
tion of the author of the provoking calumny, that if it had 
not been for our urgent remonstrances, they would have acta- 
aUy fired upon him a volley of grape shot, regardless of the 
danger to which it exposed hundreds of others* So long as. 
the daylight lasted, the enraged Staikos might be seen, vio- 
lently pacing to and fro along the shore, and impotently 
venting his wrath against the victorious Spetsiotes,' who were 
now securely placed beyond his reach, and quietly enjoying 
his discomfiture. 

But these details are becoming tedious«-^nd we must now 
take final leave of ArmirD, the principal scene of our charita-* 
ble labours. It would be ungenerous, however, to dismiss 
the subject, without vuKUcating the Greeks from an imputation 
with which their enemies are fond of assailing then»^— 4he im- 
putation of an ungrateful spirit towards those who have 
assisted them during the horrors of their awful and protracted 
struggle. So far as it applies to the rich and powerful, who 
have been placed beyond the need of assistance, the charge 
may in some degree be merited ; for many of them indeed 
appear to know little of that more refined and generous fee- 
ing, which prompts a man to the admowledgmeot of benefits 
conferred upon his friends or countrymen. But as to the 
poor people, who were die immediate recipients of our boun^, 
they miilbrmly evinced the most unaffected and heartfelt 
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gratitade; and I hav« no doubt, that the friendly aid and 
sympsitby of the Americaa paople, has left behind it in Gieece 
a respect and admiration for the American name,, wbich will 
not be soon or easily forgotten. 



CHAPTER IX. 

We left Armiroon the 35th of December, and in conse- 
quence of the stillness of the weather, consumed the whole 
day in sailing to Skardamoula, a town about ten miles below 
Ejtriais. The port where vessels anchor, is called Ealamiki, 
and is some distance to the southward of the town. It is 
formed on one side by the small rocky island of Skardamylion, 
anciently known by the name of Pepbnos, and famous for two 
smaU statues of Castor and Pollux, which were miraculously 
immovable. " The miracle," says an English traveller, " is 
no longer performed, and the statues are gone.'** 

The morning after our arrival, we rowed to Skardamoula, 
and presented ourselves at the castle of Kapitan Mourginos, 
the ruling chieftain of the place ; but as he was still asleep, 
we accepted the hospitality of Signor Cornelio, a wealthy 
merch ant of Kalamata, who had placed himself under the 
wing of Mourginos, since the destruction of his native city, 
and occupied a small house adjoining the castle. Signor 
Cornelio was one of those half civilized Greeks not uncom- 
monly found in the large commercisd towns, who by means of 
frequent interoourse with Europeans, h>se by degrees their 
national peculiarities, and acquire a compound character, di»* 

* Morritt. 
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tiDd from both Ghreek and Frank, but partaking in som^ 
measure of the qualities of both. His dress was an odd and 
heterogenecms mekmge^ and formed a tolerably good repre- 
sentative of bis twofold character. Over a pair of European 
pantaloons and vest, he wore the Greek sash, and fur-trimmed 
jMee^^-'Wikd the little pheH^ or scuU-cap of the country, was 
surmounted by a huge swelling hat, whenever he walked out. 
In one breath he spoke Gr^k, and in the next Italian.; and 
the furniture of* his house was marked by the same singular 
contrasts as the manner of his speech and the fashion of his 
dress. In one comer of the' litde apartment in which we 
were entertained, was a bed and bedstead, the only one pre-^ 
bably in the country, and opposite to it a Turkish sofa ; here 
was suspended a looking-glass, another unusual luxury, and 
by its side an Albanian musket ; here stood a chair, and there 
lay a mat ; and a walking stick and a chibouk^ stood sociably 
together in the same comer. Another Greek of the same re* 
fined and improved species, and who. styled himself ci-devant 
English consul for one of the Messenian towns, was the co» 
habitant with Signor Coraelio of this luxurious mansion. 

In the course of half an houT the veteran Mourginos came 
to see us, and .bade us a cordial welcome to Skardamoula. 
He was a stout and coarse looking man, altogether unlike the 
chiefs whom we had seen, at Kitriais and Armiro, but distin** 
guished on the contrary by the unpolished bluntness of his 
manners, and the neglected and disordered appearance of his 
dress and person. He wore a dirty and threadbare Albanian 
suit, and over it a shaggy fhldkaia ;t a pair of perfecdy plain 



* A loose gown open in front, worn by both Turks and Greeks. 
The word, as given in the text, is merely the sound of the Turkish 
name expressed according to the Einglish orthography. This is the 
. manner in which it is spelled by the author of Anastasius. 

t A sort of over-coat made of.a white shaggy doth resembiinir a 
sheep-skin. 
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piftok were cairiefldyllinutinlo hit bek; hitfipwasco^rered 
wkh tfakk grey mustaches, wUch descended below his chm; 
hb dark grey hair, whidi was shorn from his fordiead and 
teiqples, was sofleved to nm wild behindi and hung in matted 
locks over his neck; a small greasy 8cnU-ciq[> was stock upon 
the top <tf his head; and his whole air and manner were those 
of a mde baibariaoy vnaUoyed by the slightest mixtnre of ci* 
vffiiatkm or refinement. ' Still his coontenance wore an ex- 
pression of native kindness and good homoor, and he was 
represented to us as being of a dngnlarly mild and paternal 
disposition, governing his people with patriarchal tenderness, 
and possessing their love and reverence, as well as command- 
ing their ready obedience to all his wisbesi He apologised to 
us for not having received us, as was his d1^y, under his own 
roof; but we should be so much better accooHnodated, he saidi 
la the bouse of his fiiend Comelio, that he'conld not eonsci- 
entioQsty urge us to remove to his dreary abode ; and he said 
it with such perfect frankness and omplidty, that I have no 
doubt he was actuated by a sincere regard for our comfort, 
rather than adesure to avoid the trouUe of entertaining us. 

Signer Comelio gave us a sumptuous dinner, composed of 
a varie^ of delicate meats and fruits, and what constituted 
its greatest merit,,8erved up on a table, to which we sat down 
upoo chabs, after the foshion of Christendom, instead of 
squatdng cross-l^ged upon the ttoatj as had lately been our 
wont, according to the unseemly aiul inconvenient custom of 
the East. Old Mourginos sat down in company with us, but 
it bdmg Lent, he very piously confined himself to a little ca- 
viar! and fruit He spdw of die war which he was then 
wagpng against Antonakes, and, as a matter of course, repre- 
sented the latter to be the unprovoked aggressor. He ap- 
peared to regard it as an affair of the most ordinary occur- 
rence, and in describing its progress, manifested about as 
much coocem as if he had been relating the particnlfffs of a 
hunting frolic. He had just despatched a hundred men as a 

12 
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excite our sarpriie and astonklmieiit, is that an evtt so easily 
prevented should have been so long permitted to exist ; tliat 
ports diould have been allowed to remain open, wi^ch.tiie 
smallest force might so easily have blockaded; that frtiife 
Coron and Modon on die one side* and Adiens on the other, 
were dmly receiraig all manner of supplies, the adnu^d^in* 
chief should have been lying idle with Us fleet, and suffering 
the enemies of Ghneece to fatten in her fortresses. 

Having distributed the remainder of our carg^ among two 
thousand persons, whom we found living in the ndghbour* 
hood of Skardamoula. in die same dreadful state of atrophy 
and destitution which has been so often described, we set sail 
during the night of the 37th, and the next morning ran into 
the port c{ Limena, a few miles farther down the bay. We 
here disembarked with an escort of eight or ten soldiers, to 
return over land to Poros ; and the gallant Spetxiote, blaung 
forth a roaring salute, and with her broad sheets of snow- 
white canvass glittering in the morning sun, stood away on 
her foaming course towards her island homet 



CHAPTER X. 

LlMENA, (the harbour,) or as it is sometimes caDed, Tu- 
moba Limena, 6rom its being the port of the town of Tii- 
moba, is a small hamlet composed of the family mansion of 
Petro Bey and a few insignificant houses clustered around it, 
and lying at the innermost extremity of a narrow, deep sunk 
bay» deriving its name firom the town of Bitylos/ the ancient 
(Etylos, which b seen on the hills to the left* 

The old Bey was absent at Ihe seat of government, but we 
met with a very warm reception firom his son Anastasios, who 
was residing here in charge of the family. Climbing a dark 
and narrow staircase, consisting of small slabs of stone projecting 
firom the wall, we entered a decent and clean apartment fur- 
nisbed in the Turkbh style, where we found young Anasta- 
sios reclining upon a rug, and enjoying his morning ckOnHiL 
He rose veiy gracefully as weD as graciously to receive us, and 
welcomed us with a firiendly and hospitable kiss, a civility 
which, for my own part, I would willingly have dispensed with, , 
notwithstanding he was accounted one of the handsomest 
young men in the country. In a few minutes after we were 
seated, a domestic entered with a little silver dish of gljfkoj 
or sweetmeats, and two glass pitchers of water, which he 
handed round the room. Each one in turn took a small 
quantity of the sweetmeats with the same diminutive spoon, 
and after it a draught of water ; it being a notion, which I 
afterwards found to prevail almost universally among the 



'^ Coinmonly written Vitulo by Europeans. 
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Greeks, that a taste of something sweet is indispensably ne- 
cessary to impart an agreeable relish to water, and that a 
swallow or two of water is equally indispensable to give an 
agreeable effect to the g2)ffo. We were then'served with 
coffee, the never failing refreshment in every 6red& house rf 
any respectability. Our host seemed almost offended when 
we informed him of our intention to set out immediately upon 
our journey. He urged us with great importunity to spend 
the day with him at least,* if we could stay no longer,— «aid 
he should be very glad of the opportunity of showing us some 
little attention,— and expressed a great deal of regret at the 
shortness of our visit; and such was the earnestness and 
friendliness of bis manner, that I almost believed him sin- 
cere. 

In coming out of the house, Stamates introduced me to 
the venerable mother of Petros, whom we found engaged in 
some domesdc avocations in one of the lower apartments. 
She took me by the hand and listened very attentively, while 
my too zealous friend, led away by the warmth of an affection 
which he really seemed to entertain for me, pronounced an 
extravagant eulogy in behalf of myself individually, as well 
as of my countrymen generaUy^ She jvas a remarkably fine 
looking old lady, retaining a sprightliness and activity unu- 
sual at her advanced age ; but I could not perceive that her 
countenance exhibited any veiy striking indications of that 
heroic spirit which she is known to possess, to a degree hardly 
surpassed in the fabulous exploits of Penthesilea and her female 
warriors. During the memorable attack on Tsimoba, which 
was made by the forces of Ibrahim in die summer of 1826, 
this modem Amaton, forgetful of her age and sex, girded on 
the sword along with her scms, to repel the threatening dan- 
ger, and rousing, by her eloquent example, the enthusiasm 
of the Spartan women, led diem on undaunted to battle ; and 
it was owing in no small degree to the deqierate and deter- 
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vnoed valour of diis female baiid» tfaftt the invader was pot to 
ffight, and driven back to hb ships with sach signal <&8Com» 



Hai^ with difficolty procured a couple of nwles to carry 
oar necessaiy bi^^gage and provisions, we left Limena on foot, 
and'after toiling for .more than an hour over a sleep and stony 
road, arrived at the town of Tumoba* This place eigoys 
tke honour of having g^en birth to the Manromichales, and 
is a town of amsiderable magnitude, standing in a bleak and 
exposed situatiim, far up the side of the mountain. It con- 
tains about three hundred houses^ which are bmk for the most 
part, of small rough stones, without mortar or cement,, and 
have a very odd appearance from the large slabs laid upon 
die roofs, to prevent them from being blown away by the vio- 
lent gusts of w)nd that prevail in this mountainous region* 
The soldiers having gone befiure and announced our approach, 
we were met by three of the chiefs at the entrance of the 
town, and received from each of them a most loving and 
aflfecdonate kisa— not a mere touch of the cheek, as is the 
custom in France and Italy, but a bomi fide smack of the 
fips, imprinted full and fair from their grisly mustaches. I 
submitted to the ceremony of osculation with tolerable com- 
posure and resignation while it was perfimned by the two 
yomigar chiefs ; but when I oame lo the eldest of them, whose 
smoke stained mustaches were fairly plastered with snuff, and 
as redolent of tobacco as a cast-off pipe bowl, I could not 
avoid manifesting such unequivocal symptoms of disgust, that 
I fear he mitft have set me down for an unpolished barbarian, 
onacquain(ed with the usages of dvilised life. And here.. I 
must be pennitted to record my implacable aversion to this 
indiscriminate fashion of kisring among men. It may be a 
narrows-minded prejudice, but still I cannot help regarding it 
as an unmanly and uubecoming practice^-an efieminate inva- 
sion of the prerogative of the softer sex,-— a profenation of 
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one of the liolieft riles of afic«ioii,--« proHttndon t&a^ 
flKm uae of the saqred token of love and frieadsbq). 

But to return to the hospitable chiefs of Ttiinoba, whoae 
pardon I must crave for thus ruddy censuring an act of in- 
tended kmdMss, — after the first firiendly salutation had passed^ 
they began to contend with one another, for the honour of 
cnlertauung us. We allowed them to settle die matter to 
their own.liking, and after patiently awaiting die result of 
their discussion, were escorted to thelai^est and handsomest 
caftde in die town, belonging to KapUan Stephanos Pikko* 
lakes Mauromichales, a collateral relative of the renowned 
Petro& He was a noble Icioking mui, with a stout and atk- 
ktie figure, and a countenance rendered peculiarly fierce bj 
a i»ece of whisker insulated above and below, and tndaed 
darougfa the nuddle of either cheek, so' as to form a continua- 
tkm of a pair of dark, thick aet mustaches* He wore an AI^ 
banian jacket, but instead of the Ph mu k^Ba and lej^gs, 
apair of Hydriote trewsers and stockings ;*-^ mixed coglnme 
which we Ibundto prevail very generally among the Mamotes 
as we advanced to the southward* We climbed into the tower 
as at limena, and found a spacious iqpartaient famished in 
die oriental style with carpet and cushions, and presenting an 
air ci neatness and comfort, which we had nowhere seen in 
Maite. But die carpet and cushions were not the only, or 
most striking fturniture ; the room was hung around like an 
arsenal, with various kinds of arms, and the thick and solid 
walk were pierced at intervals widi loop holes, and smaH 
squaihe openings of rather aadbiguous appearance, whidi 
w:efe intended to be used indifiierendy, either as port holes for 
cannon, or as irindows for the admission of light and air* 

We were served soon after our arrival with gfyfo and co& 
fee ; and having expressed our desire of proceeding the same 
day as far as Pyrgps, an bourns journey from Tsimoba, a 
hasty <finner was prepared for us by our host's dprection, oon- 
dsting of a curious dish of giblets, eggs fried in oil,' salt fish, 
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a deKdons sheep's milk cheese, and a profusion of rich Sa- 
mian wine. After we bad finished oar repast, an old grey 
bended bard made his appearance, and offered to entertain us 
With some of his late eflhsions. His proposition being wel- 
comed by the whole company,. he seated himself cross-legged 
upon the floor, and sdcking a pair of hnge round spectacles 
upon the tip of his nose, occupied an hour in reciting, in a 
very striking and impres«ve manner, a number of odes and 
war-songs commemorative of the events of the present war. 
The €id Tirtflpus was exceedingly animated, and was unabk 
at times to conceal his inward satisfaction at the applause 
wkich his strains elicited ; for he was Kstened to with great in- 
terest and delight by all of the company who could under- 
stand him, excepting the old chief with the snuff-coloured 
mustaches, who, being of a prosaic disposition, went to sleep 
very composedly, somewhere about the end of the twentieth 
line, and doied away with the most placid indifference so long 
as die performance lasted. For my own part, I thought the 
stary rather a long one, and was heartily glad when the old 
man had tired himself out ; although I was amused at the 
same time with the novel^ of the exhibition, and considered 
it a valoable specimen of the primitive manners of the country. 
We set out from Tumoba late in the afternoon, escorted by 
Kapiian Stephanos and a number of armed attendants. In 
passing over the scene of the glorious triumph over the Turks 
in 1826, he described to us with great enthusiasm the particu- 
lars of the battle, and seemed to feel anew all the ard6ur of 
the strife, as he pointed out to us the interesting localities. 
Of the conduct of his heroic countrywomen he spoke in tenns 
of the loftiest commendation ; he even appeared to feel more 
exultation in the intrepidity which tfaey displayed, than in the 
victory itself which their vak>ur hdped to achieve. Accor- 
ding to his account, only seven Greeks lost their lives during 
the whole of the affair ; while the Turks were driven down 
the mountain with great slaughter and confusion, and many of 
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them were drowned in their eagerness to reach their ships- 
One of our men picked up by accident the remains of a 
Turkish cartridge, which had lain under the shelter of a rock 
ever since the invasion, and a peasant whom we saw at work 
by the side of the road was dressed in an Egyptian suit which 
he had taken from one of the slain on the same proud occa- 
sion, and which he still continued to wear as a trophy of his 
gallant exploit. Our courteous host, having accompanied us 
for more than half a mile, now stopped to take leave of us, 
and wishing us health and happiness and a prosperous joui^ 
ney, sped us on our way with a parting kiss, and returned with 
his followers towards Tiimoba. 

In advancing southward from Limena, the country becomes 
more stony and barren at every step, till on passing Tsimoba, 
and looking along the slope of the mountain towards the huge 
bleak piomontory of Capo Grosso, the eye wanders over a 
dull and dreary scene of utter nakedness and barrenness, 
varied only by here and there a stunted tree, and a few scat- 
tered spots of sickly verdure. A remark once made by old 
Petro Bey, in describuig the sterility of his native province, 
expresses in a very forcible, though rather irreverent manner, 
the desolate appearance of the country* *' All the stones," 
said he, ^' which God made, he strewed in Mauina."* The 
road which the traveller has to pass is literally a bed of stones, 
as sharp and galling to the feet of the pedestrian, as if he 
were walking, like Peter Pindar's pilgrim, with dried peas in 
his slices. 

Pyrgos was the native village of my faithful attendant Sta- 
mates, who was now revisiting the home of Ins fathers, after 
an absence of nearly eleven years* He took us to the house 
of an old uncle, the nearest relation he had left, where we 
were comfortably lodged, and treated with all possible kind- 
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ness and attention* I shall not attempt to describe the happy 
meeting between Stamates and his long lost kinsfolk ; but I 
must not omit mentioning the tender meeting between myself 
and his fair cousin, a good looking and comely damsel of 
about twenty-one, who, to my utter amazement and conster- 
nation, threw her arms round my neck with a hearty *^ wOJig 
^^^^^9"* and in the true spirit of Mainote hospitality, kissed 
me most lovingly on both cheeks. The news of our arrival 
vi^as soon noised through the village, and many of the inhabit- 
ants came in daring the evening, to indulge their childish cu- 
riosity. On being asked whether any European travellers 
had ever visited them, they replied, that one or two MUordoi 
passed through the country a long time ago, but that I was 
the only Frank whom they had seen in a great many years. 

We rose by daylight the next morning, to witness the bap- 
tism of an infant child belonging to one of the inmates of the 
family. Jarvis, who took pride on all occasions in appearing 
as much as possible Eke a Greek, and always humoured there- 
fore the superstitions of the country, consented to act as god- 
father to the child, in compliance with the mother's solicitation. 
A large kettle of warm water was first placed in the centre of 
the floor, and a small quantity of oil poured into it, so as to 
4brm a floating cross. The child was then strijqied to the 
skin, and the pious god-father bared his arms to the shoulders, 
to prepare for the greasy ceremony which it devolved upon 
him to perform. Taking the shivering and screaming infant 
in his arms, and foOowing the directions of the priest, who 
stood over him the while repeating certain formulse of prayer 
and benediction, he proceeded to anoint it all over with copi- 
ous eflusions of oil, rubbing every part of its body very care- 
fully with his hands, not forgetting even its ears and eyes and 



* The fomi of flotation addressed to stran^rs— used in the same 
sense as the English welcome. 
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nostrils, that not the mimitest portion of its sin-pollated mem- 
bers might escape the effect of the purifying unction* He 
then dipped the child three times into the water, and walked 
with it round and round the kettle, followed by the man of 
Grod holding a taper in each hand, and chanting with pom- 
pous solemnity as he described the magic circle. The whole 
ceremony seemed more like the incantation of a sorcerer, than 
a holy ordinance of Christianity — more like the exorcism of 
an evil spirit, than the sacred symbol of regeneration. The 
po<Mr infant was only a month old, and appeared to suffer 
dreadfiilly during the operation ; and when it was finally taken 
from the warm water, and suddenly exposed to the cold damp 
air, it was seised with an ague which almost shook its little 
limbs into convnkions. The mother was in torment during 
ibe whole of the cruel ceremony, but appeared to regard it as 
a necessary ordeal through which her babe must pass, in order 
to ensure its eternal happiness* In conformity with the Cdtar 
Uished custom, Jarvis gave a para to each one present, as a 
memorial of the solemn event* 

About sunrise we set out from Pyrgos. Just out of the 
town we found a large antique basin, about for^ feet long, 
and nearly ^s wide, cut out of a solid rock of white marble. 
Every thing seemed to degenerate as we proceeded : the 
country grew poorer — ^the roads, if possible, still more stony 
— the villages smaller and more meanly built— *«nd the people 
of a wilder and more uncivilised aspect. The only objects 
that broke in upon the general sameness of barrenness and 
ilesolation, were the little enclosures of barley, fenced in with 
the largest of the stones gathered from the soil, and the hedges 
of prickly pear, growing to an enormous size, which were 
frequent in the neighbourhood of the villages. We passed 
from time to time a few miserably clad, and half-starved 
beings, who were toiling with might and main, to exact from 
die unwilling soil its scan^ tribute : the men wore their arms 
in the midst of their labours, and the women had their children 
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etiber swung at dieir baclu, or lying dose by their ride upon 
the groiiad. We were amused at the simple and primitive 
constractioa of the instrumenu intended for ploughs, wiA 
which some of them were breaking up the earth ; they con* 
sisled of little more than a pointed beam, armed with an iron 
beak at the end, and were dragged along by all sorts of ani- 
mals indiscriminately yoked together. We saw in one instance 
a little raw-boned cow, and a still smaller donkey, working 
^de by side, in the most amicable manner, and generously 
jmiing their effiirts to overcome the stuhbom soil* 

This southeni part of Mama, beginning, if 1 was correcdy 
mformed, at Pyrgos, is distingoished by the name of Kaka- 
bonnia,* and is inhabited by a race difiering very considerably, 
both in diaraeter and external appearance, from the people of 
the northern section. Their eomplezions are very senribly 
darker, dieir countenances more gbomy and ferocious, their 
dispositions more cruel, their manners more harsh and dtsai- 
greeable, their minds still more unenlightened, and their 
hidnts of living still more lawless and licentious, than those of 
die Mainotes proper* In their robberies and piracies, to which 
they resort as a compensation for the poverty and wretched- 
ness of their country, they are said to be much more formidable 
than their neighbours, attacking and plundering with indis- 
crimmate severi^, whenever a favourable opportunity presents 
itself. In lact, the Mainotes of the north, more generous and 
ooBisdentious in the ezercisie of their profession, look upon 
tbrir brethren of the south with a sort of pious abhorrence, 
'atigmatking them as an ignoble race of cold-blooded and 
mercenary robbers, and ^ving to theur country the opinro- 
brions dtle which has been mentioned* The Eakabouniotes, 



* Travellers have variously written this name, without appearing to 
understand its derivation or meaning. It h s been called Kakabaulia, 
Coeovotcmn, ^e. The correct name is Kakabounia, formed of the 
Romaic words, *dxk fbhm^ and signifying the b^d mmmtmm. 
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on the other hand, retnni the compliment in Aill ; and fimcying 
themselves to be the only legitimate representatives of the an- 
cient l^artans, look with classic disdain upon their northern 
neighbours. The following description, by M. Ponqueville, 
though somewhat fanciful and overcharged, is worth copying, 
as a very lively and characteristic picture of the inhabitants €t 
these different sections of country. 

^< A Cacovouniote may be distinguished at the very first 
glance from a Mainote. The latter is well made, has a florid 
complexion, and a tranquil cast of countenance ; the former 
has a dark and suspicious eye, and is squat and stunted like 
the plants of his country; he has a withered skin and an ex- 
pression of countenance which betrays at once the gloomy 
assasin. The tone of voice of the Mainote is full and sono- 
rous ; that of the Cacovouniote is hoarse and guttural. The 
one walks with a brisk and airy step ; the other rushes forward 
like a wild boar. The Mainote attacks with fury, and plun- 
ders with delight the Turk whom he detests ; the Caco- 
vouniote has but one enemy, but that enemy is the whole 
human race, whom in his blind fury he would gladly tear to 
pieces and extirpate." 

Notwithstanding however these dissimilarities of character, 
it is doubtful whether the Kakabouniotas are distinct in thdr 
origin from the other Mainotes; at all events the difference 
may be accounted for without resorting to this unnatural sup- 
position. The fact in all probability is simply this ; the Kaka- 
bouniotes inhabit the poorest portion of the country, and have 
therefore a greater necessity for resorting to illicit means of 
subsistence ; lying more in the way of temptation, th^ are 
more frequeiltly engaged in piracies, and consequently become 
more hardened and unmerciful ; they live a life of greater 
exposure and privation, and their complexions are there- 
fore more sunburnt and withered ; and they are filrther re- 
moved from any humanizing intercourse with strangers, and 
are therefore more ignorant and uncivilized. In short, they 
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are nothing more than a degraded portion of a degraded race ; 
whose character is more strongly marked by accidental dr- 
-cumstances, and whose vices differ not in kind, but only in 
degree, from those of the other inhabitants of the country. 
They are like their own bleak and barren mountains, which 
resemble in the general outline those immediately adjoining 
them, and which differ from them in no other respect, than in 
being more naked, more rugged, and more desolate. 

Such was the dreary and uninviting region through which 
we were now pursuing our toilsome way. At a small monas- 
tery about two hours from Pyrgos, we halted for the purpose 
of rest and refreshment. We found the place so dirty and 
comfortless, that we preferred taking our simple breakfast on 
the bare ground and in the open air. The monks were mi- 
serably poor, and had nothing to offer us but some execrable 
cheese ; nothing even for us to drink out of, but an old copper 
kettle ! The water, not only here, but throughout the coun- 
try, was such as nothing but necessity or long habit could in- 
duce a person to drink ; it was turbid, of a reddish brown co- 
lour, and a strong earthy taste ; for the Kakabouniotes have 
scarcely any fountains or streams of water, and are almost 
entirely dependant upon the clouds and their cisterns, for a 
supply of the first necessary, or as we then considered it, the 
highest luxury of life. 

From the monastery we went to the village of Pampaka, 
half an hour up the mountain, where one of the natives insisted 
upon conducting us, assuring us that we should see some fine 
antiquities. All that we found to .repay us for the labour of 
an ascent, which was almost like climbing a precipice the 
whole dbtance, was two ancient blocks of marble with mscrip- 
tions, in the wall of an old church. On expressing our dis- 
appointment to the man who had led us so far out of our way 
with the promise of ** fine antiquities," he exclumed with sur- 
prise," ixsi /fofjfujDra" — " there's writing on them !" — ^wonder- 
ing no doubt within himself that we should be so defiicient in 
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taste as hot to admire a genuine record cat in stone by one of 
his old Spartan ancestors. I mention this instance ofyejten* 
tion for a time worn inscription, not as a specimen of the clas^ 
sic enthusiasm of' the Greeks, for it is a weakness with which 
diey are very seldom chargeable,— but to show the odd cri- 
terion by which they are apt to judge of the merit of 'any an* 
cient relic* If it only has yga^i,iuua^ no matter what may be its 
other qualities, it is a thing to be wondered at and adnured; 
— 4f the all-important ^^^cfbfMira are wanting, whatever may 
be the beauty of proportion or of workmanship that it posesses; 
it is frequently regarded with indifference, and abandoned for 
some shapeless fragment that happens to be graced with a few 
illegible characters. This ridiculous partiality for unintelli- 
gible inscriptions I observed in a number of other instances, 
while inspecting antiquities in company with Greeks* 

Proceeding southward an hour's Journey from the monas* 
tery, we came to a small solitary castle, stimding far up the 
side of the mountain, within a short distance of Capo Grosso, 
and known by the name of AeKctzipha.^ It was crwned by 
a KapUan BasileioB,f one of the inferior chiefs of the countryi 
irtio happened to be at Kitriais at the period of our arrival 
there, and had accompanied us on our journey all the way 
firom Armiro. This Kapiian Basileios was an admirable 
specimen of a Kakabouniote ; he had a dark and sun-dried 
complexion, that looked like one of his native rocks, and a 
piercing black eye, that seemed forever intent upon some deed 
of darkness, and whose wild and reckless stare it was impossible 
to meet, without a feeling of suspicion and dread. His brawny 
limbs, and the scars that were visible upon his face and bands, 
bespoke a man fiuniliar with toil and danger ; and the pistols 



* The nsine of % delidoUB bird, very common in Greece. It is a 
bird with black pluma^, but not a blackbird. 

t This name is commonly written VasUi, according to the sound of 
its vocative case. 
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and aiagham that loaded faif bdt^ ud the anerriag rifle which 
mtf scarcely ever a UHMDent oat of his gntfp, seemed ever on 
the look-out for daring and desperate adventures. He was in 
short a perfect model of a bcdd and fearless rover of the 
mountains. The manner of our first acquaintance with him 
was angularly chwracterisdc, not only of the man himself, but 
of the habils of his countrymen generally. It was the morning 
of our arrival at Kkriais, while we were on our way wiA 
AntondLCS to the boat which was to carry us to Armir6. He 
came up to Jarvis without any previous introdactioB» and 
taking him aside with a mysterious air, urged hun very stienu" 
ously to join him in making prise of a cmque, which was about 
setting sail, he said, wiffa provirions for the Turks at Goron. 
After this he came frequ^mtly on board of our vessd, mid at 
length invited himself to take passage mth us to limena, and 
to accompany us on our Jolimey through Mama. There was 
somedung so extremely (oriMddmg in his appearance, that I at 
first discouraged his familiari^, and treated him with very 
Ktde consideration, supposing him to be. nodung more than 
an onfinary KUpki or PaUkari, in sjnte of his silver-mounted 
pistols and rifi^, and the heavy silver dasps of his belt and 
tamtmchf.^ h was with no smaH mortification and embanrass- 
ment, therefore, that I discovered him to be one of the lords of 
the soil, and the owner of an independent castle, and found 
myself under the necessity of throwing myself upon his hospi- 
tality; for my feet had become so disabled by the sharp and 
8l4>pery stones upon whidi we had been treading, that it was 
utteriy impossible for me to proceed any fiirther. ButjKopJtoii 
Barileios very generously overlooked the unfriendly treat* 
ment whidi he had received, and, true to his character as a 
Mai'note, never for one moment forgot the sacred and irope* 



* T2«^f^i is the name of a kind of ssndal woni by ihe Greek idoiiii« 
taiaeers. 
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rioiis duties of. hospitality. As oar acquaintance increaaedy 
his stem and ferociouscountenance gradually relaxed into an 
expression of mildness and good nature, and we found him to 
be not only a civil host, but a very entertaiamg and agreeable 
companion. 

The appearance of the castle was as remarkable as that of 
its owner : if the one was a striking specimen of a mountain 
robber, the other was an equally striking spedmen of a rob- 
ber's strong hold. It was a smaU, roughly built, square tower« 
with one or two low buildings adjoining it, which were used as 
offices for domestic purposes, and were occupied by the inferior 
members of the family. The apartment in which^ we were 
entortafned, which was also the citadel of the place, was in the 
upp^.part of the tower, and so securely guarded against any 
hostile 8|iproach, that a single arm could have defended it 
against a host. The only access to it was through a number 
of low doors, barely large enough to admit a single person 
crawling upon bis hands and knees, and a dark and precipitous 
flight. of steps, terminating in a narrow trap-door, which 
opened directly into it. The walls were filled, as at Tumoba, 
with small deep-sunk windows and loop-holes; and the 
principal furniture consisted of capacious chests and trunks, 
some of which were evidently of foreign construction, and 
seemed to have strayed from their rightful owners in some 
suspicious manner. Our attention was particularly attracted 
towards, a trunk which had had the lock cut out of it, and 
which, could it have been endowed with a voice, would no 
doubt have told us an interesting tale. But as it could not 
speak for itself, Jarvis asked Basileios to explain to us the 
manner in which it had suffered the mysterious mutilation. 
He gave no other answer than a significant smile and shrug; 
but immediately volunteered to inform us, that the beautiful 
rug on which we were sitting was a prise whicli he had taken 
from a boat, a short time before. In fact, the Maonotes in 
general take very little pains to conceal their predatory habits ; 
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Ihey only urge in extenuaticMi the plea of dire neces8it}\ 
^ Give ns the means of Hving/* they gay, " and we'll rob and 
phinder no longer." A priest onee observed to an EngHsfa 
traveller, who was complaining of the robberies charged upon 
kis countrymen, that it ^uld not be hdped, ^* that it was a 
custom handed down to them by their ancestors in the laws of 
Lycurgus.''* 

Basileios had lately been at war with a neighbouring chief; 
and the shattered tower of his adversaiy, which he pointed out 
to us with exultation, and against which he had fired a hun- 
dred and ten shot, was staiufing the proud monument of his 
victory. Another memorial of the same event, of not quhe so 
agreeable a nature, was an unhealed wound, which he still 
bore under his left eye, received from a half-spent ball, at the 
very moment be pulled his own trigger and shot one of the 
enemy dead. On being asked what was the origin of the war, 
he merely shrugged his shoulders, and coolly replied, *^ nothing 
but our old hatred, which can never be extinguished.^ Thus 
it is, alas ! in Greece, and thus originate most of the causeless 
jealousies and ammosities, that are forever distracting this 
unhappy country. One KapUanos wars agabst another,, 
because a stream or a ravine divides their domains,— one 
village against another, because a valley or a mountain 
intervenes between them, — one islemder against another, 
because a narrow channel separates them from each other. 
Hydriote is at variance with Spetziote, and Spetsiote with 
Poreote, and Poreote with Moreote, and Moreote with Rou* 
meliote ; and all for no other reason than that each inhabits a 
peculiar spot of earth, and is separated from his neighbour by 
some strait or mountain interposed. The idea of country, as 
it affects each individual, extends no farther than his native 



* Hist. Mod. Greece,— republished' at Boston, from an English 
periodical, called The Modem Traveller. 
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ftmUtar when a chikj, an^ made rather an nnskiUfal attempt to 
put it m motkrn. The little Spartan imine«fiatety snMched it 
away, with a look of consdous superiority, and getting it in liiU 
career by a ungk dexterous pull, exdauned, with a glow <tf 
triumph kbdling upon his cheek, '• Turk and Fraidi, strike 
your colours to the Mamote !'' Besides this clanmsh spirit of 
his race, so strongly developed even at his tender age, he 
showed an instinctive love of arms, that bespoke him a ge- 
nuine Mainote. On spying in my pocket a pahr of diminutive 
pstols, he favly shouted with delight, and taking one of them 
into his hands, inquired with great earnestness whether it was 
big enough to kill a Turk ; and the sight of the secret weapon 
of a sword-cane, which bis prying curiosity led him to dicover, 
threw lum into such ungovernable ecstasies, that his fethor was 
obliged to take it from him by force, lest in the extravagance 
, of his childish glee he might be tempted to make some dan- 
gerous trial of its virtues. 

We were detained at the Eotiipha by a violent storm, 
during three of the most dismal days that ever dawned upon 
*^ this nether world." The solid walls of our prison-house 
shook at times, as if agitated by an earthquake, and the moun- 
tain blast whistled, and the mountain rain beat with most alarm- 
ing vehemence, through the unglased windows and wide gaping 
loop-hdes of our apartment. The second evening of our 
daranbe, a number of fierce-looking fellows, armed with pis- 
tols like smaU blunderbusses, came in to seek shelter from the 
storm, and remained all night with us. We all slept together 
in the same room, wrapped in great coats and coarse blankets, 
and lying in promiscuous confusion upon the floor. I presume 
that I shall not be suspected of any childidi or unreasonaUe 
apprehension, when I confess, that my sensations were not the 
most comfortable that could be desired, on surveying by the 
gEmmering lamp the dusky forms that lay stretched around 
me, and that I was more disposed to watch than to sleep, on 
reflecting upon tiie seeming perils of my situation. I was a 
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stranger, in the hated gtuae of a FraidL,-— in a coontry of rob^ 
beff8,<«-4n the secluded retreat of a robber chieftain whom I had 
iU-treated,«r^n the midit of desperate men, whose profession 
was rapine and violence, and completely within their power, to 
deal with me as they thought fit ; for Jarvis and Basileios were 
absent at Kyparisso,— the soldiers had gone on to await our 
arrival at Marathonesi, — and my only protector was Stamates, 
who being of a peaoefiil occupation, carried nothmg in his 
belt but hb braien Kalamarif^ an instrument of warfare, 
however formidable among ovifiied nations, of very little avail 
among die untutored savages ot Kakabounia* Still, however, 
I was neither murdered nor robbed, but escaped with die most 
perfect integrity both of my person and my purse. And how 
.^d I dius escape f What secret charm thus protected me in 
the lions' den, and closed thdr mouths against me f It was 
simply the circumstance of having been once received as a 
guest ;* a charm which is as a wall of defence around die lonely 
stranger, and which renders Um more invulnerable, than if his 
lindM . were incased in triple steel, and a hundred swords 
formed a safeguard around his head. 

There was still another enemy to repose, besides the howl- 
ing of the tempest, and the uncomfortaUe sensations above 
alluded to, which had its share in driving slumber from my 
. eyelids on this never to be forgotten night r This was the 
doleful ejulation of an old woman below us, who was lament- 
ing the loss of a deceased relative according to the singular 
custom of the country, and made the livelong night resound 
with the voice of her melancholy wailing* She sang, or 
rather chanted, in short irregular stantas, to the same plain- 
tive and monotonous air, mingling it with frequent sobs and 



' * The EaUmmri is aa implement for writiiig, consisthig of a sheath 
&r pens* with an inkstand at one end of it. It is generally made of 
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sigbs, and ekiag out her song till morning, by repeating with 
endless variations, and al short intervals of rest, n few simple 
and tender ejsbcnlations. The following is an alfnost veihal 
translation of the sabstance of the old woman's pathetic eAn 
sions. In skilful hands it might be -woven into one of the moat 
beantiful and tondbing elegies, that have ever been written in 
our langoage ; in its present state, it is little more than the 
ravelings of the original fabric 

'*My love! my life t my heart! my eyes! my iigjht! 
Where art thon gone? I see thee no mor^-^I hear tlwe no 
more. Thon dost not sing, thon dost not danoe, thon dott 
not talk with as, as thon wast wont— Where art thon f IHiott 
hast gone to the odier world ! Thon hast forgotten me and 
thy friends bdow ! Oh ! why art du>tt so cmd f Why doat 
thou not visit ns once more ? Why dost dioa not show ns iky 
form, which was like a tall cypress ; diy face, which was like 
the moon f God bless thy sonl ! forgive thy sms ! and m- 
ceive diee into Paradise ! When thon art happy, remembor 
us — and pray for us to the all-hoiy Virgin and the biesaad 
saints." 

Thus the Mainotes sing die reqniem and cheridi die memory 
of their departed friends ; repeating dieir lamentation every 
night, for the qpace of a year or more, and sometimes dnring 
the whole of their lives, in cases where the bereavement is 
peculiarly afflictmg. In diis respect, at least, it must be con- 
fessed, diey have departed veiy widely from the customs of tfarir 
Spartan progenitors ; for the laws of Lycnrgiis prohibited 
any open demonstration of grief, and limited to the short 
period of seven days, die privtlege of mourning for the dead. 

Afler shivering and soaking for two intenninable days in 
the dreary loft of die tower, close-bound the whole while, 
and debarred of egress by the furious pelting of the storm, we 
at length ventured fordi to pay a visit to the fiitber of Basi- 
leios, who occiq[>ied a dark and dismal hut fyrag close to the 
foot of the castle. We found the old man sitting on the clay 
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of his cabin, over a dull and sickly fire made of dried 
s' dungy boiling a few beans fdr his mid-day meal, and 
surrounded by a number of masculine females who were bu- 
sily plying iheir spindles. He made room for us by his side, 
and listened with evident surprise as well as pleasure to the 
worn-out story of American philanthropy, with which, as 
usual, Stamates introduced me to his acquaintance; but he 
seemed to consider the merit of our laudable beneficence as 
veiry materially lessened by the unpardonable omission of 
which we had been guilty, in not having reserved a single bar- 
rel of flour for him and bis poor household. After surveying 
me for a few moments with a scrutinizing stare, (which seemed 
to convince him that the Americans were a very puny race, 
compared with the Spartans, and very uncouth withal in the 
fashion of their dress and their mode of sitting,) he proceeded 
to overwhelm me with a torrent of questions respecting the 
countiy of my birth* When I told him I had come a distance 
of almost five thousand miles, he was near dro]q>ing speech- 
less with amaiement ** Five thousand miles !" The dis- 
tance seemed to go beyond his ideas of absolute space. 
When he had recovered from the first shock of surprise, he 
asked with great simplicity whether we were near the Turks 
of Barbary— >whetfier we were farther off than Russia-^how 
many wives we had-— what sort of religion we professed-* 
how. many inhabitants we numbered — and who was our king ! 
To. each aqd all of these interrogatories I made such replies 
as I thought best adapted to the old man's capacity, and gave - 
him a brief imd simple outline of the histoiy and condition of 
our country* When I told l^m, that fifty years ago, when we 
first commenced our struggle for independence, our popula- 
tion amounted to but three millions, and that it had since in- 
creased to twelve, he looked me in the face, as if to see whe- 
ther I was attempting to impose upon his creduli^,. and mut- 
tered to himself with a dubious shrug, " a&v ro cuTtsuw" — " I 
don't believe it" But when, in answer to his last inquiry, I 

15 
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lold him that we had no king, his patience forsook him alto- 
gether ; he dropped the ^khmi with which he was stirring his 
porridget and shaking his bead, as much as to say that he was 
too old to be gulled by such egregious absurdities, ** twelve 
millions of men," he exclaimed, '^and no king! Asv n 
fi'MTrffucj— Asv ro irt^rsuii.)." The simple ignorance of this old 
KakaboUmote, (though tempered with rather more politeness,) 
is a pretty fair 'sample of the indistinct notions respecting 
America, which are generally entertained among the common 
people of Greece. 

Shortly after returning to the castlci a brother-in-law of 
Basikios, came in. He was one of the wildest of diese 
mountaineers whom we had yet seen, and his natural feroci^ 
of countenance was greatly heightened by a coal-black beard 
about an inch kmg, which he was suffering to grow, in ac- 
cordance with a national custom, as a badge of mourning for 
a deceased kinsman. ' In the course of conversation, he spoke 
of a beaudful antique gem which he had at his house* I ex-> 
pressed a desire to see it, and begged him, as his rerideaoe 
was not far off, to go and bring it- He scdd he was afraid to 
go home by daylight without making a long drcuit; ^'for 
look yonder," he continued, with the most perfect noncha- 
lance, while lie pointed to a tower that lay at some little di*- 
tance upon his direct route, ^* they'll kill me if they see me 
there, for I lately shot one of their men." Jarvis inquired 
why he had shot him. A shrug of the shoulders and a foil of 
the comers of his mouth was his only reply. Jarvis then 
pointed to one of his comrades, and said jocosely, <* here's 
one who has killed seven men in his time." The party 
, againM whom this direfol accusation was brought took it se* 
riously , and denied it plumply and with an oath. ** By the 
Panagia^^^ said he, solemnly protesting his innocence, '^I 
have never killed but three men since I was bom ;" and he 
verily seemed to imagine himself a pattern of gentleness and 
forbearance. 
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Bat it is time tp take leave of the Kotsipba, and to cloae 
this exhibitioD of barbarous character and manners,, which 
after all may prove miiotenesting to the distant reader* I 
might fill yet another page with a curious portrait of the mis- 
tress of the manrion, and another with an account of her two 
sprightly little daaghters— and might peradventure spin out a 
third, in expatiating upon the unrivalled ezceUeocies of the 
tliyme-flavoured and amber-coloured honey of Taygetus,* 
which, was our principal consolation during our three days' 
confinement. But the reader will be growing impatient of bis 
long detention within the gloomy walls of a castle ; for his 
sake, therefore, I generously waive, the prescriptive privilege 
of tourists, to be as* tedious and wearisome as they please, and 
with a disinterestedness almost unexampled in the practice of 
travel writing, resign my right and title to diree whole page^ 
which I might lawfiiUy and properly faaveintroduced. Fare* 
well, then, at once, to die hospitable abode of the Kakabouni- 
ote robber, and away over rock and ravine, towards the grey 
towers of Marathoneri! 

We set out upon our journey upon new year's day, with a 
valedictory kiss firom our gracious hostess, and amid the roar 
Kit all the fire arms, great and small, that could be produced, 
including a three pound swivel, which as a special compliment, 
was filled nearly to^he brim with powder and ball, and was 
Mown head over heels into the air by the tremendous force of 
the explosion. Bastleios hhnself went with us, accompanied 
by one of his friends, to ensure us a safe passage through the 
country. By his advice we took the longer and more circui- 
tous, though less fatiguing route, which runs northward until 
nearly opporite Pyrgos, and then winds up into the^mountains 
throdgh a deep and narrow go^ge. The queuing expanded 



* The honey of Hpnettus is more ckssic, and enjoys a higher reflir- 
tation ; bat many persons prefer that of Tay|{etns. 
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,as we proceeded into a small uneven valley, wide enough in 
some places to admit of a partial cultivation, and affording a 
scanty support to a few wretched villages. In the course of a 
few hours, we came to an elevation ^hich opened to us a view 
of a part of the gulf of Kolokythia with Cerige in the dis- 
tance ; and soon after reached the highest point of the route, 
commanding a wide extended prospect of rare magnificence 
and beauty over the eastern shore of Maina. On the left 
arose sublime the snowy summits of Taygetus, shooting up 
along the bright blue sky more majestically than ever ; between 
the mountain and the sea, stretched a range of beautifiiOy un- 
dulating hills, covered with oaks, and many of them crowned 
with villages ; and far away in the distance lay the picturesque 
town of Marathonesi, appearing like a collection of toy-houses 
near the head of the spacious gulf, whose dark blue waters, 
reflecting the pure fizure of an unclouded sky, were bounded 
by the noble mountains of the opposite promontory of Ijbco^ 
nia. It was at the top of this ridge that the destructive march 
of Ibrahim was arrested during his memorable attempt upon 
Maina. He had succeeded in entering the coudtry on this 
side, and had proceeded thus far without much oppositicm, 
burning the villages on his way, and leaving behind him those 
traces of blight and desolation which everywhere marked his 
exterminating course. Here however h$ was met by the de- 
termined bravery of the inhabitants, who manfully disputed 
bis passage, and obliged him, after a fruitless struggle, to re- 
trace his steps in disappointment, -and to abandon the further 
execution of his deadly purposes of wrath and revenge s^ainst 
the Mainotes. The tambouris which the Greeks threw up on 
this occaslbn we found standing in their original state. They 
were nothing more than low walls of stone loosely laid toge- 
ther, and would have been insufficient to protect a corn-field 
against the irruption of a flock of sheep. In Cacij the com- 
mon stcme fences of New England would make far more re- 
spectable fortifications than the generality of these Grecian 
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UmbamiM. We descended rapidly towards the sea, passing 
ifarcNigfa the straggling village of Paraserd, where the inha^ 
bitants offered us for sale a number of coins of the Roman 
Empire, and leaving the town of Skoutari on' a hill a littk 
to the right Arriving at the foot of the mountain, we forded 
a small river, and entered upon a little plain lying nearly on a 
level with the sea, at the farther extremity of which, and close 
to the edge of the water, we found a large circular ruin of 
brick, which, from the freshness of its appearance, and the 
modem style of the architecture, we judged to be the remains 
of some building constructed by the Venetians ; but for what 
purpose, we were unable to conjecture. After an unintermit- 
led and laborious march of eight hours, over the steepest and 
stoniest road in the wide universe, we arrived towards evening 
with blistered feet and empty stomachs, at a small tower stand- 
ing close by the sea-side within two hours of Marathonesi, and 
owned by one of the far off branches of thf Mauromichales 
tribe* As we had neither eaten nor drunk sinae morning, and 
the day was too far spent for us to reach Marathonesi, we pre- 
sented ourselves at the door of the tower, and requested a 
night's lodging. The owner of the mansion, a civil and 
good-natured old man, came out to look at us, and after in- 
specting the number of our party, said it was impossible for 
him to accommodate us ; for his house consisted of but one 
angle. apartment, which was barely sufficient for the members 
of his own family. After a great deal of deliberation, he at 
length offered us the use of his wine cellar, saying that it was 
the best he could do for us : we were not in a mood to be 
squeamish about our. fare, and gladly accepted the offer. In 
a cold damp vault therefore, nearly filled with huge tuns of 
wine, and choaked up with noisome rubbish, we deposited for 
the night our wayworn and exhausted bodies. Our Greek 
companions immediately went to work to kindle a fire, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the old man, (who began to 
tremble for the fate of his dwelling,) and regardless of the 
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danger of suffocation, in a dungeon unfurnished mtb either 
chimney or windows. It was a sc«ie worthy of being tnu»' 
ferred to canvas, when the smoky flame, ascending to the 
arched ceiling in curling volumes, displayed the solemn amy 
of mighty hogsheads, and direw its lurid glare upon die dark 
and ferocious visages that were close huddled around it. A 
porringer of sheep's milk, and a mess of boiled herbs, accom- 
panied with a loaf of coarse black bread, were our only sup- 
per;— a simple meal, but of moife gratrful memory than aB 
other meals before or since enjoyed $ so exquisitely was it sear 
soned with the Lacedaemonian spice of hunger and thirst and 
fatigue.* Our wordiy host very generously gave us the unre- 
stricted liberty of the ^ne casks, and appointed Stamates to 
the office of butler for the evening. The wine was delicioiis ; 
and the Greeks testified their sense of its exeeUenoe by long 
and frequent potations, accompanied by the most extravagant 
and obstreperoos gaiety, and continued without abatement 
until midnight.^ * But even mirth itself was at last drowned in 
wine, and we disposed ourselves in a circle around the glowing 
embers, to seek the balmy influences of *< tired nature's sweet 
jrestorer." We sought, alas ! in vain ; for myriads of blood- 
thirsty vermin attacked us on every side, and scarcely a pore 
of our bodies escsq)ed the venom of their tiny but tormenting 
fangs. Even the natives themselves, though generally indif- 
ferent to such trifles, were compelled to cry out for quarter on 
this sanguinary night We took advantage of the first dawn 
of day to escape from the place of torment, and resumed our 
journey without having enjoyed a moment's sleep. After we 



* When the tyrant of Syracuse was a guest at the public tables of 
Lacedemon, he took occaaion to express his dislike of tbe black broth 
which waa the favourite food of the old men. The reaaon, he waa told, 
was that it wanted the aeaaoning. " What seaaoning 1" he asked : 
" Running, sweating, hunger, thirst, and fatigue," they replied ; " these 
are the insrredients with which we season all our food." 
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had been about an hour upon die road, my devoted fneiid Sta- 
matei came up to me, chuckling as if he had been performing 
some very meritorious act, and showed' me a handsome flask 
filled with wine, which he had cunningly secreted and carried 
off with him, thinkii|g to render me a most acceptable service. 
1 gave him a severe reprimand for such a mean and dishonour- 
able abuse of hospitality, and begged him in future never to 
steal for my benefit* He disclaimed all intention of stealing, 
** but the botde was just such a thing as we wanted," he said, 
** and- the old man would never miss it ;'' and I found it ahnoat 
impossiUe to convince him that there was any sort of impro- 
priety, much less, criminality, in the theft of which he had 
been -guilty* I mention this little incident, not as being of 
any importance in itself, but merely to give an idea of die 
very indefinite notions respectmg the rights of property, which 
are commonly current among the Greeks ; or in other wordSf 
of that thievish propensity tar which they have always been 
notorious, and which was even sanctioned to a oertain extent 
among the Spartan youth, by the code of theur great hiwgiver. 
Half 'an hour before reaching Marathonesi, we passed dose 
to the town of Maurobouni, (tiie black mountain,) standing 
upon tiie summit of a hill, and containing two large castles, 
which, together witii most of the other buildings, were partial^ 
burnt and demolished by Ibrahim, and were remaining nearly 
in the state in which he left them. The appearance of 
Marathonesi, with its towers and tall cypresses, as H suddenly 
presented itself to our view, on winding round the side oTa 
hill, was afanost magnificent, compared with all die other 
towns which we had seen in Mama. It had fortunately 
escaped the devastating fury of the Egyptians, and exhibited 
none of those firightftil marks of violence, which disfigured 
most of the neighbouring towns. The Pasha approached 
sufficiently near to reconnoitre the place, but being deterred 
by a fonnidable show of resistance, he mercifiilly restrained 
Ms wrath,* and passed on to easier and less expensive conquests. 
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We were walking along the principal street of the town in 
quest of some place for refreshment and repose, when an 
ordinary looking man, dressed in a coarse brown jacket and 
bag breeches, with a sing^le brass mounted pistol in his belt, 
and a score of armed attendants at his heels, advanc^ towards 
us with a friendly salutation, and bade us the customary 
** xakug oft^trs.** The individual who was. arrayed in this 
homespun garb, was no less a personage than Kapitan Txane- 
takes, the powerful Chieftain of Marathonesi, and grandson of 
Tzanet, one of the former JBeys of Mama. If the authority of 
his secretary was to be depended upon, there never was sackt 
a man as KupUan Tsanetakes. He was every thing that was 
good, and noble,^ and generous ; and as modest and unpre- 
ten'ding in his manners and disposition, as the style of his dress 
was simple and unostentatious. Tzanetakes, himself^ on the 
contrary, gave a very difierent account of himself; he very 
frankly confessed to us during our subsequent acquaintance, 
that he thought himself to be a very bad man ; inheriting the 
igdorance and concomitant vices of his countrymen, and too 
much disposed to be ambitious, vindictive, and rapacious, 
like his brother Kapitamri. The veiy modest and unflatter- 
ing picture wlpch he drew of himself, rather inclined us to be- 
lieve, that the panegyric of his secretary was not entirely 
without foundation. 

He apologized to us for not inviting us to take up our 
abode at his house, as he had lately been obliged to remove 
his family to a new habitation, which was still in a half- 
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finuhed state, and in tod much confusion to receive any guests. 
He however took the pains to prepare for us a comfortable 
lodging near his own residence, and said he should expect us 
at his table during our stay in the town. We accompanied 
him to his house, and were served with an excellent breakfast, 
composed of an amaung variety of fish, boiled, broiled, fried, 
and barbecued, which were brought in one after the other in 
single dishes, till we almost despaired of ever seeing the end of 
them. While we were at table, Ttanetakes pointed to some 
loaves of sugar that were standing upon a shelf, and asked 
me if I recognised my countrymen ; observing that it was 
Afaierican sugar, which had been taken by pirates, and was 
selling at Marathonesi for three piastres the oka.^ How it 
had got there, he said he was utterly ignorant ; he knew it 
must be stolen property, from die lowness of the price, but as 
it could never be restored to its rightful owners, he thought 
there was no impropriety in his taking advantage of so favour- 
able an opportunity, to lay in a stock for his private use. 
He spoke of the war between Antonakes and Mourginos, and 
said it threatened to involve all Mfluina. He himself had taken 
part with Mourginos, and was about to send three hundred 
men to his assistance ; for he hated the Mauromichales, he 
said, with a perfect hatred, and would do his utmost to pro^ 
cure their ruin. The grounds of his animosity towards thera 
appeared to be, that they wore embroidery on their jackets — 
that they carried gold-mounted pistols — ^tfaat they had been 
elevated to distinguished honours— and finally, and above all, 
that they always had hated each other, for no reason at all. 

After breakfast Tianetakes escorted us to the ruins of the 
ancient Gythium, which lie in a few minutes' walk from Mara- 
thonesi, and are now known by the name of Palaiopolis, or 
the old city. This was a place of considerable importance in 



* About ei(^t cents a pound. 
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ancient times, and was the principal naval station of the Lace- 
dasmonians. About the year 200 B. C. it was attacked and 
laid waste by the Roman General Flaminius, daring the war 
which he was carrying on agabst the Spartan tyrant Nabis.* 
Few of the remains that are now visible are of more ancient 
date than the time of the Roman conquest. They are princi- 
pally of brick, and are scattered over a narrow plain, running 
along the sea*shore and over the slope of the low hills rising 
from it. We observed a building with small niches for urns, 
similar to those found at Rome, and intended as a repository 
for the ashes of the dead. A sort of cistern, composed of 
large blocks of hewn stone, was the only thing we saw tbal 
had an appearance of high antiqiuty. Close to the margin 
of the sea, and running far out into the water, are extensive 
ruins, probably of baths, among which we found a portion 
of a mosaic pavement in good preservation. These are 
nearly all the objects that are in the least deserving of notice, 
among the chaotic masses of broken walk and foundations, 
that cover the ancient site. Tzanetakes had lately been 
probing the soil in search of antiquities, by means of sharp 
iron rods, which were thrust into the ground in diflkrent phtoes 
to the depth of several feet Whenever any of the instruments 
encountered a solid obstruction, an excavation was made; 
and in this manner he had disinterred the half of a large 
column, the bases of several others, a part of a heavy enta- 
blature, and a perfect statue, which he decided to be that of 
Leonidas, and which, he stated, he sold in Zante for nine 
thousand piastres and five hundred okas of powder. He also 
showed us a valuable collection of silver coins and medals. 



* Certior deinde factus, Gythium oppidum, omnium maritimanim 
rerum Lacedaemoniis receptaculum esse; nee procul a mari castra 
Romana abesse ; omnibus id copiis aggredi constituit. Erat eo tem- 
pore valida urbs, et moltitudine civium incolanunque, et omni bellico 
apparatu instnicta, &c. — Lit. 1. xxxiv. o. 29. 
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of tbem of rare beauty, which had been found at different 
tiflaes in the neighbourhood. 

Marathoneri is the chief town of Maina, and a place 
of considerable trade. It contained, according to Tza- 
netakes, between five and six thousand inhabitants at the 
period of our visit; but it appeared to us very small for 
so large a populadon* It has a few respectable houses, 
but they are, for the most part, low and meanly built^ 
with clumsy wooden sheds in front of them, which give the 
streets an appearance of great confusion and irregularity* 
The port is formed by the little island of Krana§, where, ac- 
cording to Homer, an tat e resting passage took place in the 
loves of Paris and Helen.* The only building that it con- 
tained, was a little chapel standing upon the foundation of an 
ancient temple, and surrounded by a few olive trees. Here, 
Ttanetakes said, he was about establishing a Lancasterian 
school, with a sufficient guard to render it a secure asylum for 
such children, as might be sought after as the victims of 
revenge ; '' for when a man kiUs another,'^ said he, " in thi» 
barbarous country, ibere is no sword of public justice to 
overtake him, but his punishment is inflicted by private ven- 
geance. The firiends of the deceased always pursue die mur- 
derer until ibey take his life,^-or if he himself is not to be 
found, they make one of his children or next of kin to answer 
for bis crime ; and so implacable b this spirit of retaliation, 
that they frequently take upon themselves a vow, neither to 
shave, wash, or change their clothes, until they have aocom- 
plished their direful object" 

We left Marathonesi the following day at noon, and di- 
rected our course towards Mistra* Our departure was ho^ 
noured by a loud volley of musketry firom the retainers of Tza- 
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Betakes, which was speedOy answered by our own soldien, 
and sustained on both sides with great animaticHiy until we 
were finally lost to each other's view. The pieces were all 
charged with a due proportion of lead, according to the ab- 
surd and dangerous custom of the country ; and the constam 
whixsing over our heads, as the baUs came flying through the 
air, sometimes with most alarming propinquity, sounded mott 
like a hostile encounter, than a pacific interchange of civili- 
ties. We wound along the edge of the gulf until we came 
within a short distance of Trinesi, a port deriving its name 
firom three small islands, and defended by two castles belongs 
ing to the Mai'notes ; we here turned off from the coast, and 
entered the hills which form the western boundary of the val- 
ley of the Eurotas.* At a village called Alebetioba, dis- 
tant about four hours firom Marathonesi, we halted far the 
night. This place is in the district of Mpardounia, which, 
before the revolution, was inhabited by a tribe of ferodons and 
inhospitable Albanian Mussulmans, who lived by plunder, and 
were the terror of ibe surrounding country. Their capital 
was Potamia, about four miles from Helos, where they had a 
small castle ; and such was the dread which their depredaticms 
had inspired, that it was accounted very dangerous for a tra- 
veller to pass through their territory. These Mpardounioies 
were probably a remnant of the twenty thousand Albanians, 
who were sent into the Morea to oppose the Russians and re- 
volted Greeks in the war of 1770. After diey had accom- 
plished the fell purposes of their employers, many of diem re- 
fused to return to their homes, and remained in the Morea, 
leading a banditd life, plundering and laying waste the coun- 
try which they had come to defend, frequently turning their 



* A more circuitous route from Marathonesi to Mistra, passes 
through the valley, by the way of Helos* which lies on the eastern side 
of the river, three hours distant from the first mentioned place. From 
Hdo4 to Muitra is fourteen houra. 
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lavJess armi against the Turks tbemselves, and obstinately 
and sucoettfuUy resisting all attempts to dislodge tbem, until 
the greater part of them were either cut to pieces or expelled, 
by the celebrated Hassan Capitan Pasha in 1 799.* The pre* 
aent inhabitants o( Alebetioba were Greeks by religion, but 
they wore the Albanian costume, and seemed to retain the un» 
socJafaJe and inhospitable disposition of their Mohammedan 
predecessors. Though it was near night and raining when 
we reached the place, we were obliged to wait half an hour in 
the open air, before we could prevail upon any of the people 
to receive us. Each referred us to the house of another, 
{deeding the pover^ of his own dweUing, and assuring us 
that ins neighbour could accommodate us much better* Af- 
ter being bandied about in this way from house to house, 
without any nearer prospect of being admitted, we at length 
summoned the village priests, and claimed the stranger's right 
to their hoqHtality. Aiier a few minutes' consultation, they 
conchicted us to one ojf the best looking houses in die villnge^ 
aad one where we had already beai rejected on our first arri- 
val, and made use of their spiritual authority in our behal£ 
But the inexorable owner was not to be moved by priestly 
intercession ; he only swore the more resolutely that he would 
admit no one into his house* Stamates now stood forth, and 
tried anew the effect of that ready eloquence, which had been 
of soch valuable service to us on several former occasions. 
He stated who we w ere e xplained to the master of the man- 
non that we asked nothing of his bounty but fire and water, 
and the shelter of his roof — spoke very feelingly of our pite- 
oos condition, exposed as we were to the drissling rain-— and 
concluded with a discreet and sensible' homily upon the duties 
of hospitality. His eloquence was not expended in vain ; the 
man seemed ashamed of his rudeness, and opened his door to 



♦ See Anastasius, Vol. I. Ch. 2. 
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118 with a bungling apology, saying that it was only four days 
since they had been attacked by a neighbouring Mainote vit- 
lage, and that they had particular reason, therefore, to be sos^ 
pidous of strangers. We bad fortunately supplied ourselves 
at Marathonesi with some provisions for the way ; otherwise 
we should have gone supperless at Alebetsoba. But we were 
able from our own resources to Aimish forth a c(^ious repastt 
and our unwUKng host and his wife, together with two of the 
priests, sat down with us most obligingly as guests* A don- 
key and three pigs were-tenants in common with us of the only 
apartment which the house contamed ! 

From Alebetsoba to Mistra is a journey of six hoars. 
About two hours from the former place, the road ascends to 
die top of a hill overlooking the beautiful and classic plain 
of Lacedsemon. From this point of view Taygetus appears 
to great advantage, displaying its whole majestic broadside, 
Uke a huge rampart, along the western side of the plain* 
Towards the left is seen at a distance, the Venetian fortress of 
Tarampsa, standing upon a lofty eminence, and in die oppo* 
site direction, Lykobouno (the Wolf-Mountnn), containing 
two castles buik by Petro Bey. At the foot of the hill is a 
bealitifiil little stream, on whose inviting banks we halted, 
to essay the qualities of a Lacedsemonian canvass-back duck, 
which we had bought at Marathonesi for thirty pardgJ^ The 
road now enters the plain, and passes within a short distance 
of the village of Sklabo-Chorio, occupying the site of the 
ancient Amyclae, the renowned birth-place of Castor and 
Pollux. Its celebrated temple of Apollo, which was the 
most magnificent in all Laconia, together with all its other an- 
cient monuments, is lost in the confused mass of undistinguish- 
abk ruins with which the soil is covered. Resuming the main 
road, we passed a small ruined church, standing in the bed of 
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a shallow rivulet, aod bnilt apparently upon the foundation ot 
an ancient temple. In the outer wall we observed a fragment 
of exquisite sculpture in basso-relievo, representing a stag 
hunt. Unfortunately the stag is the only part remaining en> 
tire, the figures of the hounds being very much mutilated* 
A little beyond this, and at the distance of about an hour and 
three quarters from Mistra, is the town of AKoannes,* sur- 
rounded with gardens and spacious groves of oranges and 
lemons. A melancholy heap of ruins was all that we found 
remaining of this lately flourishing place : the Egyptian Van- 
dals had passed through it, and it was no more. Nearly all 
the other towns in the plain had shared a similar fate. The 
whole of this delightful region, fair and lovely still in its deso- 
lation, lay waste and uncultivated, and presented a wide 
spread scene of ruthless havoc and destruction. Happily for 
its groves of 'olive and firiit trees, the most of them had 
escaped uninjured amid the general ruin ; for the march of 
the destroyer through this part of the country was necessarify 
too rapid to allow him to execute to the full extent those 
deadly and deliberate plans of extermination, for which he 
found leisure during his long possesrion of Messenia ; where 
the axe completed the work which the firebrand and the sword 
had begun, and thousands of fruit trees fell victims to a blind 
and indiscrimate fury, scarcely less absurd than that of the 
presumptuous fix>l, who lashed the waves of the Hellespont in 
his wrath. 

Mistra, or Mirithra, as it was formerly called, is situated 
towards the northwestern extremity of the Lacedaemonian 
plain, and close to the foot of Taygetus, which here ascends 
to its greatest elevation. Its citadel, once regarded as a 
place of great strength and importance, stands upon the sum- 
mit of a lofiy and precipitous hill, which rises immediate^ 



* Contracted from Af(io$ Icawne* (St John.) 
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behind the town, and is separated from the mountain by a 
frightful chasm. A part of the town lies upon the steep side 
of the hill, and is divided from the lower city by a furious 
tonreut which rushes down through the rocky gorge. The 
situation of the place is altogether one of the most singular 
and romantic that can be conceived ; but little else besides 
the mere locdity is now left for the traveller to describe. It 
was until lately one of the largest and busiest towns in the 
Morea, being the see of the Archbishop of Sparta, and car- 
rying on a considerable trade in silk. During the invasion 
and insurrection of 1770, it became an object of contention 
between the hostile parties, and was plundered and defaced by 
the lawless Albanians, who were sent for the pacification of 
the country. Still, however, it recovered from die iigury 
which it sustained at this period, and in 1798 contained, ac- 
cording to PouqueviUe, a mixed population of Turks, Greeks, 
and Jews, amounting to between fifteen and eighteen thousand. 
It remained a flourishing and populous town till the autumn 
of 1825, when it received a visit from the victorious Ibrahiati, 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that it fell before his blighting 
presence. Upon this devoted city the inhuman conquercHr 
poured fbrth the hottest vial of his wrath. The defenceless 
inhabitants abandoned their homes on hearing the awfiil 
tidings of his rapid approach, and fled in dismay to the moun* 
tains. The most of them escaped with their lives, but a 
number of the old and infirm were unavoidably le& behind, to 
glut the rage of their enemies. From the neighbouring 
heights the hapless fugitives looked down, and beheld the 
horrid worii of plunder and destruction that was going on in 
their deserted streets. Soon they saw the fatal torch applied, 
and their gloomy apprehensions realiced by the smoke and blaie 
of their dwellings. The all-devouring flame spread wider 
and wider, burning and consuming from house to house, till 
from one extremity of tiie city to the other, nothing was to be 
seen but naked and crumbling walls, and smouldering heaps 
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bf ilibbisfa. It was upwards of two yean after this dreadfid 
catastrophe, that we entered the scene of mio. The destroo* 
tioti Was almost as complete as that of the cities which were 
buried aHve beneath the burning lava of Vesuvius. Some hum 
dreds of the inhabitants had returned to the ashes of their 
Ibrmer habitations, but not a single house had been rebuBt. 
A few temporary shops and eafh had been fitted up in one of 
die principal streets, by patching the tottering walls with reeds 
and boards ; but with the exception of diis single street, every 
thing lay precisely as the conflagration had left it* Stilly 
faowei*er, the place was not without some show of animation ; 
te shops and cafis were filled with palikariif and many of 
the peasantry had assembled from the surrounding country, 
some for want of other occupation, and some with the hope 
of gttning a (ew pardi by the sale of firuits and vegetableSi 
We searched through the town in vain to find some place ot 
shelter for the night; fiw every hole and comer was alrea«lyfiill 
to overflowing. We addressed ourselves at length to the Epi^ 
trepeor Police^ and were treated with every mark of kindness^ 
and civility. A lodging was immediately procured for us in 
the village or suburb of Parorea, which was formerly inhaUt- 
ed exclusively by the richer Turks ; and a special exceptioB 
was made in our favour to a proclamation which the town 
crier had just been making public, fi>rbidding the people 
thenceforth to cut down or mutilate any of the olive or mul« 
berry trees in the plun; apracticeof which they had for some 
time been guil^, and which the diflkul^ of procuring fuel 
rendered almost necessary. 

The next morning the Secretary of the EpUrope called 
upon us with a numerous body-guard, and escorted us to the 
ruins of another city, which lie across the plain^ a little to the 
eastward of Mistra. Proceeding through a beautiful olive- 
grove, we came in half an hour to the little hamlet of Magoula, 
where a stream, supposed to be the Tiasa, is crossed by an 
ancient bridge. A number of unknown vestiges of antiquity 
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now began to appear, and in about a quarter of an hour W€ 
ascended a low, flat hill, partly enclosed by a dilapidated wall, 
and surrounded on all sides by scattered ruins. I looked 
around me bewildered and amaaed, and scarcely able to 
realise the fitct, that we were standing upon the Acropolis of 
Sparta, in the centre of the renowed ci^ of Lycurgus. The 
shapeless masses of stone that lay around us, were the remains 
of the proud Lacedsemonian oqpifal ; the stream that flowed 
at our feet was the divine Eurotas, the King of rivers,* on 
whose flowery banks Apollo himsdf once tuned his lyre ;t the 
valley through which it pursued its meandering course, was 
the country of the iltfated Helots; the heights which rose 
from its opposite shore were the Menelaion hills; and the 
magnificent mountun that stretched its ^gantic front along 
the western horiion, was the sacred Taygetus, where horses and 
other victims were offered up to the God of light,| and where 
tiie mystic orgies of Bacchus were celebrated by the Spartan 
virgins»|| Independently, however, of every classic association, 
tbe prospect which the eye embraces from the Acropolis hill, 
is one which I have rarely seen equalled in any other country. 
The singularly wild and fantastic forms, into which the craggy 
odes and summits of the mountain are broken, and the brflliant 
and varied hues of the richly wooded plain, produce together 
a scene of mingled beau^ty and sublimit, which the most 
ununpassioned beholder cannot fail to view with wonder and 
delight. The Eurotas indeed requires some fittle embelUsb- 
ment of the imagination, that its beauties may be properly 



* The BaBilipotamos was one of its ancient titles. 

f *' Omnia que, Phcebo quondam meditante, beatus 

Audiit Eiffotas." Virg. Bue. vi. 82. 

m) 1irwyt.^^Pvu». iii. 20, 
II ■" et viiginibus baccliata Lacsnis 
Taygeta!" Virg. Gearg, ii.487. 
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•(ipreeiated; fiir eonsidered wkhoot regard to its classic namei 
it is as ugfy and nnpoetical a lookiiig stream as is conmKmljr 
met with. It flows over an onsightly bed of shinglei tliroiigh 
Tagged and almost naked banks, and is narrow, rapid, and 
mnddy. Soch at least was its appearance at thb season of 
tbeyear. 

It may be more truly said of Sparta, than of almost any 
other ci^ of andent Greece, that ** the memory sees motfe 
than the eye." Earthquakes and wars, the ravages (rf'tinie, 
and the still greater ravages of barbarous men, have neariy 
fMiteiatedeveryvestige of its former splendour.* The ploughs- 
share has passed over a large portion of its site, and corn- 
fields now occupy the place which was once crowded with the 
busy habitadons of men. The few remains which- are left are 
obscure and uncertain, and altogether uninteresting, except 
when seen upon the qwt They have been, moreover, so often 
and so fully described, that any detailed account of them at 
the present day would be a superfluous repetition of what for- 
met travellers have written upon the subject. The form of a 
large dieatre, cut out of the side of the hiHon which the Aero- 
pofis stood, — two doors belonging to some temple or other 
building, the other parts of wUch have entirely disajqieared, — 
and a flight of steps, or the seats of a theatre, adjoining it,— 4faese 
are ahnost the only objects that can be identified, with any 
certainty, as the remains of ancient Sparta. The walls around 
the Acropolis are evidently of no very remote ^aBtiqui^, for 
they are composed of numerous fragments of ancient edifices, 
mixed up with the rude masoniy at a later age* There are 
many ruins of Roman brick-work, but Roman relics, however 
valued in Italy, are always regarded with supreme indifference 



* Mwtra aroae out of the ruins of Sparta, and the ancient relics 
served as a convenient quany, whence matenalB were from time to time 
drawn, for building and adorning the new town. 
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in €hree€e. The reason of this is obvious; for the interest of the 
lesser aiitiqm^ is natnrally swallowed up in that of the greater. 
Tiie time of the Roman enq;>ire becomes a modwn era, conn 
pared with the 4ar distant period of Spartan renown. Our 
obfiging and indefatigable guide seemed surprisingly conver* 
sant with every thing tiiat he saw, and favoured us with a great 
deal of curious information ; but his historical inaccuracies 
were so frequent and glaring, that we placed very little de- 
pendence upon. the correctness of his antiquarian lore. He 
pretended, among other valuable disclosures, to point out to 
us the site of die palace of Leonidas, and to designate the very 
ravine ot Taygetus, down which deformed children were 
thrown! 

In contemplating the mouldering relics of fallen cities and 
kingdoms, it is natural for the mind to travel back tiirough the 
long lapse of time, to the periods when they lived and'flon^ 
rished ; to rebuild, in imagination, the prostrate monmnents of 
their greatness and power,--*^to repeople their now silent and 
desolate abodes,-^o re^^mimate the gloomy regions, ^tfsofitade 
with the long vanished scenes of busy life,*— and to call up, in 
recollection, the moving pageant of their wars, and triumphs, 
and reverses, and defisats, whidi the poet and the histmian 
have exhibited to us. Such was the interesting vision which 
my fancy conjured up, while seated upon a broken column, 
amid the ruins of ancient Sparta. I beheld it at first fix>m 
afiu*, in the deceitful light of antiquity, and every thing seemed 
bri^t and ciqitivating, as it reflected tiie lustre of a few exalted 
individuals, that shone pre-eminent above the rest. As I ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, the true colours of nature began 
to appear, and many objects, which, in the distance, had 
seemed fair and beautiful, grew hideous and deformed, as they 
became distinctly visible. While at one moment I wondered 
and admired, at the next I shuddered, and turned away with 
horror and disgust I saw a city whose only walls were the 
swords and bucklers of its brave inhabitants. They were a 
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•teni and warlike race, wkh linibs inured to toil, and hearts 
nndiamayed by danger, and cooQtenances ennobled with the 
pride of manly independence. I saw them go forth to battle 
against the invadw of their country, and nobly fall amid the 
hostile darts, or return in triumph with the spoils of their van- 
quished foes. I saw them in the retirement of their homes 
and firesides, frugal, temperate, and abstemious, in the indul- 
gence of their passions and appetites. I saw their youth bow 
with feverence as the aged head passed by them, and listen 
with subnussive respect to the counsek of experience and wis- 
dcnn. All this, and more, I beheld with feelings of wonder 
and admiration. But the vision did not stop here. I saw 
them, on the other hand, girding on the sword* not for the de- 
fence of th^ country, but for the extermination of their less 
pow^rfiil neighbours. I saw a whole people carried off by 
them into captivity, and docMned to a galling and ignominious 
servitude. I saw the miserable slaves toiling and sweating 
beneath the lash of a merciless oppression, made subjects of 
beastly drunkenness, to teach the children of theur masters a 
lessen of abstinence, and coldly butchered by hundreds, to ac- 
custom the free^'bom sons of Sparta to the use of arms. I per- 
4:eived that the proud and haughty, dtisens, though free from 
foreign dominimi, were the tame and unresisting vassals of 
their own tyrannical laws and customs. I beheld their youth 
trained up in ignorance of all polite and useful learning, — for- 
bidden to study or admire the institutions of other nations,-^ 
instmcled to consider passive obedience as the first of virtues, 
and war the only occupation worthy of freemen,— and taught 
by prindple to steal firom their friends, that they might prac- 
tise upon their enemies theur ill-acquired dexterity. I saw the 
stranger shut out from theur inhospitable doors, and all the 
improvements and refinements of other countries barbarously 
and indiscrkainately proscribed. I saw the best feelings of 
humanity outraged and vidated,— the tender sympaAies of 
the heart made to yield to a savage and brutal insensibility, — 
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and even the ordinary privilege of grief drcomscribed and 
limifed by statnle. I saw the ties of natural aflectkm violently 
rent asonder, and hondreds of wretched infants inbomanly torn 
from their mothers' breasts, and hurled from the rocky preci- 
pices of Taygetas. I saw husbands riiamefhlly beating their 
wives, with the express sancti<m of the law, and young maidens 
exhibiting themselves naked at the public exercises in com* 
pany with men. With the view of all this, and worse than 
this, my admiration soon abated, and I was led to regard the 
Spartan character with an almost unmingled sentiment of ab» 
horrence and disgust. 

Such are the feelings, with which every judidous and re- 
flecting observer must survey the memorials of this celebrated 
city. We may view them with profound and awfiil interest, 
but our enthusiasm must be indulged under the severest qnali* 
fications and restrictions. We may admire the genius and 
patriotic devotion of its great law^ver, and may yield our 
homage without scruple to the memory of a few bright names 
that figure in its history ; but we should be careful to 9i9mi 
that extravagant veneration for classic antiquity, which has led 
many a blmd ** laudaior'iemparis actP^ to entertain such exak* 
ed notions of Spartan virtue and Spartan discipline. AUow^^ 
ing them full credit for every thing estimable in ibeir charmcler 
and institutions, and weighing their vices and defects widi 
philosophical candour and impartiality, we shall find the 
Spartans scarcely deserving of a more dignified title, than that 
of a nation of powerful and successful barbarians. Their edu- 
cation, their habits, their laws, were all calculated to make 
them a nation of soldiers, and nothing else. They were 
strangers to all those humanising influences that contribute to 
the refinement and enjoyment of life; literature and science 
were denounced as the enemies of the state ; the cultivation and 
improvement of the mind were deemed an igndble occupation ; 
the sensibiUties of the hedrt were seared and blunted, and its 
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Bobfegtafieedoiis rooted oiit$---every thing, iashort, was made 
to bend to the one grand object, of producing muscles to endure 
die feligues of war, and nerves to encounter undaunted its 
dangers and alarms. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The man that lv« never travelled upon a mule, over the 
rough mountains of Greece, has seen litde of the toik and 
vexations of this world* He has never known what it is to sit 
perched for hours, with his legs stretched out to their utmost 
tensibilily, astride of a galling packsaddle, as broad as the back 
of an elephant, and as high as a dromedary's bump, — nor to 
have his patience exhausted, and his temper disturbed by the un- 
conquerable stubbornness of a self-willed brute,-*^o be obliged 
to wait the pleasure of the provoking animal, while he nibbles 
unconcerned at every invitii^ tuft of grass or nice bunch of 
leaves that he sees,-*to be carried, as if from sheer malicious^ 
ness, to the very utmost brink of a g^ddy precipice, or under 
the brandies of an over^hanging hedge, in danger of being 
bmsfaedto the ground, or caught Absalonnlike in mid-air,— ^md 
last, and most insufferable <tf all, to be detained for a quarter 
of an hour in the middle of a river, while the immoveable 
beast, arrested by the gratefiil coolness of the stieam, and in- 
sensible alike to persuasion and to blows, stops to bathe his 
limbs, and quench his thirst, and to enjoy, at his ease, the 
beauties of the surrounding landscape. Of these, and still 
more grievous trials, we had abundant experience, during our 
wearisome journey from Mistrato Argos. 
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Pasnog to the left of Sparta, and descending toihe level ef 
the Eorotas, we followed its coune for some distance over a nar- 
row marshy plain, diat lay along its western bank. In about 
two hours from Mistra we came to a modem stone bridg«^ 
where we crossed the river, and entered theMenelaion hills, by 
the bed of a dry torrent. The hills increased in magnitude as 
we advanced,' and became beantifuQy covered with the wild 
dive, holly, rhododaphne, oleander, and arbutus, and a varieQr 
of other trees and shrubs, interspersed with numerous flowers, 
among which were the hyacinth and purple iris blooming in 
great perfection. After ascending and descending alternately 
for several hours, we arrived at length at the Saranta Potami, 
or Earty river, a branch of the Eurota^ deriving its name 
baa the frequent obstructions which it presents to the road ; 
finr in following up the ravine through which it descends, we 
were actually obliged tocrossitnoless than thirty-height times, its 
sinuous course in some places, and in others the rugged form 
of the precipices which enclose it, preventing a continued pas- 
sage on the same side. It is a rapid torrent, from fifteen to 
tweoty*five feet wide, and several feet deep, and fi'equendy 
threatened to overcome the strength of our mules and sweep 
them away by its overwhelming force. As we ascended the 
mountain the cold became excessive, a night of almost total 
darkness overtook us, the muleteer who conducted me lost Us 
way, and we got entirely separated from the rest of our party. 
Had the man possessed any klepkUc propensities, a secret 
thrust of an aiaghan and a toss into the torrent might eauly 
have effected his object, without exposing him to the least dan* 
ger of detection. Such an opportunity, in fact, might almost 
have tempted an honest man to turn bandit. In a similar dtua* 
tion, in some remote parts of my own country, it is extremely 
doubtfiil whether the temptation would have been resisted. 
But the trusty Greeks far fit>m meditating any plans of trea- 
chery, seemed only intent up<ni recovering the track which he 
had lost. He shouted aloud, but no voice answered ; he straun- 
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ed his eyes ia every direction, but no landmark appeared. In 
this state of perplexity we groped and stumbled about among 
the rocks for upwards of an hour, in imminent danger of fall- 
ing over precipicesy till the intensiQr of the cold had nearly 
deprived us of die power of exertion. .But the instinot of the 
stupid mule, superior in such emergencies to the utmost efforts 
of human intelUgence, relieved us at last from our difficulties, 
and conducted us in safety through the darkness. While his 
master was endeavouring to drag him along by force, the re«- 
luctant animal, who had for some time seemed doubtful about 
the course we were pursuing, suddenly came to a stands-turned 
his head in the opposite direction-'-^nuffed the air with evident 
delight— and set up a vociferous bray, which intimated that he 
had made some joyous distovery. Following the direction 
which Us eagerly extended nose pointed out, we soon espied a 
light a little higher up the mountain. It was only a few hun- 
dred yards off, but the unevenness of the ground, and the 
want of a beaten path, together with the darkness of the 
night, prevented us from reaching it without a long and des- 
perate struggle. As we approached the place we descried a 
comfortable hut with a cheerful fire biasing within it : the next 
moment the well known voice of Stamates fell like music upon 
my ear. It was the Khan of Arakoba, reckoned seven hours 
from Mistra, but which we had made ten by our unfortunate 
aberration. 

Our route coincided very nearly with the track which Ibra- 
him described, during his terrific march from Tripditsa to 
Mistra. Every where, were visible the marksi of his awful 
transit,— -everywhere the prints of his desolating footsteps. 
Throughout the whole day's journey we saw not a single 
human habitation ; in fact, the only buildings of any kind 
that we met with, afker leaving Magoula, were the deserted 
Khans of Bourla and Krebata. At the latter were still re- 
maining piled up in heaps the bones of the captive sheep and 
oxen, upon which the Egyptian army had banqueted. The 
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Kktmgi of Arakoba told us a piteous tale of the bumiiig of 
the village, and the unhappy fate of most of its inhabitants. 
When the cry of consteraationy ** the Turiis are coming " 
first fell upon their ears, the danger was already so near at 
hand, that none but a few of the most active had time to 
effect their escape. .The greater part fell into the hands of 
the enemy, and were disposed of by the usual barbflat>iM 
mediod of putting to death the old and helpless, and carrying 
off into slavery the young and vigorous. Among the 
wretched captives who were torp^ from their homes to grace 
the conqueror's triumph, were twenty-three betrothed dam- 
sels and about forty others, the pride of their village, and 
renowned for their beauty all over the Morea* About four- 
teen thousand sheep and six diousand large cattle were a part 
of the valuable spoil that passed into the enemy's possessbn. 
The Khamgi himself escaped with his family, 1>y early taking 
the alarm and flying with precipitation to the secure recesses 
of the mountain. Before this direful calamity, he said he was 
rich and happy ; but the salvation of hb life had cost him the 
sacrifice of all hb fortune. His wife presented a most affecting 
picture of a spirit broken by misfottune, and sinking under 
the weight of affliction. She had once been handsome, and 
had evidently seen far better dap ; but sorrow had withered 
the bloom upon her cheek, and a deep and deadening melan- 
choly had settled upon her graceful features. At times the 
horrors of her disastrous flight seemed to haunt her recollec- 
tion, and she would start, as if the dreadful cry of alarm 
were still ringing in her afinghted ears. She roused herself 
however, into a sort of pensive cheerfulness in order to 
minister to our wants, and slinging her sleeping infant over 
her back in a little hammock, which served as a cradle, set 
about preparing our supper. The task was soon accom- 
plialied ; for a loaf of unleavened bread hastily kneaded for 
the occasion, and baked in the ashes of the hearth, together 
with a cup of ndserable wine, were the only entertainment 
that the Klian afforded. 
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Tlie next morning we pursued our journey through an icy 
atmosphere that would not have disgraced the climate of 
Greeidand. On. looking towards the Laoedsemoiuan plain, 
we beheld it covered with a level sheet of vapour^ that gave it 
precisely the effect of a large lake, with the snowy peaks of 
Taygetus rising bri^t and clear above it, and reflecting the 
golden splendour of the rising sun. At the summit of the 
mountain* we stopped for a few moments to gaie for the last 
time upon the magnificent scene which had so often excited 
our admiration, and bidding farewell to Sparta and all its 
classic reminiscences, began to descend upon the other nde. 
1%e road was steep, and for several miles, so completely 
glased with a slippery mixture of snow and ice, that we were 
obliged in many places to slide down upon our haunches, to 
avoid the danger of breaking our necks. A journey of two 
hours brought us to Agios Petros, a village picturesquely 
atnated in the bosom of the mountains, but in a great mea- 
sure burnt and destroyed by Ibrahim. 

TUs tract of country lying between llie JEurotas and the 
Argohc gulf, and extending to. the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula, is known by the name of Tzakonia, probably a 
corruption of Laconia. The inhabitants speak a dialect 
peculiar to themselves, and have a number of other distin* 
guishing characteristics ; but their country has been scarcely 
ever visited by travellers and litde is known respecting them* 
They occupy the territory of the Eleuthero-Laconians, and 
are by some supposed to be the purest remains of the ancient 
Spartans. The chief towns of the district are Astros and 
Monanbasia.t 

An hour and a half firom Agios Petros is another moun- 
tain village named Kastri, which was also visited by the Egyp^ 



* This appears to be the ancient Mount Thornaz. 
t See Hitft. Mod. Greece, p. 256. 
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tian Pasha. We stopped at this place to pay our respects to 
the Poppas of the village, a venerable old man whom we had 
formerly met at Hydra. We found him crouching over a 
handful of coals, in a wretched hut which had more the ap- 
pearance of a smokehouse than of a human dwelling, and 
was entirely destitute of the simplest and most ordinary com- 
forts of life : and yet this might be called' an enviable abode, 
compared with the still more wretched kennels which most of 
the villagers inhabited. The reverend patriarch received us 
with the most affectionate kindness, and urged us to take shel- 
ter for the night beneath his humble roof; but we knew he 
was too poor to entertain us, and after some slight refresh- 
ment, we continued on our journey. Descending the steep 
mountain on fdiich Kastri stands, we came in about half an 
hour to some scattered remains which mark the site of an an- 
cient town. Vestiges of its citadel are visible on a huge insu- 
lated rock, rising abruptly from the side of the mountain, and 
overlooking a tremendous chasm. Another half hour brought 
us to a fnetochij^ or farm belonging to the monastery of St. 
John the Baptist, where we took up our quarters for the night. 
The monastery is a large and singular building, hanging 
at an elevation of several hundred feet upon the side of the 
opposite mountain, which rises far above it in a precipice of 
rugged rocks. Excepting the famous establishment of Me- 
gaspelia, and perhaps one or two others, it is the richest and 
most extensive institution of the kind in the Morea. Nothing 
can exceed the romantic beauty of its situation, when viewed 
from the metoekL Perched upon a giddy crag where an ea- 
gle would scarcely venture to build its nest, and surrounded 
above, below, and on all sides by perpendicular cliffs, it 
seems inaccessible to the footseps of man, and entirely cut off 



* As these monasteries frequently own lands at a distance, they have 
inferior establishments for convenience of cultivation and storage of 
tbeir crops, called metochia. 
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from all commnnicatioD with the world below it. The road 
which leads to it is a steep and winding path cut with great 
labour in the face of the rock, scarcely wider than a goat 
track, and only visible upon a near approach. It was the fear 
of Turkish oppression and exaction, that so frequently in- 
duced the monks of Greece thus to sacrifice convenience to 
security, and to build their sanctuaries in these wild and inac- 
cesnble utuations.* 

In the summer of 1826 the Turks attacked the monastery 
of St. John, and made the most desperate exertions to capture 
or destroy it. Jarvis was lying there at the time with a small 
number of Greek soldiers,t and about six hundred women aind 



* Dr. Holland, in his travels in Albania, describes a monartery at 
Jlfeteora in ThessaJy, built in a still more singular situation. It stands 
on a perpendicular and insulated rock at the height of 156 feet, and is 
only accessible by means of a net or basket hoisted up by the inmates 
above. 

t Eight days before the attack, a party of Greeks had surprised the 
Turks by a sndden coup de main, in the plain of Tripolitza, and had 
done them considerable damage. But although they succeeded in their 
object, the inferiority of their numbers rendered it necessary for them 
to retreat in haste, as soon as they had struck the blow. lands was of 
the party, and in the confusion of the flight became entirely separated 
from his companions. A troop of fifteen or twenty Turkish horsemen 
overtook him, wounded him in the leg with a ball, and advanced to- 
wards him to take, as usual, his nose and ears to adorn the gate of the 
Seraglio. Although suffering from his wound, he had sufficient strength 
and presence of mind to level his musket ; but instead of discharging it, 
he merely kept it steadily aimed in front of him with a determined air, in- 
tending to reserve his fire till the last extremity. His pursuers, seeing 
the deadly weapon pointed towards them, as if dooming to certain des- 
tructioa«the one who should first advance, suddenly reined up their 
horses, and after a moment of suspense and irresolution, thought pro- 
per to abandon their purpose, and galloped away after the rest of the 
scattered band. He was shortly afterwards found by some of his fel- 
low soldiers, and carried to the monastery, together with thirty-five 
others who were sick or disabled. 
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children, who had fled before the enemy's approacfa» and to 
whom the caloyers had generously aflbrded the protection of 
their walk. Many of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country had also deposited there for safe keeping all didr 
moveable treasure. Finding the place unassailable by the 
ordinary modes of attack, the besiegers resorted to the eipe* 
rimeot of rolling down large stones from the top of the pred- 
pice above it ; but as the building was partly sheltered by 
overhanging rocks, and the stones in rolling acquired a hori- 
sontal impetus, they all fell beyond it.* They killed, how- 
ever, a large number of mules, sheep, and other animals, that 
were in the court and outside of the walls. After many firnit* 
less attempts to find some vulnerable point, the Turks per- 
ceived that there was no hope of reducing the place but by 
the tedious process of a blockade, and soon relinquished the 
undertaking. Had they persevered in the siege a few dajrs 
longer, the monks could not have held out, for owing to the 
great accession to their number, their supply of water was 
nearly exhausted. They had resolved, however, if reduced 
to such an extremity, to blow themselves up rather than fall 
into the hands of their merciless enemies. 

With the exception of a single room, in which a native pro- 
fessor of the healing art had established his mortar and pestle, 
the whole of the spacious buildings of the metochi lay before 
us, " where to choose our place of rest ;" for the monks aban- 
doned them at the time of the invasion, leaving nothing but 
the naked walls, and had not re-occupied them since that pe- 
riod, in consequence of the unsetded state of the country, and 
more particularly on account of the depredations to which 
they were exposed from their own lawless soldiery. A party 



* The AlbaDian hordes who overran the Morea after the first Russian 
invasion, made a similar attempt upon the monastery of Megaspelia, 
and failed from the same causes. 
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of Kolokotroiies' troops were lying at a small hamlet close by, 
and devouriDg every thing upon which they could lay their 
hands ; and such was the scarci^ of provisions which they had 
occssioDedf that we were unable to purchase for any money a 
ungk loaf of bread* After we had rested ourselves for a few 
moments, and kindled a small fire firom the few remaining 
fragments of doors and window-shutters, (for nearly every 
thing combosdble about the building had already been applied 
to a nmilar purpose,) our men sallied forth to forage in various 
directions. They soon return^, some with a supply of fuel, 
which they had lopped from the first trees that fell in their 
way,"— others with a quantity of delicious honey, which they 
had stolen firom a neighbouring hive,— and last of all came 
the provident Stamates, with a lamp and several other us^ul 
articles, which he had procured firom the jnremises of the absent 
physician, by unceremoniously picking his lock ! The stolen 
honey, together with a few mouthfuk of bread which we had 
fortunately brought with us fiN>m Arakoba, served us as an 
apology for a suppep** 



* After we had finished our repast, an incident occurred, which, how. 
ever trivial in itself, u worth recording, as a supplement to the abduc- 
tion oftbe bottle, related in page 110, and as an additional illustration of 
the disregard of the Greeks for the rights of property. We were en- 
deavouring to contrive some mode of carrying along with ns for the fol- 
lowing day's journey, several fine combs of honey which we had left 
nntonched ; but an insuperable difficulty seemed to present itself in the 
want of a suitable vessel to put it in. The ready-witted Stamates retired 
forthwith, without saying a word, and returned in a few moments with 
a handsome stone jar, which looked as if it had been made for the very 
purpose. I asked him where he had got it ** In the doctor's apart- 
ment," he innocently replied. I expressed my surprise that he should 
think of carrying off a thing which did not Belong to him, observing 
that the mere act of breaking into the man's premises in the manner he 
had done, would be sufficient, in a civilized country, to doom him to 
years of imprisonment ; and begged him as he valued my friendship, to 
return the jar immediately to its proper place. He expressed his sur- 
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. When we arose the next morning, it was snowing tei»» 
pestaously, and the ground was already covered to the depth 
of several inches. But we were in a land of famine^ and were 
fain to proceed on our journey, notwithstanding the storm, to 
save ourselves from starving. Soon after we set out, the sol- 
diers resorted to a summary mode of supplying themselves 
with a breakfast, by stof^ing a poor peasant whom we met on 
the road, carrying a large sack upon his shoulders. They 
asked the man, in the first place, if he had any bread, and he 
replied very sorrowfully that he had none ; but they thought 
proper, nevertheless, to examine for themselves, and accordr 
ingly ripped open the sack with their atagkant^ — ^the trembling 
owner protesting all the while that he had no bread, until the 
very moment when the discovered loaf was drawn forth to give 
the lie to his declarations. Jarvis repeatedly ordered his men 
to desist, but his commands were as little heeded as the piteous 
remonstrances of the poor man himself; for the discipline of 
the Greek soldiers is to obey their leaders, only in those cases 
where the order happens to coincide with their own private 
inclinations. It should be set down, however, to their credit, 
on this occasion, that they only retained one half of Jthe loaf^ 
and generously restored the other half to the sacti of the dis- 
consolate owner. We afterwards passed a caravan of mules, 
bound from Astros to Argos, with com. They had taken 
this circuitous route, the muleteers said, to avoid the Roume- 



prise in turn, that I should object to taking the jar, when it was the only 
thing that we could procure, and very reluctantly complied with my re- 
quest. His reasoning on the subject may be thus briefly sunmied up: 
'* The doctor has no use for the jar — ^we have a use for it ; the doctor 
can get another, if he wants it — ^we can't get another ; in dM>rt, we 
must either take the vessel, or leave our honey behind ; therefore, we 
have a perfect right to take it." All the other Greeks seemed to think 
his logic perfectly conclusive, and marvelled very much at my un> 
heard-of fastidiousness. 
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Bote soldiers, who were quartered along the direct road, and 
who were in the habit of plandermg every thing that passed 
within their reach. Beyond 'the metochi^ the road passes 
through a wild, 'moirAtt'ihods i^e^on, altnost entirely uncuM- 
vated and tfninhkbited. fexceplSnj^ otie or two shepherds' huts, 
not a single hodse ot^xiy kind was visible all the way to Mylos, 
a 'distance of eight Tk6urs. Atoixt an hoa'r and a half before 
reaching this place, we passed over exfeVisive vestiges of an 
ancient town, consisting of numerous small fragments of mar- 
ble and tile^, thickly strewed over the soil. A ruined tower 
lay k little to the left, and our guides calTed the place Palaio- 
Pyrgos. It was night when we aMved at Mylos, and the 
^tes of the toWti wei^ closed gainst us ; we took refuge, 
therefore, tn a tittle min a iew^ hundred yards off, where we 
{:^^d the night in 'ci6inf|^any with three mules, a dozen shep- 
h^irds Md millers, and a brawling stream of wkter; that rushed 
ioWh through a wo^6den tunnel at 6ne end of the building. 

Myfds is a 8fm&11 ptac'e, lying iHpoh the western shore of the 
Arg^c gtdf; ^mediately opposite to Napoli, and deriving its 
nkib€y as Wefl b^ its chi^F iAi|>ortance, from a number of mills, 
txfioti Which M^'oli and die 6ther neighbouring towns depend 
in a great measure for their supply of flour. It is di^fended 
on ttk ttorth by a clXotnsy mud battery, and on the south by 
ah iVkij^ssable marsh ; in front it is only accessible by water, 
and tfab walld oJT dife hotises pi>otect it in the rear. A hill a 
short diitance behitod the toWn Is crowned with a ruined 
fbHtess; Th^ teakish above alluded to is n6 less a wonder 
than the lake of L<ema, so famoUs in sUicient mythology as the 
abdde of the dreaded monster, die Hydra, and the scene of 
one of thb mightiest of the twelve labours of Hercules. It is 
ndw mofe propei*fy a mslrsh than a lake, being almost com- 
pletely overrun with a rank profusion of reeds, rushes, and tall 
grass ; though it is the common opinion of the natives that the 
water is still,' as in ancient times, unfathomable towards the 
centre. The singular fable respecting this monster, like most 

19 
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of the other creations of the fanciful mythology of the ancients, 
admits of a natural explanation, which affords good reason to 
believe that it is an allegorical account of some real plague 
that infested the country. The following exposition ^ven of 
it by a celebrated English traveller,* renders the story per* 
fectly natural and intelligible. ** The fact is," he observes, 
." the lake of Lema is the Hydra, and its heads are the 
sources, which Hercules, or some powerful individual, endea- 
voured to stop up, in order to prevent the recurrence of an 
inundation ; but as soon as one spring was closed, it naturally 
found vent in another part ; or, according to the emblematic 
s^le of antiquity, as soon as one head was removed, others 
appeared in its place. The different opinions concerning the 
number of heads is easily accounted for ; the springs being 
more or less numerous, according to die season of the year 
and the quantity of water. ^ The word 'T^;a is probably 
derived from *T^co;, which is the lake with its numerous springs 
or heads." In addition to this it may be remarked, that the 
sea-crab which Juno is said to have sent to bite the foot of 
Hercules while he was engaged in his labours, was probably 
some slight inundation of the sea, which interfered with the 
progress of his work. 

In the summer of 1825, another monster, more terrible by &r 
than the fabled Hydra, made his appearance on the shores of 
the lake of Lema. This was the redoubted Ibrahim Pa^a, 
who had now marched in triumph through nearly the whole 
length of the Morea, and had come down from Tripolitza with 
an army of eight thousand men, emboldened by the success of 
his arms, and with the benevolent design of laying waste the 
plain of Argos, and adding the ci^ of Napoli to the list of 
his conquests. There was no Hercules at this time to rid the 
country of the threatening danger; but there was a pure and 



* Dodwell. 
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zealous patriot, who, with a handful of brave companions, 
resolved to hazard the perilous attempt. Demetrios Tpsilantes, 
for this was the hero's ^ame, had, in consequence of ill health 
and other causes, been living in retirement at Tripolitza for 
some time back, and had been obliged to fly from the enemy's 
approach a few days before, along with the other terrified 
inhabitants, who, being wholly unprovided with the means 
either of resisting an attack or of sustaining a siege, had set 
fire to the city and standing crops, and retreated in a body 
towards Argos and NapoH. But other and nobler thoughts 
were occupying the mind of Tpsilantes, besides the mere 
desire of self-preservation. Aware of the importance of Mylos, 
and the danger of its falling into the hands of the enemy, he 
hastened to occupy the place with about two hundred and 
(twenty men, whom he had persuaded to join him in the under- 
taking, and putting it in such a posture of defence as his 
limited means permitted, anxiously awaited the expected 
attack. It seems, however, that the Pasha had overlooked the 
importance of this position, and had concluded to pursue his 
march direcdy to Argois, without stopping to molest it ; for the 
mmn body of his army .passed within musket shot of the 
village, without bestowing upon it the least attention. But 
the two hundred and twenty Greeks were not satisfied with 
letting the eight thousand Turks escape so easily, and just 
as the rear-guard of the enemy were filing by, magnanimously 
opened upon them a volley of musketry ! One of the balls 
wounded Col. Seve, the notorious French renegade, better 
known -perhaps by his Turkish title of Sulieman Bey, who 
was the favourite and aid-de-camp of the Pasha, and the princi- 
pal professor of European tactics in the Egyptian service. Sur- 
prised by this bold and unexpected defiance, the army halted 
for a few moments, and a detachment of about two thousand 
advanced to punish the insolence of the Greeks, while the main 
body continued their course towards Argos. The attack was 
commenced by a troop of cavalry, who came galloping up, 
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secure io the expectation of an easy conquest ; but being 
prevented by the nature of the ground from employing their 
strength to advantage, and being met by a spirited fire from 
the Greek tambaurisy they were soon obliged. to retreat wifh 
the loss of several men. Th^ infantry now a^yanc^ impetu- 
ously to the charge, and threatene4 to ov!erwJ)^l|n the little 
band of Greeks, by the superiority of th^ir Q\imb^^ and the 
fury of their onset. A party of them forced the farther wa)l of 
a large garden which protected; the. right of the Qreeks, and 
were prepariqg to attack Uiem on the flapk, wl^en a braye 
Captain, finding the approaching .torrent, too. powerful to be 
checked by the feeble fire of t)ie. Greeks, called out. to his 
countrymen, '* now, my brothers, is the time to draw oar 
swor4s!" and throwing away his musket, sprang over the 
inner wall into the garden. He was followed by ten othefs, 
who rushed upon the eneipy with drawn aUigkanSf and laid 
about them with such furious and resistless desperation, that 
the amazed Egyptians were soon put to the rout, and, driven 
from the enclosure in the utmost panic smd confusion.* TJiis 
heroic act of personal valour decided the fate of the contest: 
the enemy now retired to a distance, bearing along with them 
their dead, and, rall3dng their scattered forces, marched on to 
overtake the chief division of the army.t. 

The remainder of Ibrahim's operations in this quarter were 
equally inglorious. On arriving at Argos, he found it entirely 
deserted, thie inhabitants having retired with their moveable 
efiects, and taken refuge in and about the walls of Napoli. 
This latter city was now reduced to an awful extremity of 
suffering and distress ; being crowded with nearly the whote 



* One of these eleven dauntless spirits was our countr]rman, Mr. 
Miller, well known as the principal agent for the distribution of the 
American charities in Greece. 

t Hist. Mod. Greece — Howe's historical sketch — Dr. Howe was an 
eye-witness of the affair. Jarvis was also present and gave a similar ac- 
count of the engagement. 



pppul^qn. of Tripolitea and, Argos, beaides a moltitade of 
peas^otRjr from^tbe viUnges^ and surrounding country. Muay. 
ofltbfinusQralilQ.reliigees wem unable to. find room within the 
city, axidwiQi)^ obliflp^d tO; a9at tbenseltteft down outside of the 
iRalls, QX|^9scid to. thei. borrc^ciP of fanune, suid' in momentary 
di)^ q£ faUing victim^; to. the. vengeance' of their- inhuman 
ib^s. Happily, this, sti^t^ of dreadful uncertainty, was not oi 
long CQqt}P1^?ni^« 'I'be Pasha approached with, a recon- 
ntutr^ng party. to.t^e a has^Jookat the place« but dislilung 
the. appe$ira|i<;e of its.. I<4iy 'rocks, and; frowning battlements, 
be yictld^.to th^ snggesliona. of prudence, and- the third tday 
aAer.histarrivalupqptbeplain) commenced Us retreat towards 
l^i^pqUtia;^ haying- sign^dized his. courageous descent upon 
Napqlf^by qq otb^ ej^ploit, than. the borning of the deserted 
aq4 deffinqele^? baUts^tioQS of :Adrgos. 



CHAPTER xm. 



TiMiB, evier. rplling qo its. disastrpiMi cmrse» aiyl sweeping 
aiYay.th^.fpi^daticms o(. citif s .a^4 ^bw^^^^ has nearly anni- 
h^^jted the apf ient ca{Ujta| af^AfgpHs. Xhe h^I^ruini^d village 
t)iat i\i^yi( o<;ciii]^^..tbe^at o/ it9. gleiicyt and that stiiU: retains 
uqal^^r^ its. consc^ciratefl naji^, derivesJt^onJyv invest and 
iff^rt^^e JrpQ[i,ttie i^agical .associations vi[hick i^calb up, as 
tbe bjieir . and . r^ pjre^eqtativ^ oif faUen , greatness. Viewed in 
this imposing charaicter, there is scarcely a spot in. all Greece 
that more powerftilly interests the feelings, than the unfortunate 
city of Argoi^*^ I^s.high antjliquijtyf its,egji;ly and 4Bitin|^. con- 
nection with Grecian,, poepry and mythology, its former opu- 
lence and. splendour, tbe exalted- rank which it once held 
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among tbe neighbouring states, the illustrious names tbait are 
blended with its history, and the contrast between its present 
obscurity and its ancient renown, are all calculated to impress 
the mind of the traveller with a deep and solemn reverence, 
as he treads for the first time its classic and venerable sdl. 
Nearly thirty-seven centuries have passed away, since Inachus 
first laid the foundations of its future power and celebrity. 
During this long and eventfiil period, what changes, what 
vicissitudes has it not experienced ? We pass over the ancient 
and familiar portions of its history, until it was swallowed up 
in the all-devourii^ vortex of the Roman empire, and became 
sunk at last in almost total -oblivion. After lying for ages in 
a great measure unknown and forgotten, we find it towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, together with Napoli di 
Romania, the seignory of a feudal lord named Gui de Anes- 
lino. After his death, the two cities devolved by inheritance 
to the widow of a noble Venetian, who in the year 1388 sold 
tbem to the Republic of Venice, for an annuity of seven hun- 
dred ducats. In the year 1397, Argos was taken and de- 
stroyed by Baja&et, and lay for sometime deserted. It was 
then rebuilt by the Venetians; but the Pasha of the Morea, 
in consequence of their refusal to deliver up a criminal who 
had taken refiige in one of their towns, made an attack upon 
Argos in 1463, and gained possession of the place. The 
Venetians retook it, however, the same year, and sacked the 
town. It subsequently fell again into the hands of the Turks, 
but was once more recovered by the Venetians in 1686. It 
was for the last time retaken by the Turks in the year 1714, 
together with nearly all the other Venetian possessions in the 
Morea.* The unhappy fate of Argos may serve to give an 



*Dara. Hist, de Venise. — ^Hist. Mod. Greece. The latter wo^ 
gives a somewhat different version of the sale of Argos and Napoli to the 
Bepublic. It is there stated, upon what authority does not appear, that 
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idea of the deplorable situation of Greece, during those fierce 
and implacable contests which the Venetians and Ottomans 
were perpetually waging on her account, (or the space of 
three centuries ; in which the furious combatants perseveredi 
regardless of the groans of the mangled and bleeding capdve, 
whom each was striving to wrest from the grasp of the other, 
until they had nearly torn her asunder, body and limb, and 
little else than a lifeless and worthless corpse was left to remu- 
nerate the toils of the victor. 

At the beginning of the present century the population of 
Argos was estimated at six thousand ; since that period it ap- 
ptW^ to have been extremely fluctuating. During the exist- 
ing struggle it has swelled at times to the number of ten or 
twelve thousand, owing probably to the unnatural influx of 
strangers, from those parts of the country which were more 
immediately exposed to the devastations, of war. The town is 
situated upon a perfect level, and being interspersed with nu- 
merous gardens, stretches out over a very large extent of 
ground. Unlike most of the oth^ Grecian towns, it is laid 
out into wide and regular streets ; the houses, however, are 
very low, and are all built of large mud bricks hardened in 
the sun, excepting only the scattered mansions of the richer 
Turks, a few mosques and churches, and the Turkish Beze$^ 
tern or basar, which is the largest and most conspicuous edi- 
fice in the place. But in describing even the modem town of 
Argos, since the recent disasters which it has snfiered, we 
speak of what has been, rather than of what actually eiists. 
We found the place almost entirely in ruins. Many of the 
houses were level with the ground,^-others were partly de- 
molished, — and the few whose walls were left standing were 
sadly scathed and blackened by the consuming element. 



they beloii|>ed to a Venetian nobleman, named Pietro Comaro, on whose 
death hisjwidow ceded them to the Repablic for 2000 ducats of gold, and 
a pension of 700 ducats. 
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Sach of diem as had suffc^red the legist had been hastily re- 
paired, and afforded Iffaelterto a wretched pbpal&tion of three 
ar f6ar tbottsand sonlsy who Were sdll lingeri)^ among the 
ruins of their former dwellings. But even amid this disheart- 
ening scene of desdiatiob, tihe elastic and enterprising spirit 6( 
the Greeks displayed itself, in the numerous shops and maga- 
' zines, in which tailo^^ shoemakers, and other mechanics were 
parsning their various occupations,, as cheerfully and indus- 
triously as if they had never knoWn any interruption, and 
which Wei^ abundantly supplied with breads olives, cheese, 
and dried Irait, and k variety of other simple, articles of food, 
wldch those Who had motoey to purchase might procure f«r 
nearly die same price, as in times of the taiost profound peace. 
Not only the habitations of man, but the beautiful produc- 
tions of nature, — ^those delicious groves of golden fruitage, 
which ti& lately adorned and enriched the town and plain of 
Argos, and which fai tiknes past have drawn forth thb admira- 
tion of ttialiy ab eiH^ptured traVell^,— ^bi^se also have With 
tew elceptbOtas peti^ibed^^dnd perished too bjr frieddly hands. 
What die Ttark^ dK^nMlv'es hftve ^pai^d^ die native Soldiery 
have bairbtt^usly dtestaroyed; not however in the sph-it of wan- 
ton miscUef, with Which the Egyptians pursued the work in 
die BOhiA, but taaettdy for the piU*|)6s^ of supplying themselves 
with &e-Wdod td m^t their urgent necessities. Nbt an orange, 
or lemon, w dlive^ « fig tree is no# Virible throughout the 
dmary and dismantled town ; dll have falletl in tnm before 
the fatal axe^ aild nothing of the kind now remains, but a 
single, snlitiury ptith-tfise, itild H ftw tall typreeses, diose 
moumftd emblems of death and decays whith have iiot un- 
apdy, thofeigh uddesigttedly, be^h left stsUiding, and which rise 
from the surrounding ruins ih stiff sblemnity,- like so many se- 
pulchral monuments. The loss that Greece has sustained by 
this destruction and mutilation of her groves and orchards, 
which has been practised not only here, but in other parts of 
the country, is far more serious and irreparable than may at 
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first be imagined. Her ruined towns and villages, die work 
of human labour, human labour, if furnished with the requi- 
site means, may in a few short mouths restore ; but the tree 
which has occupied years in fixing its roots, and spreading 
forth its branches, and preparing for the developement of its 
finit, if once it is destroyed, can only be replaced by renewing 
the same tedious process, and awaiting the accomplishment of 
the same course of years. We can scarcely censure, however, 
the half-starved and halPclad soldiery of Greece, for resorting 
to a [MTactice, however barbarous it may seem, which self-pre- 
servation may have rendered necessary. It appears in fact to 
have been an unavoidable evil, following in the trsdn of the 
other calamities of this most calamitous war. It is the practi- 
cal maxim, not only of the €rreek PaUkari^ but of the soldier 
in all parts of the world, that while he is fighting for his coun- 
try, bis country owes him a living ; and if the debt is not 
voluntarily paid, he does not scruple to exact it by such means 
as he has in his power. If he is hungry and has no bread, he 
takes it wherever his hand can find it ; if he is sufiering with 
cold^ not only the garden and the grove, but even the very 
roof that shelters him, are laid under contribution to warm 
Jiim. 

Ob the nordiwest side of Argos rises a lo% hill,— one of 
those majestic natural features which characterized most of the 
ancient cities of Greece, and* which still remain immutably 
grand and unposing, amid the general wreck of all the works 
of art that once lay beneath them. This elevation was named 
Larissa, in honour of the daughter of Pelasgus, and was 
f<mnerly crowned with a gigantic citadel erected by the Cy- 
'dopean architects. The ancient edifice has been almost 
entirely demolished, but some remains of it are yet visible in the 
foundations of the Venetian fortress that now occupies its 
place. In the year 1822, when the army of the Pasha of 
Drama poured down upon the plain of Argos, Demetrios 
Tpsilantes, with the same daring bravery which he afterwards 
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displayed at Mylos, took possession of this fortress with a band 
of three hundred men, and gallantly resolved to hazard the 
effort to save it from the hands of the enemy. Owing to long 
neglect it had become very much dilapidated, and was totally 
unprovided with the means of defence ; still he was. not de- 
terred from making the desperate attempt, and accordingly 
shut himself up within its tottering walls, with a garrison of 
only three hundred men, and provisions for only three days, to 
stand a siege against an army of thir^ thousand. On ar- 
riving before the place, the Pasha sent up messengers de- 
manding its instant surrender, and threatening to assault it with 
all his forces, if the demand was not immediately complied 
with. The crafty and intrepid prince received the envoys 
with a bold and swaggering air, taking care to conceal from 
them, as Air as possible, the wretched condition of the castle, 
and using every artifice to impress them with the idea, that he 
was fully equipped for'sustaining the siege. He paraded his 
little band to the greatest possible advantage, told the Turks 
diat his garrison consisted of nine hundred men, and that they 
were suppKed with provisions for six months, and rejected 
widi disdain the proposal to surrender. The Pasha AilfiUed 
his threat, and besieged the place for three successive days, 
during which its brave defenders repulsed every attack, and 
manfully maintained their position. The Turks in tfieir 
awkward and ilMirected efforts, are said to have fired up- 
wards of two hundred shot, only ten of which struck any part 
of the fortress. Discouraged by these unsuccessful attempts, 
they now sat themselves down to await ihe result of a block- 
ade ; but the Greeks, having exhausted their scanty supplies, 
descended cautiously during the night, and forcing their way 
through the Turkish fines, rgoined their comrades without 
losing a man.* 
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The most interesting relic of antiquily at Argos, u a spacious 
theatre, hollowed out rf the foot c^the AcropoUs IMUt apon the 
side vFfaich faces the sonlheaiit. Its seats are cut in the soMd 
rocky and rise in regular gradation to the height c^ sixty or 
eeven^ feet. The whole is in good preservation, as might be 
expected from the nature of its construction, and by a little 
ustsistance of the inagination may be easSy cleared of its rnb- 
Ush, and restored to its original perfection, I sat down as 9 
jq»ect«tor upon one of the long-deserled and overgrown 
benches, where fancy suggested that some stilly hero had 
perhaps sat before me, and beheld with a OMMmful interest the 
various objecU that were submitted to my view. The scene 
was the ruined city— the depopulated plain, with its majesdc 
iMilwark of mountains — the broad and beautiful expanse of the 
gulf — and the towering rocks and ramparts of Nauplia* The 
Dramaiai Pratopa ware a shepherd driving home his flock, 
and a sfewly moving train of mules and camds, which, wUbl 
their weary drivers, were lasaly creeping along the road that 
runs in front of the arena. Alas ! the names of iEschy las, and 
Sophocles, and Ekuipides, have been long since forgotten upon 
die scenes which their genius has immortaliied ; and the onfy 
tragedies that are now enacted here, are the real and unimagi- 
nary tragedies of war, and pestilence, and famine, and rapme, 
and massacre. While I was ruminating upon diese and siau- 
iar reflections, an eniMrmous owl rose up from among the rains, 
and after hovering about for a few moments, settled down 
within a short distance, upon one of the upper seats of the 
theatre. He too, forsooth, had come to meditate amid the me- 
morials of vanished glory ! The flapping of his ominous 
wings recalled me from my reverie, and the descending dews 
of evening admonished me to retire. 

Not far from the theatre, and immediately at the foot of the 
hill, is an excavation of the rock which appears to have formed 
part of a temple, with a curious subterranean passage entering 
behind the altar at the back part of the edifice. This Dr. 
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Clarke pronounces to be " nothing less than one of the ora- 
cular shrines of Argos, alloded to by PausAnias, laid open to 
inspection, Uke the toy a child has broken in order that be may 
see the contrivance whereby it was made to speak/' Whether 
or no diere exist any definite data, by which the rain in ques^ 
tion may be identified with certainty as one of these mysteri- 
ous organs of the divine will, it does not satisfactorily appear; 
at all events, the place is admirably contrived for the hocuA- 
pocus work of delivering oracles, by which the 
priests of antiquity imposed upon the pious credulity of i 
kind* " We amused ourselves for a few moments,'' says the 
learned traveller above referred to, ** by endeavouring to mi- 
mic the sort of solemn farce acted upon these occasions ; and 
as we delivered a mock oracle, we roiundOf fi*om the ca- 
vernous throne of the altar, a reverberation caused by the 
sides of the rock, afforded a tolerable specimen of the * will of 
the gods,' as it was formerly made known to the credulous vo- 
taries of this now forgotten shrine."* 

We were shown a remarkable specimen of basso-relievo 
sculpture, which had lately been found about, an hour's dis- 
tance from Argos, in the direction of Mycenae. The slab has 
unfortunately been broken through the middle, but the two 
parts being laid together, still exhibit the sculpture entire* It 
represents a female in the act of presenting a wreath to a boy, 
who is kneeling at her feet, and extending his hand to receive 
it; but of what description of leaves the wreath is conqfKMed, 
it would require a very skilful botanist to decide. The figures 
are as large as life, and are executed in the stiff and awkward 
style which marks the early efforts of the Grecian chisel. Re- 
garded merely as a work of art, it is of very inferior merit ; 
but it is interesting to the antiquary, as the production of 
a remote age, and as a specimen of sculpture when it was yet 
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in its iiifaiusy, before Phidias vod Praxiteles had raised it to 
its divine perfection. 

These are the only remains of antiquity at Argos, that are 
deserving of particular notice. There are a few other name* 
less ruins, which may serve to exercise the ingenuity and dis- 
play the researches of the learned, but the description of which 
at the present day would be at the same time uninteresting 
and unprofitable. It seems scarcely credible, that the nume- 
rous temples and other public buildings, which Pausanias de- 
scribes in the second century as existing in his time, should 
have so entirely disappeared, without leaving a vestige behind 
them to mark the place where they stood. The vicinity of 
Napoli, and the convenience of the ancient edifices as furnish- 
ing a supply of ready wrought building materials, can alone 
explain the mystery. 

The evening after our arrival at Argos, a rumour was 
circulated, that the soldiers of Grivas, who was still in posses- 
sion of Napoli, were advancing to attack and plunder the 
town. At the mention of the Roumeliotes, the place was uh 
stantly in an uproar ; the trepidation and alarm could scarcely 
have been greater, if an army of Turks had been at the very 
moment in ught. Many of the inhabitants bundled upon their 
backs their most portable effects, and fled in all haste to the 
mountains ; others who were more courageous, seised their 
arms and made preparation to resist the attack ; and guards 
were stationed all along the outskirts of the town, to prevent 
a surprise, and to give the earliest information of the enemy's 
aj^HToach. The streets were patroled during the whole of 
the night, but no Roumeliotes came; the report had probably 
originated in seeing some unusual stur about Napoli, the^cause 
of which was unknown, and which the suspicious fears of the 
Argives immediately construed into some hostile design upon 
their town. The next morning, however, a small party of 
Roumeliote soldiers made their appearance, and attempted to 
take a horse from a peasant who was just leaving the town. 
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The man reueted, and in endeavouring to defend his property, 
received a serious stab from an aiaghan. To atone tot tUs 
outrage, one of the Roumeliotes was shot dead ; when his 
companions, finding themselves overpowered by numbers, re* 
treated towards Napoli breathing vows of vengeance, which 
were not long afterwards accomplished.* Such is the deadly 
spirit of animosity wliich the Moreotes and Roumeliotes un- 
happily cherish towards each other. Inspired with die same 
generous abhorrence of Turkish tyranny, and the same ardent 
love of independence, they have embariied their fortunes in 
the same noble contest, and fight side by side against their con- 
mon enemy ; but no sooner do they enjoy a momentary res- 
pite from the dangers of foreign invasion, than the bands of 
brotherhood are rent asunder, and they ingloriously turn 
against one another the arms which they once wielded toge- 
Aer in defence of their country's liberties. It is both strange 
and pitiful, that a cause so sacred should be profaned by this 
unnatural strife, among men who are connected by all the ties 
of kindred, of education, of religion, and of misfortune. It 
would seem as if they were not contented wiih the bitter potion 
of wMch they have been made to drink so deeply, widiout 
adding to it, themselves, the still more bitter ingredients of an- 
archy and civil war ; as if the load of calamity beneath which 
they have so long groaned, were not already suiBciendy insup- 
portable, without heaping upon it, of their own accord, the 
still more grievous burden of fraternal jealousy and discord. 
When the progress of knowledge and civilization shall have 
taught the misguided Crreeks the self^vident truth, wliicfa ig- 
norance and thoughtlessness now prevent them from appre- 
hending, that not only their individual happiness and prospe- 
rity, but their very existence as a nation, depend upon the 
sacrifice of their sectional feelings and interests — ^when the 
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permanent establishment of an efficient government shall have 
done away the habit of wearing arms, that fruitful source of 
dbturbance — ^and when the cultivation of the arts of peace 
shall have (bund occupation for the restless and uneasy spirit 
of the people — ^then, and not till then; may we look for the 
extinction of those private feuds and dissensions, which have 
hitherto disgraced their most laudable efforts* and which have 
furnished the enemies of their cause with so convenient a handle 
for indiscriminate calumny and abuse. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



At Argos I parted company with Jarvis and his paUkarUj 
and with no other attendant but Stamates, set out on my way 
towards iEgina. It was new year's day, according to the 
oM style of computation, which is stiU in vogue in the east (rf* 
Europe ; so that I had made a clear gain, during the past 
year, of eleven whole days. On arriving at Napoli we found 
a soldier stationed at the gate, who very politely wished us 
^* Xf^^ «»XX«}( xai K8iXXk«pou(," (many and happier years,) 
and, as a return for his civility, solicited our contributions to 
a large pewter platter, which the various incomers and out- 
goers had already heaped up wiA several quarts of small 
coin. We were disappointed however in seeing fittle of that 
gaiety and merriment which we had reason to expect at Na- 
poli on an occasioB of such high festivity. The city was half 
deserted; many, even of the poor refugees, whom we found 
diere upon our first arrival, had sought some other asylum, 
and the few inhabitants who still remained to feed the rapacity 
of the despot of Palamedi, seemed more disposed to brood 
over their miseries within the retirement of their own dwellings, 
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than to indulge in diose public demonstrations of joy, with 
which the day was formerly wont to be celebrated. The only 
countenances that seemed at all to respond to the season of 
festivity, were those of the well fed myrmidons of Grivas, who 
were luxuriously lounging about the cafh^ or strolling along 
the streets, decked out in sumptuous gold and embroidery, 
and helping themselves to any thing that they fancied, widiout 
rendering either thanks or money. 

We left Napoli in the afternoon of the same day, and pro- 
ceeded on our journey as fer as the monastery of Agios De- 
metrios, which lies in a beautifully secluded situation in the 
bosom of the mountains, some distance to die left of die direct 
read to Epidaurus, and about three hours from Napoli. As 
this was the only place of shelter between Napoli and Ligourio, 
(the country having been laid waste by Dramali Pasha,) we 
had made our calculations to lodge there for the night ; but 
we had reckoned without our host, and the matter was not so 
easily arranged as we had been led to imagine. We found 
the gates of the monastery barred and bolted, the window 
shutters carefully closed, and every thing wrapped in the 
most profound and awful stillness. We knocked, but no one 
answered; we repeated the summons again and again^ still it 
passed away unheard or unheeded. We despaired at last of 
gaining admittance, and had nearly made up our minds to the 
disagreeable and perilous necessity of travelling on for two 
hours after dark, when we discovered a pair c^ twinkling eyes 
anxiously peering through a small loop-hole, and heard a 
harsh voice send forth the ominous words, '^Adv dvof/ofMv." 
(We admit no one.*) All was hushed again for some minutes, 
till a small window over the gateway slowly opened, and the 
bearded visage of an old caloyer cautiously protruded itsdi^ 
saying that it was useless for us to remain, for they never 
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opened their gates upoD any congideration aAer sunset. A 
black and hideous African, who might have passed for the 
Prince of Darkness himself, next made his appearance at the 
window, and, with an idiotic grin, told us in broken English 
to *' go o£" As a last resort we begged him to go and call 
the EgaumenofJ^ The fellow shook his head, saying, *' no 
open," and slammed to the mndow with a hoarse guttoral 
laugh that seemed scarcely human. Presently however the 
venerable prior came forward accompanied by several of his 
lurethren. He observed that the disturbed state of the countiy 
made it necessary for them to be extremely cautious about 
the admission of strangers ; that they had therefore adopted a 
rule, from which they never departed, not to receive any per- 
son at that late hour of the day ; and concluded by kindly 
informing us, that we should be able to reach Ligourio in two 
hours. Stamates now put himself into an oratorical attitude, 
and delivered with great efiect the following sententious h9r 
rangue :-r*^ Look at us,'* said he ; " here are two men 
without arms of aay kind, and you are afraid of their over- 
powering and plundering you ! one of them is an American 
philanthropist, who has come five thousand miles with four 
or five ship loads of bread and clothing to give to your poor 
countrymen. He is sick, and ready to perish with cold and 
fatigue, and you relfuse him a night's lodging ! Verily, the 
curse of Heaven will fall upon you for such ingratitude !" 
The prior appeared to relent ; he looked at his bretiuren, and 
they looked at him, as if uncertain how to act ; at length, 
after sounding us |rith a multitude of questions and cross- 
questions respecting the object of our journey, the place of 
our destination, be, an order was reluctantiy given to hav^ 
the gates thrown open. The ponderous bolts were, with no 
small labour, shoved aside, and the caloyers welcomed us with 
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the usual ^ mkSk ipii^srs/' ju«t as if notbing bad previontljr 
passed between us. It was the fear of the Roumeliote 8oldiefS» 
as they afterwards .explained to us, that had iVBdered tfaem so 
dUtrustful of travellers. Several attenq^ts^ they said> had 
been made to entrap tfaem ; and it was necessary Sow their 
safety to refuse the ordinary claims of hospitality:, in order to 
avoid the danger of being taken by surprise. The monash 
tery b a large building, constmcted^more like a fortress dmn 
a religions estaUisbment ; but excepting the sttengdi of its 
waUs, and the beanty of its situation, we observed nothing 
aboot it worth noticing. It is beHeved to possess consir 
derable weakh, b»t our fare was of the most meagre descrip- 
tioB, and every thing that we saw indicated extreme poverty. 
This, however, we shrewdly suspected, had been purpose^ 
contrived by the holy brethren, so as to do away the inyres- 
sioB that bad gone abroad respecting their wealth, and la 
remove the temptations which a display of their riches might 
hoU owt to die rapacious soldiery. 

About half a mile this side of Ligcmrio, and a short difr- 
stance to the 1^ of the main road, is the little- village of Agia 
Marina : it has shared the disasters of the war, and is now in 
ruins. Considerable vestiges of antic^pity are visible amoQg 
the ruins of more recent date ; the church contains four pillars 
composed of heterogeneous fragments of ancient columns, 
and a smaU ancient aqueduct still conveys to the village the 
water of a neighbouring fountain. But the most remarkable 
relic existing at this place is a part of a curious pyramidal 
structure, built of immense blocks in the irregular Cyclopean 
style, whidi is conjectured to have been a sepulchre, and was 
probably, in its. original state, something such an edifice as 
the* tomb of Caius Cestius, at Rome. * Ligourio is a strag^ 
gling village, principally inhabited by shepherds, and situated 
upon a barren bill rising out of a small valley, which here 
branches off into two divisions ; that on the left running to 
Epidaurus, and the other to the sacred grove of iBsculapius. 



This krtter place, lying about an hoar's^distatice from^Ligou^ 
tioy was celebrated ia ancieot tinies as a fashionaUe watering 
plaoe^ to which the mfirm and the hidolent resorted, not only 
firom aH parts of (Sreece, but from far distant conntries, n 
search et health and relaxation. An English traveller* has 
caOed h the Cheltenham*— an American may be allowed to 
caB it the Saratoga, of ancient Greece. The spot was the 
fabled bii4i-p1aoe of the god to whom it was consecrated, and 
here was erected the most famons and the. most frequented of 
d his venerated temples. It stood in a delightful valley, shut 
in by lofty mountains, in the midst of a beautiful grove, and 
surrounded by a variety of splendid edifices, which were con* 
sbructed for the convemence. and entertainment of the mune* 
rous visiters, whom motives of religion, health, curiosity,- or 
amusement, attracted to the sacred enclosnre.t We are una- 
ble to ascertain, at the present day. Whether the reputation of 
the place was owing to any sanative virtues that the waters 
really possessed, or whether the opiating priests, who united 
the medical profession with the sacerdotal office, merely em- 
ployed the waters as an instrument to work upon the supersti- 
tions imaginations of their patients, while the cures which 
were efiected, and which were attributed to die benigto inter- 
position of the presiding deity, were in fact owing to the sa- 
lubrity of die {dace, and to judicious medical treatment A 
number of springs are still found in the neighbourhood, which 
are said to possess medicinal properties ; but tiiis is, very pro* 
bably, a mere vulgar notion, derived from some obscure tradi- 
tion ; for they have nothing peculiar in tiieir taste or appeari* 
ance. It has been mentioned as an important desideratum, 
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t A shepherd of Ligourio informed me with great gravity, that Ja- 
pbet, the son of Noah, having first landed at Poros, proceeded to this 
place and built a city, of which the existing ruins are the remains. 
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that the waters should be subjected to a chemical anafyris ;* 
but the result of any eiperiments that might be made upon 
them at the present day, would be of very little service is de- 
termining their primitive character. If indeed it should be 
ascertained that they now contain mineral substances, we 
might rationally infer that they possessed similar qualities 
in ancient times ; but a contrary result would not at all inter- 
fere with the supposition, that they might have been endowed 
with healing virtues during die period of their ancient celeb- 
rity. When we call .to mind the modifications which the 
springs of Ballston and Saratoga haye undergone within a 
few short years, we shall find no difficulty in conceiving, that 
the lapse of so many centuries may have totally changed the 
original character of the waters of the sacred grove. 

The place where the ruins of this far-famed sanctuaiy are 
found is now called Yero ; such at least is the manner in which 
the name is pronounced. Dr. Clarke says it is evidently a 
corruption of 'icpov (sacra ledes), and expresses his surprise, that 
Chandler should have been guilty of such an inaccuracy as to 
write it Qirao^ Sir William Gell writes it lero^ It would be 
presumptuous to impugn such high authorities ; it is merely 
suggested therefore, witii becoming deference to the learned 
travellers above mentioned, whether they are not all in the 
wrong; and whether the disputed name is not the Romaic 
word ytfoif which signifies healthy, or salubrious. Taking the 
neuter gender of this adjective (yspov), which would be in ac- 
ciMfdance with the genius of the language, xwp*«v or some such 
word being understood, we have the identical name, precisely 
as it is pronounced ; for the y in this situation is sounded like 
the English y, and the modem Greeks, in speaking, almost uni- 
formly cut ofi'the final v of their nouns. Such an appellation is 
peculiarly significant of the well-known character of the place, 
and from the close resemblance of its sound to thatof Upov, might 
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hme been Mlopted by a yeiy eagy and natnral transmntatiQD. 
tf tkis soggestioD ia incdrrect, and the preseiit name is noCfaiAg 
more than a corrupted form of the word *f«pw, its exact coinci- 
dence widi the appropriate title otyepov is one of the most siii- 
golar that can well be imagined. 

In going from Ligonrio to the valley of healihy the road 
passes through the ruined village of Pera, leaving Eoroni a 
stone's durow to the right. In the latter we recognise the name 
o( die nymph KorcMUS, the fabled nwther of fsculapius. The 
first ancient rains of any consequence that occur, are those of 
a large brick boildiDg, which Dr. Clarke supposes may have 
been a hospital, erected by the Emperor Antoninus Pius, for 
pregnant women amd dying persons, whom it was the custom 
to remove from the sacred precincts, in conformity with a su- 
perstitiotts notion^ which regarded their presence as a profana- 
tioD to places of peculiar sanctity** Another reason for this 
regulation was, that the credit of the god might not be im- 
peached, by having any one to die upon his hands. As soon as 
the patient was removed, iEsculapius was no longer respcMisi- 
He for hb safety, and Ins death could therefore reflect no dis- 
honoor upon the healing powers of the deity. The next ob- 
ject that attracts the attention, is a large -oblong bath, or re- 
servoir, lying below the surface, and lined with hewn stones, 
exhibiting marks ot having been covered with stucco. A 
Side farther is a handscHue pavement in excellent preservation, 
composed of large slabs of pink and white marble, which, horn 
its superior dimensions and materials, is conjectured to be the 
remains of the famous temple of the patron deity. The super- 
stractnre is entirely gone, with the exception of a few disjointed 
fra^^ments, that are scattered about upon the ground. ' Three 
stunted oBve trees have forced their roots between the slabs, 
and are now growing from the midst of the consecrated pav&- 
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mefkt. A si)ort distance fiom the temple are veitiges of the 
stauliiiiii, consisting priodpaUy of high aoands of earth, which 
form its sides, and containing fifteen rows of seats at one of fkit 
extremities. Besides die objects above specified, there are the 
remains of various temples, and baths, and citterns, and other 
aAknown stractures, together with detached fragments of stone 
and marbk, and quantities of broken terra caUa^ which an 
scattered promiscaously over a large extent of ground. Very 
litde can be known respecting this confused mass of ruins, and 
the elaborate attempts of travellers to illustrate them serve no 
oth^ pnrpose, bnt to make an ostentations display of clam<»l 
and antiquarian learning. After conducting us through all 
the depths of the most profound research, and ransacking the 
whole list of ancient authors in search of quotations and re* 
ferences, they are unable aAer all to arrive at any thing more 
Aan bare conjecture and possibility. Nothing can be more 
ftitile, than these mighty efforts of the learned to give a name 
and an importtaice to every insignificant heap of stones, that 
occurs among the ruins of antiquity. With regard to edifiees 
of great celebrity, die antiquary may indeed employ his erudi- 
tion not wholly without profit, in concentrating the scattered 
iights which ancient records furnish us ; and the commanding 
interest which such edifices inspire, may even justify a litde 
superfluous display. But as it respects those obscure and un- 
known ruins, which perhaps never were of any consequence, 
and which all the labours of learning and ingenuity cannot 
rescue fi-om the oblivion into which they have sunk, there is 
certainly more satisfaction in viewing them merely as idies 
atld memorials <^ ages long departed,, than in approaching 
diem with the mind confused and bewildered by a multitude 
of contending hypotheses and coifjectures. There is one edi- 
fice, however, in the sacred valley, which we have not yet no- 
ticed, and which needs not the trappmgs of pedantry to clothe 
it. with an adventitious importance. This is the theatre — re- 
nowned in ancient times for its beauty and magnificence, and 
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Still renumiag in m slate of presenmtioB, wkich renders it one 
of the most interesting structmres of tiie kind in Greece. As 
osaal, it is excavated apon the side of a tuU, and forms sonn- 
what more than a semicirele. The semef or front part, form- 
ing the chord of the arc, where the stage was situated, and 
mpon which the principal architectural decorations were laid 
ont, has unfortunately ^sappeared ; but the KoUom, or circus 
bur range of seats fcnr the qieetators, stiB exists almost as entire 
as irtiett it wasfo^ erected. The seats are of a pink-coloured 
marble, but are now very nrach blackened hy time, and iprtf^ 
grown with various plants. Thej are Sftty-4oimr in numbev, 
rising one above the other IHte steps, and fixed in the soMd wafl 
of the hill. The back part of each seat is sunk to the depthof 
several inches, in order ifait the persons ritting upon it nughl 
iMt be meonunoded by Ae feet of those who occ^ried the row 
behind them. NMierous flights of stairs ascend at short m- 
teruab from the jHt to the uppermost range, that the spectatcurs, 
when once seated, might not be disturbed by those who came 
after them. Every thing, in rimrt, appears to have been co»* 
trived with a special regard to the comfort and convenience of 
the invalids for whom it was intended, and exhibits a nicety' of 
arrangement not usually foand in the other Grecian theatres. 
It » evident, however, from a view ot this, the most commo- 
dfiew estaMishmmt of the kind in Greece, thiM however we 
may fiA short of the ancients in other respects, we far excel 
dwm in the comfort, if not in the magnificence, of our .places 
of pubfic amusement. What would a modem audience think 
of sitting at a drwnatie representation, upon cM -stone 
benches, in the open air, and widi no other protection against 
tile weather than an umbrella, or perhaps a temporary awning? 
If the classic model were now to be introduced, instead of the 
cnshioned and canopied boxes of modem times, we suspect that 
the theatre-going world would soon renounce the pleasures of 
the scene, in this age of luxurious and effeminate indulgence. 
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The sacred vdSky has now lost aU its ancient attractkiia* 
The consecrated grove has entirely disappeared, and a few low 
and scraggy bnshes have usurped the place which it once adorn-, 
ed. All is reduced to an unsighdy wilderness. The wojks of 
nature and of art wear, alike the same melancholy features of 
decay. Both the plain and surrounding mountains present a 
dull and uninteresting aspect, and even the ruins themselves 
are too far ruined to. retain any picturesque beauty. No mo- 
dem habitation has encroached upon the sanctity of the place, 
— no modem ploughshare has turned up its soiL Antiqui^ 
sill holds undisputed .sway over the scene, and eveiy thiog 
seems to the eye, as if the footsteps of man had nc^ visited it 
for ages. Here, however, as in other places which have bec^ 
mendoned, the barbarous work of spoliation has been exten- 
sively carried on : this will account for the complete destruc- 
tion of most of the buildings. The Ligourians many years 
ago transferred to their village six marble columns, wl|ich 
now decorate their church, and Chandler informs os that 
during the last century, materials were carried away for 
building a mosque at Argos, and even for repairing the 
foftfications of Napoli. 

On leaving the valley in the.direction of Epidaurus, the road 
enters a narrow rocky glen, and winds up into the mountains 
amid the wildest and most picturesque scenery* At the sun^ 
mit of the pass, a glorious prospect of the Saronic gulf opens 
upon tJK view, embracing the island^ of iEgina and Salamis, 
and the distant hills of Attica. Shepherds witii their flocks 
were banging upon the mountains* as we passed along, and 
waking the echoes of the rocks with their rastic melodies. In 
de^pencUng towards the gulf, the road rans down a narrow 
uneven vale, watered by a nq^id stream, which terminates at 
Epidaurus in a small but well cultivated plain, extending i 



♦ " PendentiA montibuB." — Virg. 
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dbtance to the mqA between the inountains and ther sea. 
The epithet of 'ofi^iX^ii^, which Homer applies to Epidauras^ 
18* equally appropriate at the present day» for the countty is 
still covered with vineyards ; though, if the wine was of no 
better quality in his time, he might as well have passed it over 
in silence. The distance from lero to Epidaurus is two 
lionrs and a half. The place b now called Pidauro in the 
vulgar dialect, and is a mere hamlet, consisting of a handful 
of small low cottages. It has, however, a suburb composed of 
upwards of a hundred huts, constructed with straw and leaves, 
which is inhabited by a colony of refugees from Negropont. 
Since the removal of the seat of government to £gina, Epi^ 
daurus has derived some little importance from the number of 
travellers who are constantly passing through it on their way 
to and from Napoli. Its name will probably be immortaliied 
in the *' Code of Epidaurus;" a gratuitous honour, however, 
for the Assembly actually sat at the village of Piada, an hour 
and a half to the north. The framers of the constitution^ 
studious of effect, thought that Epidaurus, an ancient and 
classical name, would sound much better than Piada ; they 
did not heritate dierefore to adopt it, as the distance between 
the two places was only five miles, and especially as Piada 
was included within the ancient territory of Epidauria. In 
the same manner the few Greeks who have ever heard of the 
ancient name of Damala, always speak of the Congress of 
Tronen. The ancient Epidaurus a}^ars to have stood upon 
the little promontory which runs out into the bay and forms 
the port. Its remains are very inconsiderable. Among 
them is a recumbent female statue, which a Turk decapitated 
many years ago^ and which some ignorant Greek, having 
heard probably that the neighbouring country was once famous 
for the worship of iEsculapius, has honoured with the name of 
the deified pbysiciaiH---a name which his countrymen have had 
the stupidity to retain. 

22 
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We embarked m a mocdeoeS^ ion iEgiiia, oo one of Ihoie 
serene and tranquil aftemooiis, which scarcely any where ap- 
pear to such advantage, as under the beaittifid sky of d^ 
Saronie gulf, and in the midst of its magnificent scenery. 
B«l with the darkness there arose one of those sodden and 
tremendoos squalls, to which these moonCain-bound waters are 
sofrequendy liable,' and which was near burying our frail bark 
<< in the deep bosom of the ocean." 'We were in aU nearly 
forQr persons, and were wedged and squeeied together to ^ 
utmost capacity of the boat. Unfortunately some among te 
number were lemales ; who immediately began to shriek, and 
throw themselves about, and lay hold of the men, jnsi as 
they are in the habit of doing in civitiaed countiies, on oeca> 
sions of sudden alarm. The first dung to be d€«e, tberefate, 
was to secnre the women and prevent diem firom upsetting the 
boat: tius' having been e Acted with no sm^ difficidty nnd 
danger, we aH lay as quiedy as possible, and eeosigned onr- 
selves to the fitry of the tempest. But diere-w«« some, evmi 
of the braver sex, with whom it was not possible |o lie very 
qnietfy, while in danger every mbment of bring swallowed up 
by die waves ; these soon losing their presence of mind, and 
ronnng the fears of others by the contagion of thehr example, 
the constemadon now became general. The scene woidd 
have beenr irresistibly Indicroiis, if it bad not been mingled 
widi serious danger. The half distracted wretehes lay fionn* 
dering in the bottom of the boat, screaming all the while most 
lustSy, calling upon St. Nicolas to come to their aid, and 
beseediing the JEoraMyrett for the love of God, to mn into 
the neighbouring island of An§^stra. This was the very 
thing thai the poor man was endeavouring to do widi all his 



* A species of boat, largfer disn a caique, and rigged somwhat iaSkrt- 
ently. 
t Captain. 
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might, and thither we were in fact scudding as fast as the 
storm could drive us. It was with the greatest exertion diat 
the few among the passengers, who sdll retained their senses, 
could maintain the equilibriiun of the boat : the little vessel 
rocked, and rolled, uid.pitched, and laboured, and struggled 
with the foaming waves, until we were apprehensive that every 
struggle would be her last. At length we found ourselves 
near the rocky islet of Metopi ; we succeeded in running un- 
der its lee, and, dropping two anchors, lay there in safety unHl 
mtMrning. The gaie died away m the course of a few hour;,' 
but no persuasion could induce the prudent Karabokgrei to 
comdrit himself again to the deep until broad daylight ; not that 
he was faifluenced by any particular tenderness either for his 
own life, or those of his passengers ; but his principal con- 
sideration appeared to be, die fear of losing his boat, and with 
it the sundry piastres which he should receive, if he should 
conduct us in safely to our destination. In the island of An- 
gistra, wfaicb we passed sooif after getting under way we^ 
Kving, if the assurances of my fellow-passengers were to be 
refied on, two of the greatest natural curiosities that the world 
contains — an old man who had reached the age of a hundred 
and thirty years, and his interesting son, a lad of a hundred 
and ten! We arrived at iEgina, just as the morning sun 
began to illnmine the purple clouds that hung upon the 
eastern sky, and to shed his golden lustre over the island- 
gemmed waters of the iEgean. 



CHAPTER XV, 



^gioa, (by Italian coimption sometimes called Engia) is 
"fhe largest and most celebrated of the majestic islands chat 
rise from the bosom of the Saronic gulf. It derives its pre- 
sent name from £^na the mother of its ancient sovereign 
j£actts, who was the renowned ancestor of the kings and 
heroes who are knovni in history under the title of ^acids. 
It was originally called CEnopia, and afterwards Myrmidoiiia, 
from its inhabitants the Myrmidons, who were fabled to have 
been created by Jupiter, by metamorphosing ants into men, 
in answer to the prayer of iEacus after his dominions bad 
been depopulated by a plague. The real history of this 
celebrated race was probably unknown ; and the fanciful 
genius of antiquity, ever ready to build up fable in the ab- 
sence of fact, seized upon the accidental resemblance between 
their name and the Greek word signifying an ant, and invent- 
ed this ridiculous story of their miraculous origin. The an- 
cient Agineans were a powerfid commercial people, and by 
some writers said to be the inventors of the art of coining 
money.* They were the rivals and bitter eneinies of their 
neighbours the Athenians, and for some time disputed with 
them the supremacy of the sea* During the Persian war, 
their jealousy of Athens led them to take part with the ene- 
mies of Greece, and the whole MgtBn was infested by their 



^ Othen attribute it to Phidon, king of Aigos.— Macphenon's Hist, 
of CoBuaerce* 
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fteqoeiit piracies. Thar naval power was at length crushed 
by Themistocles, who, roused by the depredations that were 
Gomnutted by their cruisers, took advantage of a short inter- 
val of repose .from the attacks of the Persians, and resolved 
to employ all his energies for their destruction* To this pur- 
pose he devoted the produce of the silver mines of Lauriiim, 
which it had been the custom to expend for the private wants 
or the public amusements of the citiiens, and by the vigorolis 
measures which he adopted, succeeded in ridding his coimtry 
of its trooblesome and dangerous rival. 

The ancient city of iEgina, which stood immediately upon 
llie sea-shore, was abandoned after the Turkish conquest, on 
account of its exposure Co the uicursions of pirates, and a new 
town built by the Venetians in its place, upon the acdivi^ of 
a steep rock three quarters of an hour from the sea. The 
revival of commerce hi/m within a few years induced the inha- 
bitants to re-occupy the ancient site, and the Venetian town 
in the interior now lies forsaken and in ruins. The present 
town exhibits all the marks of hasty erection, and consists for 
the most part of small, low, flat-roofed houses, built of stone 
and covered with reeds overlaid with mortar. Since the com- 
mencement of the revolution, it has increased very rapidly, 
owing to the constant influx of refugees from Sdo, Haivali, 
Athens, Livadia, and other places. Among the number of 
strangers who had recently swelled its population, were about 
a thousand Ipsariotes, who settled here after the horrible catas- 
trophe, which expelled them from their native island in the 
year 1824. Hither they had transferred the wreck of their 
fortunes, and here they had established their household gods, 
looking eagerly forward to the time, when peradventure they 
might be allowed to return once more to their barren and sear 
girt rock. If any proof were wanting, how little the. love of 
home depends upon its intrinsic attractions, it might be found, 
in a most convincing and aflbctmg degree, in the case of the 
expatriated Ipsariotes. Some of the vaabBppy exiles, who had 
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BKmd ifaenr vends, i^ere fdll pnming tlieir oomnKrcial occa- 
pationt, so fiur as the unsettled state of aAifs would pernih, 
aod a body of then were employed by tbe governnent as ao 
aimed police finr the mainteoaiice of good order aod lraii-> 
qniUky in die town. Tbe Ipsarioles are considered one of 
tbe porest specimens of the true Grecian blood. They are 
brave, patriotic, enterprising, but extremely frivolous in their 
deportment, and, like their brother sailors the Hydriotes, t«io 
much addicted to noisy and riotous amusements* It is almost 
needless, however, to say any thing more in tbeir praise, thsm 
that the noble and gallant Kanares is an Ipsariote. The wo- 
men of ipsara are distinguished ibr their beapty among all 
the idands of the Archipelago, and particulariy for the bril- 
liancy and delicacy of their oompleiions ; and one of tlie 
£urest and most beautifiil among them, is the wife of the hero 
just mentioned. Their costume is one of the most singular 
in the Lievant, and though &r from becoming, has a very gay 
-and lively appearance. They wear a jerkin of doth or velvet 
made very short, open in front, and with sleeves fitting nearly 
dose to the arms. The skiits of the outer dress are fall, 
reaching JQst below the knees, and are generally of some dark 
colour, terminailed at the bottom with one or two broad strqpes 
of yellow or red. The under garment which is made of white 
linen or musBn, descends five or six inches lower, and is of 
amch less ciroamimnoe than the other. A small shawl is 
faraaght loosely round the wmst, and tied in a graoeAd knot in 
front. The head-drees is a sort of turban, formed of dan 
maslin drawn over a drcular frame, which stands up in<front» 
and slopes downwards to die back part of the head, somewhat 
like the bereij now in vogae in Paris, and its dependencies. 
A couple of bands, fringed at the extremities, are crossed over 
in front, mid bang down bdiind to the middle of the back, or 
fiatter hke litde pennants in die breeae. A piece of game or 
thin muslin, attached to the back pait of the turban, is drawn 
over the face somewhat in the Turkish fashion, so as to con- 
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oeal the iowar part ofitas&mpastbetipofiie nose. 
There are a number of odier little pecaliaritiet, winch eeiitr»* 
bote to die general effect^botef which k is diffienk to convey 
any idea by a mere verbal detcrtpdon. 

Besides the mimerous refugees from different sections of the 
oomntry* who had been<hriven from their hemes by the Turks, 
and had icd to £gina far safety, the place was crowded widi 
the various officers and hangers-on of govemmem— the office* 
hnniersy both Greek and Frank, who had Aocked in from all 
parts in anticipadon of the daily eipected arrival of the new 
President— and a host of straagersy such as in every c et m try 
are always drawn to die capital by busmess or curiosity. So 
great was the coocoivse, that 1 fennd it impossible to procure 
even the bench of a cbSee-honse for a lodging* While en* 
gaged in the fruitless search, afriend of Stamates accosted us 
very opportunely, and hoqfMlably ofered us a comet of his 
poor habitation. He had lately married a young Athenian of 
about eighleen— one of the most perfect models of feraak 
grace and beauty, with which e^ eyes were favanied during 
my sofonm in the £ast. The domicil of the yontUhl pair 
was a hywfy dwelling, like most of the houses of iEgina, tmh 
dsting of a single story, and a single apartment about ten 
'&ct square. Let not the reader's sense of decency beshocked, 
wlen he is informed, that we aU skpl side by side upon the 
sriframf n^, our host merely observing the obvious precaution 
of i l crpo sing Us own body between hii visiters and his bride; 
Dufy every nigh! when the hour of rest arrived, the lamp was 
eitinguishedi, and each one throwing off his external hahfli- 
iwnts under cover of the protecting darkness, betook himself 
invisibly to Us couch (proMto, clay floor with a smaB piece 
of carpel spread over it) ; and as duly every mom, the bean- 
tifttl Kjffim Katerina stole gentfy away from her slnmhers as 
the day began to peep, and very considerate^ retired to the 
house of her next door neighbour, to give vA an opportunitT 
of remstating ourselves in our cast off integuments. 
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The Amphictyonic coandl (if by such an ancient and 
respectajiile tide the modern assembly of Deputies may he 
dignified) was in session at the period of our arrival at JEgina* 
The place where they met was a church of a better order than 
is commonly fonnd in Greece, which had been fitted up with 
seats for the members, and a gallery for the accomodation of 
spectators, to whom the defiberatioDs of the assembly were at 
aU times open. This was the first place which my curiosity 
led me to visit ; and such a scene as it presented, I may safely 
affirm, was never exhibited in any other legislative hall in 
Christendom. Some of the august body wore * the Frank 
costume, others the Albanian, others the Turkish, and some a 
dress of a composite order, which was neither Greek nor 
Frank, Christian nor Mahometan, but made up of a selection 
of parts of each. Those who wore hats kept them constantly 
upon their heads, and all seemed particularly averse to the 
observance of any thing like order or decorum* They eidier 
stood or sat, lolled upon the benches or walked about, talked 
or kept silence, as it suited their pleasure or convenience. A 
dosen or twenty members would sometimes start up at once to 
interrupt the orator who was in possession of the floor, each 
one bawling out at the top of his voice, " <fae ropaxoXw," (I 
pray you,) and endeavouring to overcome the general clamour 
by dint of lungs and perseverance. The President of the 
assembly was a Candiote of some distinction, named Renieri, 
a simple looking old man in a Frank dress, who did his utmost 
to quiet the tumult, by ringing a little bell with desperate 
vehemence, whenever the members became particularly obstre- 
perous : but it was about as litde regarded as the passing 
8heep*bell. The sulgects before the house were two petitions ; 
one firom the Hydriotes, setting forth their distressed condition 
in consequence of their want of employment, and praying that 
their vessels might be taken into the national service ; and the 
other firom the inhabitants of Eranidi, complaining of the 
depredations of Grivas, and begging the interference of 
government in their behalf. 
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The prindjMd vestiges of the ancieiit city of iEgina, are 
taaxid in the mole which protects the month of the harbour, 
and the quay by which it is encircled* At the entrance of the 
mole i& a square tower, erected by the Venetians in 1693, as 
appears firom a Latin inscription. On the west side of the 
town is a single Doric colnnm, standing upon a small elevation 
dose to the sea, which is supposed to be a remnant of the 
temple of Venus described by Pausanias. So late as the 
period of Dr. Clarke's visit, two cokunns were remaining ; but 
one of them has since disappeared. Many ancient sepulchres 
have recently been opened a short distance from the town, and 
there are, no doubt, many nK»e which require nothing but 
the labour of a little excavation to bring them to light. They 
are in the form of deep vaults, constructed of hewn stone, 
with inclining mouths closed by large slabs of marble laid 
against them, and are nearly all in perfect preservation. My 
surprise may be readily imagined, when, on descending into 
one of these mansions of the dead, I perceived a number of 
spectral forms, indistinctly seen through the darkness, and 
sitting in silence upon the ground at its farther extremity. I 
stood for a moment in mute amaxement, when a mournful and 
tremulous voice broke the solemn stillness, and addressed me 
with the words, ** W hgi^Hs^ d^tfvrii ; " (what do you wish, Eflen* 
di ?) I now advanced, and found myself in the presence, not 
of the ghosts of the long mouldered dead, but of the wretched 
living, whom sickness and privation had reduced to the sem- 
blance of ghastly corpses. The tenants of the dreary abode 
were an old woman and her family, who had unfortunately 
escaped from the massacre of Sdo, to undergo the horrors of 
a living death — to descend to the dismal tomb, while their 
eyes yet bebeU the light of day, and while all the sensibilities 
of life still remained to torment them. This, I afterwards 
found, was not the only instance in which the recq[>tacles of 
the dead had become the habitations of the living. 

23 
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A vast number of valuable antiquities have been drawn 
from these sepulchres, and have well repaid ti^ laboai of 
opening them. All of them have been found to contain vaaesy 
and some of them, coins, trinkets, and intaglio rings. The 
vaflies are principally of terra coUOj a few of alabaster, and 
still fewer of glass. Those of terra catta are extremely various 
in form and sise, and are generally adorned with monochrome 
painting^, executed in black upon a red ground. The form 
of many of them is remarkably elegant and graceful ; and the 
paintings, though deficient in accuracy of design, are fre- 
quently very animated and expressive. Among them are a 
variety of lamps, and cups, and bowk, some of the shs^ of 
modem sugar-dishes, with covers, and handles upon each side; 
but the greater part are of the tall and slender sort, commonly 
known by the name of kuArymatariei. What was the real 
use to which these vessels were applied, still remains a question 
among the learned. It is the opinion of Dr. Clarke, that 
they were ^^ the gifts alluded to by Euripides, either to the 
dead or to the gods of the dead:"* others suppose that they 
were intended to contain the balms and odoriferous oils, which 
were used in the funeral ceremonies. The idea of thar being 
flqpplied to catch the tears that were shed by the friends of the 
deceased, is founded upon the form of the top of the neck, 
which is usually somewhat concave, and upon the representa- 
tion of an eye or pair of eyes, which has been found upon 
some vases of this description. The notion is in itself so absurd, 
and so unsupported by any satisfactory allusion to such a 
custom in ancient authors, that it is a matter of surprise, tiiat 
learned men should have so readily embraced it. Let us 
imagine to ourselves, for a moment, a weeping Niobe, lament- 
ing the loss of her ofispring, and carefully holding a bottle to 
each eye, to catch the tears as they flowed ! We can scarcely 
conceive a more ridiculous and preposterous spectacle. 

* See TraTels, dtc. Part II. sect. 2. chap. 16. 
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The most remarkable object in die island of iBgina, is the 
temple of Jupiter Panhellenios, standing npon the summit of 
a monntain of the same name, about three or four hours from 
die town. The road leading to it affords one of the most 
delightful rides in Greece ; Ijong in the first place orer a 
eohivated plain, thickly studded with olive and almond trees, 
and afterwards winding, within sight of the gulf, along the 
beautifully diversified slope of the mountain. This was one 
of the few favoured spots, where the withering and blighting 
influence of war had not been able to reach ; the country 
looked smiling and peaceful, the houses of the peasantry were 
numerous and decent, and every thing seemed to flourish, as 
if enjoying a special license. At almost every step we started 
a covey of partridges ; a bird which appears to find some 
peculiar attractions about this island, and which sometimes 
multiplies here to an almost incredible extent. Chandler 
relates, that in his time (1776) they were so numerous, that 
the mhabitants were under the necessity of going out every 
year to break their eggs, in order to prevent them firom in- 
creasing to such a degree, as to destroy their crops and produce 
a scarcity in the island. They are of a different genus firom 
those of the West of Europe and America, having a red beak 
and legs of a bright coral colour, a dove-coloured back^ a 
white throat with a black' band around it, and a breast some- 
what differently spotted from that of the common partridge, 
though bearing a near resemblance to it. Their siie is between 
that of the quail and partridge of our Northern States. They 
are the Tetrao Rufiu or Perdrix Oraca of naturalists. 

The celebrated temple to which reference has been made is 
stated by Pausanias, upon the authority of tradition, to have 
been erected by iEacus, in gratitude to Jupiter, for having 
answered his prayer and sent the country rain, after a long 
and terrible drought If this account be correct, it is the 
oldest temple in Greece of which any vestiges are left It is 
of the Doric order, and composed of a brownish stone. Up- 
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wards of twenty columns are still standing, and serve to 
convey an exalted idea of the original magnificence of the 
building. The appearance of the ruin in its present state, 
eqiedally when viewed from the sea, is inexpressibly grand 
and imposing. Its long preservatiim, in such angular pei^ 
fisctioo, has probably been owing to its retired and elevated 
situation, which would render the removal of it too laborions 
and expensive. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



At £gina we took a caique for the island of Salamis, now 
commonly known by the name of Koulouris. The wind 
coming on to blow violently ahead, we were obliged to nm fiur 
shelter under a little idet called Daskaleio ; a low rock fiiU of 
wild leeks, which the Greeks collected in great quantities and 
devoured with insatiable avidity. In this happy climate, even 
the rocks and mountains abound with succulent herbs, the 
spontaneous production of nature, which have sustained the 
lives of thousands during their protracted conflict, who in a less 
favoured region must have inevitably perished from starvation. 
After wasting, nearly a whole day in buflfeting with the wind 
and waves, we with difficulty reached the port of Ampelaki, a 
small Ipwn on the eastern side of the island, opposite to the 
Piraeus or principal harbour of Athens. An ancient city ap> 
pears to have stood here, probably New Salamis ; a hand- 
somely constructed stone quay and numerous foundadons of 
ancient buildings are still remaining. From Ampelaki we 
walked to the town of Koulouris, half an hour distant, on 
the other side of the island, where we were hospitably re- 
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ceived, without any prenons introdiietion* by one ef the prim 
eipal inhahUantfl. We were peculiarly fortuuale in getting 
into a comfortable house, furnished with the unusual luxury of a 
cfainuiey, and weU supplied with wood and blankets ; for the 
north wind had been for several days blowing his icy breath 
orer the sunny sky of Attica, and had produced a sudden i]i» 
tensity of cold almost unparalleled in this genial clime* 

The day of our arrival was observed as a fast, in consider^*' 
tion of the great festival of the baqptism of Christ, which im- 
flMdialely followed it. In the evening a chorus of boys went 
from door to door singing various compliments and good 
wishes for the enjoyment of the impending festivities, for which 
they received at each house a present of a few pardi. The 
fiNist was ushered in the next morning by mutual salutations 
and Idicitatiotis, the people wishing • each other *^xt**"^ 
tfJiXaOct^^ as on new year's day* The shops were filled with 
dl the dainties and delicacies that could be procured, and the 
nuurket place was red with the blood of lambs and goats ; for 
it is the custom to kill and prepare the meat at the shambles 
where it is sold. A long procession, headed by a company 
of priests, dressed out in their gayest robes, and bearing 
torches and banners, repaired to the sea-shore, where a cross 
was baptised with great pomp and ceremony. The procession 
was higUy characteristic of Grecian order and discipline* 
The pec^le marched, or rather ran, helter-skelter, jumping 
and throwing about their arms to keep themselves warm, and 
ezlnbiting more the appearance of a party of revellers intent 
upon some ludicrous firolic, than of a Christian assemblage 
about to take part in a holy rite of religion* AAer the chris- 
tiling was over, the more devout part of the inhabitants of 
both seies proceeded to the church, to have the sacred emblenb 
traced upon their foreheads, from a basin of water in which 
the baptised cross had been dipped. The priests then 
through the town, and sprinkled every house wkh the { 
crated element. The remainder of the day was spent in 
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feasting, singing, dancing, and all those exuberant rejoicings, 
with which this laughter-loving people never fail to greet each 
succeeding holiday. 

Athens was at this time in the hands of the Turks, and the 
great body of its population had taken refuge, as in anciont 
times, in the island of Salamis. A few days before, seven of 
the garrison had deserted, and crossing over to this island, had 
thrown themselves upon the generosity of their enemies. The 
Grreeks not only allowed them to remain unmolested, but even 
received them into their houses and treated them with marked 
hospitality. Our own kind host had taken one of them under 
his protection. It was indeed a singular spectacle, to see a 
haughty Moslem supplicating the friendly offices of a poor 
Greek, whom a few years before he would have thought un* 
worthy of any other notice than an insult or a blow. But the 
ass had now turned rider, and the long enslaved Greek held 
up his head and ventured to assume the look of a man, while 
the disdainful Turk unbent his pride, and professed the most 
unbounded friendship and admiration for the noble and gene- 
rous Greeks ! He said he was heartily sick of the war, and 
begged me very earnesdy to take him along with me on my 
journey, and forward him to Jaffa, his native city ; promising 
me in return the blessing of Allah and the Prophet. The 
reason^ he said, which induced him and his comrades to de- 
sert, was the scarcity of bread under which they bad long 
been suffering. Nearly a hundred others set out in company 
with them, but their courage failing them, they concluded to 
return, and to defer the execution of their purpose until they 
should ascertfldn by a signal concerted between them, whether 
the seven were favourably received. The appointed signal had 
been given, and his countrymen, he said, were no doubt looking 
for the first opportunity to effect their escape. Some days af- 
terwards another party did in fact desert, and were at iEgina 
on my return to that island. They were merely deprived of 
their arms, and then permitted to circulate uncontrolled 
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through the town. Two of them came one day into a cofiee^ 
hoase where 1 was utting, when a Greek Captain, as if to 
vindicate the honour of his country, immediately ordered the 
Cafegi to fiumish them with their favourite beverage. When 
the coffee was brought to them, and the individual who had 
sent it pointed out, the gratefiil Mussulmans laid their hands on 
their breasts and bowed their heads in acknowledgment, and 
seemed perfectly amaied at an act of generosity, so different 
from what they themselves would have shown towards an ene- 
my under similar circumstances.* 



* In the month of Norember preceding, a curious petition was re- 
ceived by the Greek Senate, from fifteen Turkish prisoners, praying 
that they might be set at liberty. After stating that they had been 
tiaken prisonen by some Greek troops, while on their way to the castle 
of Scio, that they had been well treated by Colonel Fabvier, and had 
been sent by him to the seat of government, the petitioners go on 
to say — 

'' Ahhou^ we are regarded as captives, we take the liberty, never- 
theless, to say to the philanthropic Senate, that we fare ill and are in 
a most wretched condition. We know and we confess, that a barba- 
rous nation leads us . on inhumanly and unmercifully against the 
Greeks ; but we beseech with tears the august Senate which represents 
the Greek nation, not to deal with us accord ng to our deserts, but ac- 
cording to its exalted and philanthropic character. Falling then upon 
our knees before its vast and boundless compassion, we pray it to take 
pity on us, and decree that we may be set at liberty and sent to our 
country where our kinsmen dwell. And we promise, that on arriving 
there, we will not only return no more to the war, but that we will pro- 
claim abroad the philanthropy of the august Senate of the Greek nation. 

«< August Senators I ye are men — take pity on suffering humanity. 
The fortune of war has brought us into this miserable and lamentable 
situation. We earnestly entreat you, therefore, to vouchsafe us our 
freedom, and ye will not only be applauded here by the world for this, 
your generous and philanthropic act, but in the life to come you wiU find 
rest for your souls for your kindness towards us. We swear, more- 
over, and we shall render in our oath on the da^ of judgment before the 
most high God, that we will not again take up anus against the Greeks, 
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Retunung to Aropehki, I ucended a hill near the town, 
fdiich commands the beft view of Athens, and from tint 
Pisgah's top, sureyed with a spy-glass the pronnsed land of 
my hopes, which Tarkish scimitars forbade me to enter. 
There stood the iUustrious city, whose fame has filled dK 
world for more than two dioosand years, — ^whose veiy name 
carries along with it a magic and a thriUmg sound,*— iqxm 
whose history the scholar of every age and country deUghts 
to dwell,— «nd the productions of whose taste and genius 
stiU survive, to shame the efforts of other nations, and to 
serve as modek which succeeding generations, unable to rival, 
have ever been proud to imitate. This ancient queen of ci- 
ties rose before me, in all her penave beauty and melancholy 
grandeur ; but alas ! an impassable channel lay between us« 
Not the fate of Tantalus himself was more cruel, than thus to 
stand within a few short miles of Athens, and to be denied 
even the satisfaction of setting foot upon its soil ; to behold 
its citadel of eternal. rock, still crowned with that magnificent 
shrine of Pallas, which Phidias reared, and Alaric and Elgin 
plundered, and not to be permitted to apfMroach it ; to see 
** each classic haunt and well-remembered shore'* spread out 
in rich diq>lay before me, and to be obliged to turn away 
firom the ravidiing prospect, with appetite only excited and 
curiosity only inflamed. 

This interesting coast, so late die scene of war and re- 
sounding with the din of batde, was now silent and serene ; it 
had resumed once more '^ the mild angelic air," and fallen 



60 long as the war shall last. We sabscribe ouzselves with the most 
profound respect, &c." 

It was decreed that the prisoners shonld be released, and that the go- 
vemment should furnish them with every thing necessaiy for their 
comfbrt, and put them on board of the first European vessel of war 
that should arrive, allowing them to go wherever it might suit their 
pleasure. 
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ag^iii flito *f fbe rapture of feposei'* wbich Byron has so feel^ 
ingly. and affectiiigly dMcribed Far different was tfie 
scene which it presented nine MMAn before, while the fete 
of Athens was yet pending^ amd the sons of Greece, forgetting 
thenr prlvafli^ aninkositiM, ftoched with a generons enthusiasm 
armiiid the Pirseus and Phalersm,* res6lved to unite in one 
tigorovs eflbrt to deft^er die unhappy city from the barbarous 
hosts that had inv«Med it. Sir Bidiard Church and Lord 
Cochrane had just arrived in the country, and the hopes which 
Am* presence iaspflisd had given a sfwfng and an impulse to 
tbe energies €t the people, whieh promised them for a moment 
a speedy and happy termination of dieir long and -laborious 
straggle. . Church, as genersd in chief of die armies of 
Gi^eece, and Cochrane, as high admiral of her navy, took 
QpOR themselves the comiMnd of those memoraMe open^ns, 
thitf were destined to raise the seige of Athens. The long- 
desponding soidteiy, confident of success under sach disfin* 
goished leaders, soon began to pour in finom eveiy quarter, 
and Athens tew an army of twelve diousand men assem- 
bled for tier relef ; die hrjipesc force that had yet been con- 
centrate upon any one poinf sinc6 the commencement of die 
war; The a whuid mly ovent which blasted af once these 
short-fived hopes of victory, must be already fomiHar to every 
reader, who takes. an interest in the progress of the Grecian 
amtest The fotfed 6th of May, which saw the destmcdon of 
nearly two thousand Greeks and Philhellenes, sacrificed to the 
obstiBaae stnpiiKcjr of the two newly arrived commandeM^ 
matt stand up in jndgment agan»t then bdfore the impartial 
tribunal of history, and must call down upon their heads its 
severest condennaticHi. h is the abnost nnaninKMis voice of 
all who were jMesent or capable of forming an opinion, 
foreigners as well as natives,' that if Church and Cochrane 



* Two of tin hurbMitf of Athens . 
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I)ad suffered the Greek chieftains to attack the besiegieg 
anny after their own mode of wuAre, this deplorable catas- 
trophe would never have happened, and all its dreadlal conse- 
quences would have been averted. Bnt no ; iUe skill and 
science of two accomplished European officers were not to be 
hid under a bushel; if the Turks were to be beaten at all, 
they must be beaten according to die established principles of 
civiliied warfare ; not even a miserable garrison of only fonr 
hundred men, lodged within the tottering walk of a half-de- 
molished monastery, could be left in the rear ; it would be a 
violation of one of the most approved maxims of military 
sdence, to leave behind a fortified position ; the harmless 
monastery therefore must be secured, before another atep 
could be- taken, even though the only hope 6f reaclmlg 
Athens dqpended up<Hi foUowing up without delay a partial^ 
success. But the crowning act of foUy was yet to come ; will 
it be credited that any man in his senses, who had ever seen a 
moskec, could have thought of sending a divwion of undiaci- 
plined Greek troops, with no more idea of manofruvering dian 
a herd of cattle, uiqirovided with bayonets to withstand a 
charge, and nnproteoted by a angk horseman, acrosa an 
open plain, to meet an enemy who had three thousand cavahfy 
at hifl command ! This nevertheless was done, incredible and 
incomiMpehensible tis it may seem ; and in the very ftice of dl 
the warnings and remonstrances of Karaiskakes and the other 
native dud's, who foresaw and dreaded the inevitable result. 
Surely all evil fates had conspired against the hap{miess <^ 
Greece, when Sir Richard Church was appointed to the aktt- 
mand of her forces ; a 'man,l)owever polished in his manners 
or amiable in his disposition, or honest and well-meaning in 
his intentions, yet lacking all the essential qualificiutions ft>r the' 
high station which he was called to fill. The military expe- 
rience which he acquired during the insurrection at Naples, 
and in the command of a corps of British-Ionian troops, was 
calculated to avail him little in the new and trying service of 
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the Greek revblation. He appears to have come to Chreece 
with the pardonabfey and perhaps laudable ambhioDy of con- 
nectiiig his name with the history of her regeneration^ — ^bnt 
with &]se ideas of the character of the people, and of die man- 
ner in which his efcrts shonld be directed, so as to be of any 
real and lasting benefit to the country. He has shown 
Umself to be entirely- destitnte of the tact and discernment^ 
the patience and perseverance, the prudence and courage, 
which were indispensably necessary in one called to the deli- 
cate and dangerous task of blending in harmonious union 
the jarring and discordant elements of a Greciaq camp, and 
of conducting the movements of a war so embarrassing and 
disheartening in its nature. Instead of accommodating Um- 
adf to the circumstances and condition of the troops tint 
-were placed under his command, be most injmficiously eiidea- 
voured to confotm- every thing at once to his own standard^ 
and dealt with the wild mountain warriors who made up 
the great maj6rity of his army, as he would have done with 
(he disciplined soldiers of Europe. If I am correedy informed 
by those ^o were long" with him, and had abundant importu- 
nities of seeing and knowing him, he is infected with no small 
ahare of personal vanity and love of ease and indulgence. 
While in Chreece he dressed in Ae Albanian costume, made in 
tiie most goi|;eotts style, and was guilty, I am told» of the so- 
perlative firfly of appearing at times in a helmet a PanHque. 
In his CMrders and proclamations also he aimed at clasric effect, 
and by diese and other foibles made Uuiself the subject cf 
much ridicule.* As to the services he has rendered the coun*- 



* Duiing the operations before Athens, Gen. Church had his head« 
quarters on board of a schooner in one of the harbours, where he him- 
self remained a great part of* the time, and where he was continually 
issuing his orders, written in a pompous style, and dated "^Caaip of 
the Phalennn." 
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try, hk unsoccessful and disgraceful debut ha$ proy«d « ftilh^ 
fill ofonax of his subsequent achievements. 

It was an unhappy and mortifying circnmstance fiir Cmece, 
that themoat signal and disastrous defeat which shefaadyetsaf> 
feredyshonld have taken place upon the v^fy theatre ofher ancient 
glory^ before that venerable city, of halloiwed memofyt Sum 
wliose walb went forth of -old the victors of Marathon and S»- 
lanis. Athens looked on and saw the barbarian trinmpb; 
finon the he%hts of her Acropolis and the porticos of her Mn^ 
plesy she beheld the shamefol discomfiture of her bleeding sons, 
and the cruel destruction of her fondly cherishad hopes of de- 
liverance. Hfi^pily for the brave and gallant Karawkafces, but 
unfortunalely for his bereaved and weeping country* he dad 
not live to see the fatal day ; bad be lived, his voi<^ perhaps 
might have prevailed at last, and his {Hrudence have prevenind 
Ibe direfol calamity. Two days befof« the decisive battlcv 
the hand of an enemy snatched him away, and spared him the 
anguish of witnessing the melancholy fate of the beloved cUff 
whose safety had long been the darling otyect of his ambiriaii. 
He had bean somewhat indisposed for s^veral days, and was 
Ijring in his tent, unfitted for any active exertion, when a tri" 
fling skirmish arose between some of his men and one of the 
Turkish outposto. He in the first place, sent wojrd to his sol- 
diers to desist; but finding his message disregarded, basd]|y 
mounted his hotee in a fit of irritation, and galloped away to 
die scene of action. Feeling, however, has martial enthosiasa 
aroused by the wonted sight of battle, he dashed fearlessly for- 
ward into the midst of the fight, and resolved to termmate it 
at once by driving the/enemy from their position. He had 
nearly reached the Turkish intrenchment, when a musket ball 
straek him in the groin,, and inflicted a mortal wound. He 
was immediately hurried away by hh attendants, and carried 
on board of one of Lord Cocbrane's vessels, where the best 
surgical aid that could be procured was administered. But 
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kHMD aid was all too late; tfaeveiy taioe eveaingke jrieldad 
ap hk bicatb** 

* TbusjGellt kilfaeTigoiirof hisdiya, aiad in tliepriiwofhit 
vKfakow to hk eiNiatry, Ifais aoUe-miailed and patriocie 
chkftaio, leooad only to tfae ianwrlal MpoCaane (Bottaria). 
ffis Kmi «» felt at a natioud ealaitiitjrt and long after Ut 
daatb the wonen of Greece laiglit be liaacd tingmg along tho 
\ an ekgy eoaBpoeed in hbnemoffy, eaUod '' The dufgt 



* Tbofi>llow]airialaie8tnif aecMiBtefth^kttmome&te 
kfkw is extracted fiom Dr. Howe'^ Sketch of the ReTolution : 

" IJis desire to see Cochrane was extreme ; and when his Lordship 
came on board, and began, throogh his interpreter, to pay him some 
high compliments of his past actions, — ^the dying chief wayed his hand 
with aa impatient air, to cut kim short, aad Mid,<:— #ri lia^,— 1>«^«' J^t 
$ymt Symr--t0fm Ik wi M ^ ^^ * vhat I have 4ono-^I have d<tao ; what 
has happenedf has happened 9^*-now for the future.' He then entered into 
an anxious and long conversation aboutthe situation and propecta of the 
country, and earnestly insisted upon many things being attended to, 
trivial in the eyes of enlightened fbreigners, but which he knew to be 
iaqportaaitintheeyiaioaofthe ndeai^dieiy. He ended by aoleaui^ 
olnrgiiigCoehiiaelowaleheverihe intenwte of Greeoe> aad thso a|« 
tended to the arrangements for his family. 

** Towards ni^t, as his moments were drawing to a close, he had 
many of the chiefs assembled around him, — among others the Gene- 
ral ; and to all he conversed with calmness, though his feelings wdtdd 
amnetunes hurst out in warn eipreenoOsofaoxk^ahoalhiacoanarf: 
•>«-*my eoimtry janpoied a heavy taak on me ;wfor leu mcmths I have 
strud^ to acoomplish it ; there is only life leftme— this I sacrifice to 
her : I am dying*— hut, fellow-soldiers, finish my work— save me Athens ! 
save — oh ! save me Athens,* cried he, and died. 

** His bbd^ was carried to Poros, where it was received by the govern- 
ment, and buried with all poesible pomp. The Gntk aimy was left 
dincenngad aad dieposted; and if any iribote was yet waatiag to hie 
aiemoiy» it was paid by the Turks, in the /eu ds joie, which rang along 
their lines, and the shouts which proclaimed their exultation at the 
death of ofie whom they had feared more than all the titled Philhellenes 
ranged against them.** 
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f^Earaiskakes." He was a man iritbont any <^ the kanbig 
or artificial accomplbhinents of civilized society, having led, 
before the revolution, the rude life of a mountain Kiepkt, Of 
tactics and militaiy science he was altogether ignorant ; hot 
his narivaU^ skill in the iiTegular,.skirmisfaing warfare, which 
was the only kind that the Ghreeks could wage widi any effect 
against the overwhelming numbers of their enemies, and 
the unbounded infiuence which he possessed ov^ die minds 
of the native soldiery, rendered his services invaluable to Ae 
nation, and his loss almost irreparable. The love of liberty, 
and hatred of Turkish tyranny, which impelled his forefathers 
to abandon their fertile plains and valleys, and to take re- 
fuge among the bleak and barren rocks of the mountains, 
rather than submit to slavery, — these were the ruling pas- 
sions of his soul, and to these he sacrificed his talents, 
his fortune, and his • life. What most redounds to his praise, 
is, that his conduct was never stained by those acts of vio- 
lence and rapacity, which have sullied the fame of so many 
of \kis countrymen. Even a character so exalted, however, 
couhl not escape the aqpersions of envy and malevolence, and 
he was charged with having been guilty of treacherously sup- 
plying Kintachi with provisions while he was prosecuting the 
siege of Athens ; — a foul slander, no doubt, and only worAy 
of notice, as showing the little confidence which the Greeks 
repose m the integrity of their military leaders, when suspi- 
cions are cast upon such a man as Karai'skakes. Long will 
his country have reason to mourn his loss ; and happy will she 
be, if as brave a soldier, as skilful a general, as honest a man, 
and as pure a patriot, can be found to supply the place which 
he has left vacant. 

On our return to £gina, Stamates introduced me to his 
former patron and master, the old Bey of Mai'na. He was 
living in a small, plainly built house, which, though a princely 
residence for Greece, would be accounted totally devoid of 
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comfort, and stiH inore, of degance, in a civilhed country. 
We foand the old gentleman- sitdng with a sing^ attendant^ 
eigoying the jdeasores of the dkibouk, in a tolerably heat apar^ 
ment, covered wkh a straw mat, surrounded with a cushi<Hied 
liJnaM, and adorned with a number of rude fiesco daubs. As 
is usual with the great men of the East, the s|rfendid decora- 
tions of his person were entirely dbproportioned to the mean^ 
ness of his dwelling. He wore a gold-embroidered jacket of 
green cloth, richly omamenled leggings of crimson relvet, a 
white pkamianeUa of amaung volume, and turer aU an orange- 
coloured mantle trimmed with fiur. He is a portly and good 
looAdng man, about sixty years of age, large and corpulent, 
with a countenance kidicating unintelligent good nature, and 
deriving a peculiar expression from a piece of whisker uniting 
With his mustaches, after the -fadiion of bis kinsman of 
Tiimobft. Such is the personal appearance of the man, 
whose name occurs so frequently in the history of the Greek 
revolution. The distinguished rank which he holds among 
Us countrymen is richty merited ; for although his talents are 
aot of a!very high order, he has given the most unquestionable 
proofs of a rincere devotion to the cause of his countiy's in* 
dependence. Notwithstanding ' the honourable and enviable 
station which he occuped under the Turkish dominion, as 
Bey of Maina, and the substantial independence winch his 
native province already enjoyed, he was one of the first to 
join the insurrection, and not only he, but nearly all his family, 
have remained to the last its most constant and seakms sup- 
porters. He has been repeatedly called to the highest and 
most important offices, and in spite of his age and the unwieldi- 
ness frf'his person, has several times led his Mainotes to the 
field. Two of his sons have gaOandy laid down their lives in 
battle, a third has fought, and was once taken prisoner by 
Ibrahim, and a fourth was at the head of the Vice-goveining 
Commission, appointed by the Congress of Damala, to direct 
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At itfwfl of die ntmi wrtil the uvrndf of Capo d'Iilrioi.« 
SdH howtver^ » tke fiice of tfi dieie convineiBg evidenoet of 
dbinlefM|ted poiriolini, there aie persoat onGmdid md ml" 
generow enough, tt> endemroor to strip tiK MonroaiicMci 
of their hard-«oraed fimier The principal groond of aoeiis»* 
tkm aguMt die wmetMe bther of die frnrily, is the part 
which he tooh in die cqntBSI between the exeeodve and Iegi»* 
kcive bodiM in die y^tst 1823. As President of the Eieeiir 
tive^he was considered te head of themilkary partj, and held 
in a great ineasore responsible for aU the ads of high-handed 
nsntpation, of wfakh diot party were g«9ty» Bnt any peraon 
iriw will fedect upon the ritnatson of a coontry Bke Gwoco^ 
JMt bnrsting the chains of a long senrimde, and waking from 
a long sleep of ignorance^ where the. principles of govorfr- 
arent are necesearily so* itde andentood, and the dnty and 
noeessity of sahorduiaden to established laws so incKstiiiedy 
a p p rehe nded^ witt peroeke many <»cnrastance» to priHate the 
most vnjnstidable abuse of power, and wifi even find it poesi- 
hk to believe, especially where die character of the inditidiial 
oonoemed is m other rtqMwts ostiaMdMe, that he nay hare 
acied, nt kait without any crhniani design, and it maybe, widi 
a conscientious though mirtaken regard for the good of his 
ooontry* In the case of Maaromichales, the greatest fiMdt 
with which he is chargeable i» preibablf nothing more than 
the want of sufficient dmusess and energy to act an iildepen* 
dent part ; and that he aUowed hhns^ to be nded by Ins 
blustering and ungovernable colleague Kolokotrones, who 
wua Vice Prerident at the thne of die Eiecutive Ckminnsrion* 
The uwdvf okl Bey has also boe» arraigned for the atro- 
ciouft criase, (to which, it ia to be feared, he must plead 



*Tli» war Qeorgios lltnroaiieftries, eommonly osfled Mpeimniit 
^^^•fydlwf (psoaoimosd BsyaomI* ¥§rg6k$9^JkHgikK emftgf^ke 
son of the Bey.) 
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gniky,) of Iwviiig a better appedte thaD some other men, and 
of being rather too Epicurean in the manner of its indulgence. 
Upon the whok it must be admitted, that he has the misfor- 
tune to be— -not a perfiect man ; that he has been -sometimes 
misgoided, and has acted indiscreetly ; that be is old, and fat, 
and cannot scale the montttain precipice with the elastic step 
of youth ; and that he is rather too much addicted to the 
pleasures <tf the table, and eats and drinks somewhat more 
than would be deemed a reasonable allowance fcM> other 
stomachs. As a att-off against these enormous offsnces, he 
can only urge the miserable pAea, that tot the cause of Kberty, 
he abandoned a life <yf ease and honourable distinetion, to 
plunge into the dangerous uncertainties of an almoet hopeless 
revolution,— that he has ever stood firm to the sacred cause, 
and has jeoparded his life and Ibrtnne in its support^— tfiut 
the precious blood of his gaUant sods has been generou^ 
poured out in the conlest,-r-and that through all the intrigues 
of fMrtioa he still eigoys die unshaken confidence of his coun- 
tfymeu** 

From the old Bey we kamed die joyfid intelligence, ^prtuch 
had just been received at iCgina, of the arrival of Count C»* 
po d'Istrias at NapoK on the 18th of the month. Nearly a 
year had elapsed since his appointment to the ofice of 60- 
veinor, and he had been long and amiouriy expected, as die 
Messiah who wa6 destined to ddiver Greece from her troubles, 
and to restore her to her pristine gloiy. The people had 
been incessant taHdng about him> had earnestly longed for 
his coming, and sighed impatiently at his delay ; but all with- 



* I have been thus particular in speakin^f of this distinguished indivi- 
dual, because a number of misrepresentations have gone abroad respect- 
ing bim, especially on the part of several English travellers, who with- 
out any knowledge of his character and services, or without the candour, 
at least, to give him due credit, have merely seised upon his venial 
infirmities, and held them up to public derision. 

25 
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out any definite ideas of the blessiDgs they expecled hin to 
confer upon them. To bear them talk, one would have 
thought they expected, under his wise and glorious reign, 
something like the return of the golden age, a sudden deli- 
verance from all their calamities, and the enjoyment of perfect 
peace and happiness. Even by the more enlightened and so- 
ber-minded part of the nation his advent was haHed with en- 
thusiastic delight, as the conunencement of a new and brighter 
era in the progress of the revolution* Ghrivas, it appeared, 
had thought proper to make a virtue of necessity, . and had 
voluntarily surrendeiM to die new Governor the keys of Par 
lamedi, which he had held so long in defiance of all authority* 
From Mauromicbales we also received information of an 
attack of the Roui^eliotes upon Argos, in which thirty per- 
sons were killed and wounded* The civil war was raging at 
the moment when Capo d'Istrias arrived ; a most encouraging 
omen fdr the commencement of his . administration ! 

From ^gina I proceeded without delay to Poros, where 
I arrived on the 22d of January, rejoiced to find myself 
once more within the comfortable quarters of the American 
hospital ; for a continued succf ssion of sleejdess nights, and 
toilsome days, together with biting vermin, and pinching coU» 
and drenching rain, and gnawing hunger, and a host of other 
tormenting plagues, had been so long preying upon my 
strength, that I had become completely exhausted and a fit 
subject for a hospitaL So dearly does the traveller pay for 
the classic feast which he enjoys, among the desolate moun- 
turns and valleys of Greece! 



CHAPTER XVII. 



A CHAPTER of remarkable events had taken place at Porod 
daring our absence. On new year's day the foreign officers 
of the fleet dined with the Lord High Admiral on board of 
his yacht, and several of them became- gloriously intoxicated 
in honour of the joyous occasion. Among the number was 
Captain H. an Englishman, commander of the steamboat 
Enterprise, who, on returning to his vessel, began ** in a merry 
mood" to belabour an old Frenchman that served under him 
in the capacity of armourer. The proud spirit of the €raul 
could not passively endure a blow, and he accordingly return- 
ed the joke with great magnanimity. This roused the ire of 
Captain H. to a pitcfc of uhgovemable fury ; he staggered 
down'into the calnn,. seized a knife, and in seeking out the 
object of his vengeance stumbled over a Hydriote sailor who 
was lying asleep on deck, and in falling, plunged the knife ' 
into his body. The unfortunate man expired shortly after. 
The author of his death was sent to iEgina to be delivered up 
to justice ; but the government declined having any thing to 
do with the affair, and he was set at liberty. He was, how- 
ever, superseded in his command of the steamboat by Lieu- 
tenant K. ; and it is a singular coincidence, affording a 
striking iHnstration of the licentious habits of the dissolute 
Franks who had come to seek their fortunes in Greece, that 
the new commander was also removed from the vessel very 
shortly afterwards, for killing a respectable citizen of Foros in 
a similar manner. He set out one evening, while in a state 
of intoxication, to pay a visit to one of his friends, but owing 
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lo the confusion of hb virion, entered the wcong hoase. The 
owtfer, finding a strsmger thus rudely intruding himself into 
his dwelling, took the liberty of inquiring hb business, and 
receiving no answer attempted to dispute his passage ; when 
the drunken Englishman immediately drew his sword, and 
unceremoniously ran him through the foody. 

In the early part of January, to the just surprise and indigo 
nation of every one, Lord Cochrane suddenly decamped. 
He went off in fab schooner, like a thief in the night, with a 
considerable amount o( priie money belonging to his officers 
in hb possession, without vouchsafing ^em a single word of 
explanation about his mysterious departure, and, it was be- 
lieVed, without even condescending to the common dieceocy 
of requesting leave of ab;>ence from the government* This 
was the man, let it tie remembered, who talked in 3uch swellr 
ing style about entering Greece through a Turkish fleet or a 
Turkish port ; who reverently kissed his sword before the 
Congress of Damala, and swore, that it should never be re- 
turned in peace to its ecabbard, until Greece was firee or he was 
no more ; who demanded and recdived in advance the exorbitant 
sum of one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, in anticipa- 
tion of services never to be rendered, besides fourteen ihou- 
gand dollars to purchase a vessel to carry lum to Greece, and 
twenty-five hundred dollars for the expenses of his table ! And 
what^ had he done towaids the accomplishment of these lofty 
and arrogant boaAings, and the achievement of those mighty 
exploits, for which he had been paid in advance such an enor- 
mous price f The answer to thb question is such as must 
add another stigma to a name already branded with merited 
infomy and reproach, in spite of all the heroic actions by 
which it has be^n illustrated. He had done little, in tmtii, 
but rob the unsuspecting country, which had been allured 
into a fatal confidence by the violent friendship and sympathy 
which he had professed in her behalf. After squandering, or 
at least hdping to squander, either through the grossest igno- 
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ranee aodne^igence, or Che most unUusliuig knavery, a very 
hurge portioii of die appropriation aet apart from Ae Greek 
loan tor the bnikliBg and equipping of steamboats in England,* 
of which he had the eliief superintendence and controli and 
after eiciting the expectations of the nation by delusive pro- 
mises of puwerfid reinforcements, he arrived at length in a 
gmafl schooner, and accompanied only by a single puny brig ! 
His stupid and uncalled for interference in the land operations 
before Athens, the capture of a corvette and a mysMo, and a 
few short and fruitless cruises, constitute about the amount oif 
Us achieTenients while in command of the Greek navy. He 
complained, it is true, of the insubordination of bis sailors, 
and in tins particuhur be no doubt had many difficulties to 
encounter $ but he cortaanly displayed very little energy or 
judgment, in his attempts to enforce his authori^ aod disci* 
pline his men.f ^ He betrayeil, on the contrary, the most 
childish weakness and apprehension ; never appearing on 
deck, as I was informed by his officers, without several pair of 
loaded pistok about Um, and three or four armed attendants4 
He comfdained likewise of die want of means to keep his 
vessels at sea, and in this respect also he may have suffiered 
fiome embamssment ; but if he and his confederate haqiies 
had not preyed so unmercifully upon the feeble resources of 



* Seven hundred and sixty thousand doQars were appropriated to 
the boilding of six steamboats. Only two of the number ever arrived, 
and these, after the most ruinous delays. A third was nearly ready for 
sea, and was accidentally burnt on the Thames. 

t As a proof that Greek sailors. may be tau|;ht to obey by judicious 
raaaagement. Captain Thomas, of the brig Sauveor, assured me, that 
he was perfectly satisfied with the conduct of his men, and that not- 
withstanding the strict discipline which he enforced, the same crew 
had remained with him for nearly a year. 

I It is not pretended to caU in question the courage of Cochrane, for 
of this he has given sufficient evidence. The fear jof assassination is a 
weakaess, which men of acknowledged bravery frequently exhibit. 
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the nation by their greedy exactions and pecolationSy there 
would have been enough and to spare for the maintenance of 
his fleet It is doubtful, however, whether this is not in a 
great measure a mere pretext; for it is certain that Miauks 
generaUy contrived ways and means to keep the navy afloat 
while he was at its head. The fact is, after all the excuses 
and pretences which his Lordship may allege to justify his 
neglect and abuse of the sacred trust confided to him, and 
notwithstanding all his high-sounding protestations of affiec* 
fion for Greece, and attachment to the cause of liberty, that 
he cared no more either for the one or the other, than so far 
as they held out to him a fair prospect of gratifymg the. all- 
absorbing passion of his soul, the love of filthy lucre. Here, 
as well as at home and in Sooth America, he played the mer- 
chant where he might have played the hero ; turning aade 
from the bright path of fame for the inglorious pursuit of 
gold ; content to fill his coders with the wages of dishonour, 
and to serve in the vulgar capacity of a mercenary hireling, 
when he might have commanded the applause and adoiiration 
of the world, and have erected for himself an imperishable 
monument of glory. 

On the 15th of the month, the town of Poros was alarmed 
by an unexpected and unwelcome visit from the Bridsh frigate 
Cambrian, which made her appearance in the harbour and 
threatened to demolish the town. Some Hydriotes, it appear- 
ed, had taken a quantity of com fi*om an Ionian vessel, and 
had brought it into Poros, as a convenient place to dispose of 
it; and it was the recovery of this stolen property that was the 
object of Capt. Hamilton's viat. A part of it was found and 
seised ; and for the remainder, which bad already been sold 
and dispersed in various directions, he demanded of the Pri- 
mates of the Jsland the immediate payment of four thousand 
piastres. They in the first place remonstrated against the in- 
justice of the demand, and very properly refused to comply 
with it. Upon what principles of equity should they be made 
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fetfponsible for an act in which they had no concern, either di- 
vectly or indirectly, and of which they were entirely ignorant f 
But Capt Hamilton had nothing to do with the equity of die 
matter ; the com had been brought into Poros, and must be 
restored, right or wrong, or else an equivalent in money paid 
down in its place. To open the eyes of the Primates to the 
reasonableness of his demands, he armed his barges with small 
pieces of artillery, and had them drawn up in formidable 
array in front of the 4own ; and to make use qf a still more 
cogent argumf nty he afterwards brought the frigate itself to 
beiur upon the place» and appointed a time for the magistrates 
to fix upon their final determination; giving them wamingp 
that if at the end of the period assigned, the money was not 
forthcoBung, he should instantly batter the town about their 
ears. It was vain to think of reristing ; the piastres Were 
therefore paid down, and the terrified inhabitants recovered 
from their panic. 

This transaction affi>rds a specimen of the measures that 
were pursued in many instances by the foreign vessels of war 
to put down piracy in the Archipelago. Whatever may have 
been its tendency with regard to die prevention of the evil, it 
certainly was unwarrantable and unjustifiable, except upon the 
nlonstrous principle, that to gain a good end all means are 
lawful,— or in otiier words, that to punish or remedy an act i^ 
injustice, an equal injustice may be committed. It was no- 
thing less than making the innocentto answer for the sins of 
the guilty. Capt. Hamilton is a .man of high reputation, and 
he no doubt believed that he was performing a very meritori- 
ous service, in resorting to such prompt and energetic mea- 
sures to rob the pirates of their boo^ ; but his conduct, when 
viewed dispassionately and coolly, will appear scarcely less 
absurd and unreasonable, than that of the man who had a 
horse stolen from him, and who immediately went and seised 
<^ne belonging to his neighbour, in order to retrieve hb loss. 
If the robbeiy had been committed by I^oreotes, or if there 
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hftd exiflCcd an j satiflftctory evidenee that die Primates of Po- 
rog had winked stt it, knowing that the com was stolen pitH 
petty, there mig^t have been soooe semblance of justice in 
making them responsible ; bat to safler a righteous indigna- 
tion against the crime itsdf, to faU upon ^e heads of those 
who were neither its anthors nor abettors, can be regarded in 
no other light, than as a tyrannical abuse of power^ calculated 
only to exasperate the Greeks, to in^ire them with feelings of 
hatred towards the Franks, and to encourage Aem by die 
sanction of a high example^ in those very acts of violence and 
injustice which it was the object of their protectors to siq>- 
prcrn.* 

On the third of February, I bade a last farewell to the conn- 
forts of the hospital,. and the fellowship of friends and coun- 
trymen, and taking a trusty PaUkari with me as a aatellite, 
sailed in a caiqiie to ^gina. Before taking final leave, how- 
ever, of a place which has been so frequently spoken oS in 
die course of the. preoedmg pages» i shall pause for a mo- 
ment to give a brief description of iL 

Tlie idand of Poros is the ancient Elalaoria, celebrated as 
the place where Denostheses took refuge from the vengeanee 
of AndpaSer, and where he sucked the fetal quill which for- 
ever removed him beyond the tyrant's power. The present 
town is situated upon a nearly .insukted promontory, jutting 



* Shortly after this afikir at Poros, a still more outra^ous act was 
perpetratedty the French Admiral upon a Greek vessel which he found 
without the lilnits which the Allied Commanders had prescribed, with a 
view to the suppression of piracy. Tbs tessel was loaded with salt, 
fiunttstied with a small evew, and without soffieient arras evea to deftnd 
herself against an attack ; still, however, though she was evidently an 
inoffensive merchantman, honestly pursuing her vocation, the Admiral 
treated her' a^ a pirate, and unfeelingly fired into her and sunk her. 
After outrages such as this, inay not the Gre^s with propriety, hurl 
hs^ against the FraakathechnrgiaBof cruelty aad iajustice widi whseb 
they have been so hotly fissailed ? 
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out within a few hundred yards of the Morea, and composed 
of black volcanic rocks piled loosely op<Hi each other like a 
work of the giants. The houses are built of this dark- 
eoloured stone, and are scattered irregularly over the slope of 
the rocks, without any regard to the formation of streets, 
wherever a little platform could be found, sufficient to support 
a foundation. The narrow strait between the island and the 
main is so shut in as to have the effect of a beautiful lake, and 
is surrounded by some of the most delightful scenery in 
Greece. The view over the plain of Damala, with the moun- 
tains of Troeienia and Epidauria, and the frowning promontory 
of Methana, comprises a rich combination of varied beauty 
and grandeur, that is rarely surpassed in any country. The 
harbour is large and commodious, having two entrances, one 
towards the north, and the other towards the east ; the anchor- 
age is extensive and secure, even for the largest ships of war, 
and vessels of several hunored tons burden find sufficient 
depth to run their bows up to the very water's edge, along 
nearly the whole length of the town. About fifty brigs and 
schooners modelled withnhe most perfect grace and elegance, 
and belonging chiefly to the merchants of Hydra, were here 
laid up in idleness, in consequence of the stagnation of com- 
vaerce^ and were fast going to decay. A stranger, on entei^ 
ii|g the harbour, and beholding for the first time this stately 
array of shipping, would imagine the place to be some great 
commercial mart ; but a few minutes on shore are sufficient to 
undeceive him. He finds the vessels nearly all deserted, and 
instead of the bustle of business, he hears no other sound but 
the forious barking of the dogs which are left on board as 
sen^els, and which fly to the port-holes and give the alarm at 
his approach. The only part of the town that exhibits any 
animation, is the vicinity of the basar-— a small square, open- 
ing upon the water and surrounded by a few paltry shops, 
where bakers and butchers and retaileirs of wine, friers of 
fish and entrails, and venders of old clothes and msty arms, 
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congregate together to dispose ci their several commodities* 
This spot is also the rende^ous of the caiques which are con- 
stantly sailing to Hydra, iEgina, and the other islands. The 
first sound that is heard in the morning, is the noisy damour 
of the merry urchins, who are stationed, each one in the bow 
of his own caique, to announce aloud her destination. The 
chorus which is product by their mingled cries, as they sing 
forth in unison, '* siVr^v'^T^fav, sXg n)y*Ai7ivay," be. has a most 
peculiar and striking efiect ; such as no perspn will rea^y 
fiH*get, who has once been roused by it firom his moming 
slumbers. Opposite to the ba«ar is likewise the landing place 
for the numerous ferry boats, which are every moment plying 
between the island and the Morea. The distance across the 
ferry is nearly a quarter of a mile, and the &re only a single 
.para or about the sixth part of a cent. 

At the eastern entrance of the harbour is a smaO ishmd, 
upon which a castle has recently been erected under the di- 
rection of CoL Heidegger, a Bavarian officer of distinction. 
It is a very pretty specimen of military architectnre, and cer- 
tainly sets off the islet to great advtatage ; but the opiniod 
which is entertained of its practical udli^, may be infexved 
from the title which has been bestowed npon it, Ksi "Heideg- 
ger's Folly/' It is ccMisidered a work of foOjfi in the first 
place, because it might be easily bbmbarded and rendered 
useless by an attack from die mainland; in the second place, 
because the channel upon this side might be soon blocked up, 
in case of invasion, by sinking one or two old vessels in die 
narrowest part of it ; and thirdly, because the town might be 
attacked with much greater edfect by entering the harbour 
from tiie north. The appelladon, dierefore, which the fiw- 
tress has recieved in derision^ is perhaps die most vpptoprkl^ 
that could be devised. 

Opposite to Heidegger^s Folly, on the island of PiHt>S| is 
the monastery of the jPonogia, finely situated apou a rocky 
elevation, overlooking a romantic glen, and surrounded by a 
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beaatifiii grove of olive and lemon trees. I visited it one morn- 
ing in company with the oiicers of the 8teandH>at flnterpri^e, 
wjbb politely o&red me a seat in their barge. The respecta- 
ble old Prior received os very cordially, and treated as with 
gighoy coflee, and rail* The building is constructed, accord- 
ing to the invariable plan of tiie Greek monasteries, in a quad- 
rangular form, endonng a court, with a churdi in the centre. 
7%e caloyers appeared much more decent and cleanly in dieir 
persons than is uraai with the Greek monks, and every thing 
about the establishment wore an air of studied neatness. The 
attentive Prior, after sbowiog us the rich ^dings of die church 
and all the other marvels in and about the premises, conducted 
us to a huge prickly pear, upon which, at his ui^ent request, 
we^MMumitled the Ib^ of scratching our names, after the exam- 
ple of other visiters who had endeavoured to immortaliie them- 
selves in a similar manner. Among the candidates for fame 
we observed the American fiigate Constitudon and sevend 
of te distinguished oficars. It is worth a pilgrimage to the 
monastmy, merely to* enjoy a draught of its sparkling water ; 
which is held in such high estimation, that many of the inha- 
bitants send all the way from the town for their daily supplies. 
The transp<NPtation of the water, by means <^ small casks 
slung over the backs of mules, forms quite an ext^isive 
business. 

From the monastery we crossed over to the opposite coast 
of the Morea, to explore the delightful lemon groves which 
clothe the foot of the mountain for the distance of several 
miles. Nothing can be more delicious than the fi^agrant per- 
fumes which fill the air, — or more exquisitely beautifid than 
the brilliant contrasts of shade and sunshine, of dark green 
foliage and golden fruitage and snow-white blftssoms, which 
strike the eye while walking in the midst of these ever-flower- 
ing and ever*fruitful groves. A quantity of superb lemons 
lay rotdng under the trees, sufficient to have made one's for- 
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tone in a hyperborean clime. The price at which the froit 
was selling upon the spot was about forty cents* a thousand! 
The island of Kalanria was fabled to have belonged in 
early times to Apollo, and to have been surrendered by him 
to Neptune in exchange for Delos. It was sacred, however, 
to the god of the trident at a very remote period, and it was 
in his temple that the prince of orators sought his last asylum, 
and where he took the poison and expired* The place where 
this celebrated sanctuary stood is found vipon the highest part 
of the island and is now called Palatia (the Palaces) ; the ac- 
cent affords a very agreeable ride, to those, at least, who are 
fond of cavalcading upon mules. Nothing, however, but the 
site and a few scattered fiagments, are now viable. The 
principal relic is a semicircular seat of stone, iriiich may not 
improbably have been ^ the very place where the proscribed 
orator was found sitting by the emissary of Antipater. Dr. 
Chandler furnishes tts with a very satisfactory explanation of 
the manner in which the temple has so entirely disappeared. 
At the very period when be visited the island, he says, the 
people were breaking up and carrying off the ruins, for the 
purpose of building a monastery at Hydra. His guide was a 
mason who had long been employed in the barbarous work of 
demolition. 



** Six piastres. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

On the 24th of Jannary, Capo d'tstrias arrived at £giiia 
in a British ship of the line. He was received with a salate 
from all the vessels of war in the harbonr, and welcomed bj 
the people with great enthusiasm. They waved their caps 
and shouted "^ov KuCf^v^," (long live the governor,) 
strewed fragments of olive and myrtle id his path, and carry- 
mg branches of the same id their hands, escorted him to the 
legislative hall, to meet the dignitaries of the nation. A 
throne or chair of state was here prepared for him, but he 
very wisely imitated the example of Caesar, and declined the 
proffered distinction. May the event prove him to be more 
rincerely averse to the kingly power than the hypocritical 
Roman ! 

On the same day, the vice-governing commission issued the 
following proclamation, addressed to all the Greek nation :* 

** The public wishes and desires are at length ftdfiUed by 
tile arrival of the most excellent Governor of Chreece at the 
temporary seat of government ; and we, in laying down this 
day, in conformity with the eighth decree of the third na- 
tional Congress, the heavy and to ns insupportable weight of 
the diiecticm of public affairs, think it our indispensable duty, 
to render our grateful thanks to the na^on which has judged 
us worthy of its confidence. 



* For the original, see Appendix No. 2. 
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<* We trust that we have fulfilled our duties so far as our 
abilities, the situation of affairs, and the circumstances in 
which we have been placed, have permitted us ; if as much 
has not been accomplished as ought to have been accompUshedf 
let it not be attributed to our want of diligence, but to our 
inability, and the difficult crisis of affairs. 

" We rejoice that we surrender the reins of government into 
the hands of a man so worthy of our veneration on account 
of his virtues and exalted honours, so experienced in public 
business, and in short, such a man as alone can lead the na- 
tion to the enjoyment of the bteftsings of that liberty wUdi 
she has purchased at the exp^ise of so much blood. 

^* Grecians ! we are constrsdned to remind you, that if at 
any other time a ready obedience to the government aad laws 
be necessary, it is now rendered still more necessary : that we 
ought to double our diligence and seal, in order, that we may 
be able at least, under the guidance of this wise and expe- 
rienced man, to reap the firuits of eur seven-years' straggle. 

The 12di* of January, 182Q, £gina. 

The Vice-Groveming CeramissioB, 

Georgios Mauromichales. 

lOANN. M. MiLASTBS. 

IOANNOULE6 NaK08. 

The Secretary of State for the Interior and Police. 
Anastasios LoNToa." 

The Senate, however, were not quite so prompt to re- 
sign their power into the hands of the new Governor : after 
waiting five days, he addressed to them a commumcation, ' 
written in the artfiil style of an old diplomatist, in which he 
expressed his deep regret that the Congress of Troeien had 
not left them the power to take any part o^cially in the 



* It will be recollected that the old style is here used. 
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fiMmation oi the new govemment-HBMide known to them the 
plans which he had formed^— and solicited their advice and 
co-operation, '* as citizens who were honoured with the confi- 
dence of their conntrymen."* The senators, although evi- 
dently loath to abdicate their power, thought it most prudent 
to obey the hint thus delicately conveyed, and the next day 
passed a decree, in which, after taking to themselves, no 
small credit for their disinterested patriotism, they volun- 
tarily resigned their legislative functions.t All obstructions 
being thus happily removed out of the way, the Goyemor an- 
nounced to the people the plan of his administration, accomr 
panying it with the' following proclamation : 

<< The Governed of Greece proclaims to the Greeks, 

' If God be for us, who can be against us V 

** At last I am in the midst of you, and for this hpippiues? 
I render thanks to the Most High. 

'*The rapturous afiection with which you have re- 
cdved me, and the manifestations of confidence with which 
you have been pleased to surround me, penetrate deeply into 
my heart. And I do not know when I shall be able to pay 
you the full measure of my gratitude. 

" You will will receive it, I hope, as soon as your representa- 
tives, legally convened in a national Congress, shaO become 
acquainted with the conimunication& which 1 shall lay before 
them. 

" You will then be able to satisfy yourselves, that the jour- 
neys which I have performed, and all the unwearied exertions 
which I have made since the month of May, have had for their 
sole and specM olject, to deliver our beloved country from the 



* See Appendix No. 8. 
I Do. No. 4. 
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niiootts condition in which she still lies, to establish her in 
such a manner that she may enjoy widiout delay all the ad«- 
yantages which are promised her in the first paragraph of the 
subjoined article of the treaty of London, made on the sixth 
day of July of the past year, and to obtain for her, moreover, 
certain funds contributed equally on the part of all the powers 
who subscribed to that treaty. 

^* The ceremonies of the 12th (24th) of the present month, 
intended for the honour of your flag and the copsecration of 
your new government, will encourage you to believe with me, 
that if the above end has not yet been accomplished, it will be 
accomplished the very moment when the internal administra- 
tion, deriving strength from the laws alone, shall acquire suf- 
ficient vigour to save you from the terrors of anarchy, and 
thus lead you by degrees to the advancement of your national 
and political regeneration. 

*' Then only will you be able to g^ye to the allied monarchs 
those pledges which are indispensably requisite, in order to re- 
move their doubts respecting the course that you mean to pur- 
sue, and not till then will you be able to obtain the fulfilment 
(rf* those firiendly designs, which gave rise to the treaty oObe 
6tb of July, and to the ever-memorable day of the 8th (20di) 
of October. 

*^ Before this you have no reason to expect the subsidies 
which have been requested in your behalf, or any other assist- 
ance to enable you to procure the means of introducing good 
order within the state, and of guarding your reputation befi>re 
the world abroad. . ^ 

*^ Snch being my sentiments, I feel the most lively regret, 
that the national Congress of Troeam has not vested the 
Senate with sufficient powers to confirm the measures, which 
the public safety renders hereaAer indispensably necessary. 

*' A new national Congress cannot conveniently assemble 
before the month of April. But in the mean time, if the pre- 
sent crisis should continue, it may firustrate all your hopes, and 
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deprive you of the frnito of those immense sacrifices which you 
have made daring yonr sacred contest, a contest which yon 
have maintained with so much bravery and perseverance. 

" Aware with what impatience yon desire to reap the firnits 
of these sacrifices, and to justify the expectations of the Allied 
Powers, as well as the sympathy with which the Christian aqd 
civilised world honours you, I have determined to furnish you 
with the only means, in my judgment, of obtaining this object, 
by convoking a national Congress in the month of April, and 
adopting, until the period of its assembling, a temporary form 
of government, founded in the mean time upon the bases of 
the acts of Epidanrus, Astros, and Troeien. 

^< I have not. adopted this plan however, without first re- 
ceiving the opinion of the senate, and of the most enlightened 
and experienced men amongst you. Neither shall I cany it 
into execution without the co-c^ration of both, and especially 
of those who have already been raised by the votes of the 
provinces to the honourable station of the highest of all offices, 
that of the representation of the people. 

*^ Uniting with me, they will share my labours and reqx>n- 
sibility. Of these things however the national Congress will 
take cognisance. 

** The whole course of my life, the public career which I have 
been running for more than thirty years, the favour which I 
have enjoyed during this period in many parts of Europe, are 
so many earnests, that the only object of this determination to 
which I have come, is that you may at last be established in 
order under the Mgis of the laws, and that you may be de- 
fended from the fatal consequences of a selfn^hosen govern- 
ment. 

'* iEgina, die 20di of January, 1828. 
The Governor, 

J. A. Capo dIsteias."* 
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At the same time with the above was also issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation, addressed <* to all the military.^' 

'< With full confidence in the Divine Assistance, behold, I 
take the reins .of the national government, with which the 
nation has intrusted me, devoting myself unreservedly to the 
performance of my sacred duties, and setting before me as my 
chief and only object the safety and happiness of our beloved 
country. 

^* No one can doubt, that the practical authority of the 
laws is the only thing which can establish internal tranquillity 
and good order, and ensure to the nation its reputation 
abroad. A uniform submission and devotion to the laws is 
therefore required on the part of you "all, as well as a willing 
and perfect obedience to the commands of the government 
These are the virtues which characteriie a good dtisen^ 

'< I have full confidence in your courage and fortitude, and 
doubt not that your future exertions will sea! the glory of the 
exploits which you have hidierto perfi>nned. 

** But my du^ demands,' that I should not only urge you 
afiSsctionately, but command you, to remain at the posts where 
you may happen to be, fighting for your country against flie 
enemy, and not to absent yourselves upon any account, until 
you receive the necessary orders from the proper source. 

^' By complying with these requests, you will give die first 
proof of your submission and obedience to the laws. 

** rtfaie subjoined decree will complete the plan of die provi- 
sional government, until the convocation of the national C<m- 
gress, according to the spirit of the proclamation which has 
already been published, copies of which are enclosed, to be 
sent abroad into every department of the state."* 



* Appendix, No. 0. 
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By the decree above referred to, the admiiustration was 
vested in a privy council, composed of twenty-seven members, 
and called the Pa$ielleman. This council was divided bto 
three sections, which were charged respectively with the seve- 
ral departments of the finances, the interior, and war ; each 
section being under the direction of a Prdbofuloty or first 
comisellor, and two secretaries, who were the first-named on 
die list of its members. Kountouriotes (Conduriotti) was 
placed at the head of the finances, Zsd'mes, of the interior, 
and Petro Bey, of war and the marine. The office of gene- 
ral secretary was also instituted, under the title of Secretary of 
State I this was conferred upon Spyridon Trikoupes, the bro- 
ther-in-law (^ Maurokordatos. 

On the 7th of February, Capo dlstrias and the new mi- 
nisters and secretaries were solemnly installed, and publicly 
took the oaths of their respective offices. They marched in 
procession from the governor's house [to the church, accom- 
panied by a large number of the Greek captains and other 
chief men, the officers of the English and Russian ships of 
war, and an English band of music. The streets through 
which they passed were strewed with branches of trees, and a 
chorus of boys walked in front of the . procession, carrying 
sprigs of olive in their hands. A banner, borne aloft, dis- 
played in large characters the following inscription : 

*< Avifov, Ffivv^of, elro ri^ iD^tfst^ ruv uiuv 
Koi (fcjtfov rww ifaKat ^sp^ivtrw Xoov." 

Father of all ! in pity save this once iUustriooB land^ 
And break the chains that bind her sons, by thine almighty hand ! 

The ceremony took place in the open air, in a large square 
before the church, commencing with a religious service, per- 
formed by the venerable bishop of £gina. The moment this 
was concluded, the Governor stepped forward to take the oath. 
He wore a cocked hat, and a plain citizen's suit of blue cloth, 
with several orders glittering upon his breast, and a sword 
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suspended at his side by a broad shoulder-belt of light blue 
silk. He is a fine looking man, tall and erect, with a pow- 
dered head, and a most princely and courtly air, and went 
through the ceremony with an easy simplicity, and unostentar 
tious dignity and gracefulness of manner, that were truly 
admirable. Holding up his right hand in the face of all the 
people, he slowly and solenmly repeated the following words, 
as they were read aloud in clauses by the Secretary of State : 

vXij^bxrcj, xorot ra^ Woiae ai v^gofsig f^ ^E*i8augWf rou 'Aifrgoug xai 

Opd^oiMU VOL <ra sx*Xt)^6(rw fiixf < ^^ tfuyxaXitfswg 9% ihtK7^€ luvfiXsu- 
(Tswc xarot rou^ xavovo; diol ^ xouraar€UfB<t)S r% II^CiJ^; KM^sgvii^s^ 
hptfhvTaSf fjb^vov (hco^tov l^cjv va ir^agu n)v ir^o^ov r^ l^ix% xau «'oXjrf« 
%vis Avaxanlife<0ig rrig *£XXa^ dtfrs vol dwtnfir ^ov rkytnt^a .v*airoXai!i| 
rwv d'lifMivmttliv Ji^fiXsiGjy, rol^ Woux^ fy iv Aov^lvu iw^fpn^ 6 louXitu 1837 

KQu' ^79a>0ifMU vet O^'o^aXXxj aura^ 8/( n)v wgutfw r% 'E^oe!}^ 2uv6X$^. 
i^su(» ^nc ^^>^ tfuv^si rov 'A«'|iXXiov fi.i}vou" 

<* In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity, I 
swear to fulfil the duties intrusted to me by the nation, accord- 
ing to the bases established by the acts of Epidaurus, Astros, 
and Troezen. I swear to fulfil them until the assembling of 
the national Congress, according to the canons decreed for 
the formation of the provisional government, having for my 
sole object, to forward the advancement of the national and 
political renovation of Greece, so that she may be able as soon 
as possible to enjoy those signal advantages, which the treaty 
of London of the 6th July, 1827, promises her. 

*< I hold myself responsible for all the acts of my administra- 
tion, and pledge myself to submit them to the approval of the 
national Congress, which shall assemble in the month of April.*' 

Having repeated the words, he then kissed the sacred 
volume, which the bishop held before him, and subscribed his 
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name to the paper on which the form of the oath was regis* 
tered. A signal was at thb moment communicated to the 
harbour, and the vessels of war announced the consummation 
of the solemn jict, by a loud and long-continued cannonade* 

The ministers and secretaries were then inaugurated in the 
same manner, and bound themselves by an adjuration very 
similar to the above. The ceremonies were concluded by a 
doxology, sung by the juvenile choir, to the glory of God 
and of the three kings who had taken the nation under their 
royal protection. After all was over, the band struck up a 
quick march, the multitude shouted, <* Long live the Go- 
vernor," the ladies waved their handkerchiefs and looked 
beautifully down from the house-tops and the steps of the 
diurch, and the procession returned to the palace, to partake 
of a grand entertainment, which was immediately served up. 
While the guests were feasting, the band stood upon the 
terrace and played a number of appropriate airs, commencing 
with the Englishman's fitvourite, '^ God save the King." The 
delighted Greeks, at all times so easily transported by the 
^* concord of sweet sounds," and unaccustomeo to any other 
munc than that of their own simple guitars, and fiddles, and 
rustic pipes, were thrown into inconceivable raptures by the 
loud and dirilling harmony of a European band. It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, whether since the days of Orpheus and Pan such 
wonders have ever been wrought among them by the magic 
power of music. 

It was a proud and eventful day for Greece, and one from 
which perhaps she may date the establishment of her national 
independence* In iEgina it was deservedly celebrated by all 
ranks and conditions, as a day of universal jubilee and re- 
joicing. The people seemed to forget for a while the miseries 
of the past, and to enjoy in anticipation the happiness which 
the future promised to them. Many a wref^hed hut, where 
poverty and despair had taken up their abode, was converted 
that day into a house of mirth and joy, and resounded with the 
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jingle of thetimbrd and guitar, and the langhuig voices of the 
ligbt-hearted daaghten of Athens and Psara, as they followed 
the- merry music through the windings of the itaniatiD and 
LatMUilmo. So absolute is the influence which the name of a 
single individual may exercise over the hopes and fears of a 
whole nation. 

Among the distinguished personages who flocked to £giiia 
at this interesting period, to pay their salutations to the new 
Governor, and to be present at the distribution of offices, was 
the most famous and the most infamous erf* all. the Greek Chief- 
tains the redoubtable Kolokotrones, Commander at the time, jun- 
der Creneral Church, of all the forces of the Peloponnesus, hnr 
pelled by a strong curiosity to see the man who has figured ao 
conspicuously in the revolution, and has become so prominent 
a candidate for historical renown, I called upon him a day 
or two after his arrival, and had the honour of being presented 
to him by one of his captains. He had taken lodgings in a 
small and meanly built house, the best however that could be 
procured in the town, and was sitting cross-legged upon a mg 
in a dirty and gloomy apartment, in the midst of his tiaveUing 
equipage, which was scattered in confusion about the floor, 
and served as seats for the accommodation of die nuinerons 
visiters, who were constantly crowding his levee. The mo- 
ment I entered the room, his eagle eye, Roman, nose, bull 
neck, and ^ant limbs and muscles, distinguished him at once 
firom all who surrounded him. He was also distinguishable 
by the plainness, and even meanness of his dress, which was 
far inferior to that of several of his attendants. He ^ wore a 
threadbare and greasy Albanian suit, made in the simplest 
style, and thrown on in the most careless and slovenly manner; 
a small red cap of about the shape and dimensions of an ordi* 
nary pint bqwl just covered the crown of his head, — a cotton 
handkerchief encircled the upper part of his forehead,— all the 
front part of his hair was shaved close to the ^n, and the re- 
mainder was combed backwards in long black locks, and 
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hang in a huge knot upon his neck. The inly old chief 
ttrose from his rdg and welcomed me by a hearty gripe of his 
brawny hand, professing, with all the nauseating flummery of 
Greek politeness, to feel very highly honoured by a visit from 
a young American, who had come to Greece on such a cha- 
ritable and philanthropic errand* .Not to be outdone in civi- 
lity, I retiirned the compliment by saying, that I felt proud of 
an opportunity of pa3dng my respects' to so distinguished a 
chamfHod of Gredan liberty. This was too much for his 
vanity to endure; he laid, his hand upon his breast, and 
making a modest and profound reverence, assured mie that I 
set too hig^ a value upon the poor services which he had 
devoted to his country. I was very much of the sakne opinion, 
and therefore pressed the matter no farther. I seated toyself 
upon a vacant trunks soinewhat ashamed of having defended 
to such obsequious idulafion, though at the same time with a 
sort of triumph at the thought of having fairly out-flattered a 
Greek* But my' triumph was of short duration'; for when I 
rose to take my leave, the sturdy old warrior caught me by 
the hand and held it firmly in his embrace for several minutes, 
while he Wished me a happy return to my native land, ex- 
pressed' a vast deal of gratitude for the benevolent relief which 
America had extended towards his suffering country, aiid 
poured forth in conclusion a shower of parting compliments 
and fine speeches, too fulsome and too preposterous to repeat. 
It is really a pity that a man so formed by nature for noble 
deeds, and with such a field of glory lying open before him, 
shoold demean himself by such sordid and groveling vices. 
That he is a patriot, in a qualified sense of the term, there can 
be no question ; he sincerely detests the tyranny that has so 
long oppressed his countiy, and would as smcerely rejoice' to 
behold her independent and bappy. But it is his misfortune 
and his disgrace, that his patriotism and his interest have 
always been made to go hand in hand; that if he loves his 
country, he loves riches and power still more ; diat if he is 
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brave and daring, he is also avaricious and grasping ; Aat if 
he has upheld the sacred struggle of his country against Ot- 
toman oppression, he has also kindled the torch of civil war ; 
that if he has foaght and conquered, he has too often made 
the plunder of his foes, rather than their defeat, the end and 
aim of his exertions ; that avarice has always stepped in to 
sully the fame of his most laudable achievements ; in one word, 
that he has grown rich, immensely rich, while his countrymen 
have been perishing for lack of bread. He is a ffepU, and 
the son of a Klepht ; and the lawless and rapacious habits 
which he acquired among the mountain retreats, where he and 
his fathers so long defied the conqueror's power, have proved 
to be too deeply rooted to give way to the virtues that thrive 
in cultivated soils. Like most of his brethren of the moun- 
tains, he is ignorant and uneducated, full of wild notions of 
independence, and unwilling to acknowledge any distinction 
between the restraints of salutary laws, and the chains of abso- 
lute servitude. Still, however, I could not help regarding the 
rugged old Klepkt with a feeling of respect and almost of ve- 
neration ; for whatever may be the faults or imperfections of 
his character, it would be uncandid to deny him the credit, of 
having rendered important services to the cause with which 
his name stands associated.* 

On the tenth of the month, the frigate Hellas and the cor- 



* Demetrioe Gouzeles a poet of Zante, in a collection of Odes pub- 
lished atNapoli, in 1827, and entitled, SaXcKffMx «'oXfi|jij^4|iov irs^i^ 
rd, r% *£XXado^, thus describes Kolokotrones : 

oifrtg xai Pi^xi}f66vug 
S^ *M% vol fl'oXsfji^" 

xoj fj.S)^aXf}v ifMrsi^jav, 

x«i MTM-av w^fXtJ. 
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vctie Hydra, nnder the commaiMl of the veteran Miaiiles, ar- 
rived at MfpntL from a cmue among the islanda on the coast 
of Asia Minor* A few days before their return, the old Ad* 
mind attempted one of those daring and desperate Exploits, 
which had ahready sealed his own fame and the glory of the 
Greek marine. Hearing thiit a Turkish fleet was lying in 
the principal harbour of the island of Mi^lene, he hoisted 
Austrian colours, and gallantly ran in with his little squadron, 
to see what impression his guns could make upon the enemy's 
■hips.* The people saluted the vesseb as they passed along, 
and crowded around them in their boats, inquiring the news 
from Austria and Sm^a* The Greeks lay close behind 
their bulwarks and ran on unsuspected, till not finding the 
Turkish fleet, as they had hoped, they veered about and 
stood oat to sea again. The trick was now discovered, and 
die inhabitants flew to the shores, where they crouched behind 
die rocks, and greeted the vessels with showers of musket- 
bails as they passed down the harbom*. - The frigate in return 
poured fourth from each side tremendous volleys of gnqpe- 



Owes sh' itg oMg aXXo( 
va Tvuji^i) ^avra^ cfwroug 
Tou f'oXifi.ou, xoi dySgCnfovg 

Ours 8fv* C)i ouro^ oXXo^ 

X* tig Xsi|jb6Jva, X* ik xpfifMw. 
^ouvBTCu ai xaxMro^iai 

rdv iro>ifjLCJv xcu dyuivun 
rg^q>«utfi rov ^i^w^ irovwv 
X* th' its oXXo^ *H;0«X^. 

xou T^ioxovr' Sri (^i^si, 
Iwosf oifri€ ^^v pigsty 

* Thtohaitourisfonnedbyananowannof thesea,runniiigiiilaBd 
for several miles like a river. 
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shot all the way down, and finally regained the open sea, to- 
gether with her companion, without any other personal injury, 
dian a single musket wound received by one of the sailors of 
the corvette. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



On the morning of the fifteenth I sailed for Syra in a smaM 
Psariote gdeUe, in company with a fleet of other vessels 
bound in the same direction. We passed close to the Sunian 
promontory, the southernmost extremity of Attica, and enjoy- 
ed a splendid view of the imposing ruins of the temple of 
Minerva Sunias, which have so often elicited the admiration of 
the classic traveller. We also sailed near the islands €t Coos 
(Zea) and Gyaros (Joura) ; the former celebrated as the birtb- 
place of die poets Simonides and Bacchylides, and the rheto- 
rician Prodicus, — the latter proverbial in ancient times for its 
extreme poverty, and still sustaining its ancient character. 
Gibbon relates, that its inhabitants once petitioned Augustus, 
that they might be relieved from one third of their excessive 
imposition^, aUeging that they were unable to bear so grievous 
a burden. The whole amount of the tax levied upon them 
was about five pounds sterling. 

The island of Syra is the ancient Syros, the birth-place of 
the fiither of Grecian prose. It is composed of arid and 
naked hills of most uninviting aspect, and its only important 
production b its wine, which is of a claret colour and excellent 
quality. Owing, however, to the capaciousness and security 
of its port, and die convenience of its situation, it has become, 
since the revolution, the focus of nearly all the commerce of 
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Greece, and has increased with a rapidi^ altogether unex- 
ampled, except in the newly settled regions of onr western 
world. Until within a few years, the town was confined to 
a high conical hill, which rises within a short distance of the 
port, and is piled with buildings up to its very summit. The 
population, amounting, as has been estimated, to six or eight 
thousand, was entirely Catholic It was the only place in the 
Ottoman dominions, as the Count de Choiseul remarks in his 
** Voyage pittoresque de la Grece," where a single form of 
worship was exclusively adopted* Religious dissensions were 
nevertheless veiy common, and on one occasion arrived at 
such an alarming pitch, that the Turkish government very 
benevolently interfered and put an end to the quarrels for a 
time, by unceremoniously deposing the bishop, banishing a 
mimber of the priests, and sending off many of the principal 
iahabitants to the galleys. 

The lower town, or ErmopoHs, as it is sometimes called, 
has arisen entirely since the commencement of the war. It is 
inhabited by refugees from Haivali, Sdo, &c., and mer- 
chants and traders from different parts of Greece, who have 
been prevented by the interruptions of war and the unsettled 
state of the countiy from prosecuting their business at home. 
In this manner a new town has started up almost in a day, 
containing a variable pcqpulation of from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand. 

The port is formed by a deep*sunk bay, and presents a dis- 
play of shifting no where else to be seen in the Archipelago. 
The basar occupies two or three long, narrow streets, whicb 
are filled with the commodities of Europe on the one hand, 
and Asia on the other, and are constantly crowded with a di- 
versified and bustling throng, in which may be seen samples 
q€ almost every class of Greeks, from the sly and obsequious 
ragak of Asia who sdll pays the detested iaraich^ to the 
swaggering Anglo-Romuc of the Seven Islands, who, with 
the British lion embhisoned upon his flag, roams the seas as 
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ieariessly as if he were Neptune himfldf. Tbe Frmk ( 
18 also veiy frequently seen, being worn almost univtersally by 
the Catholic Greeks. A small rough platform lying upon the 
summit of a precipice close to the sea, and furnished with 
several excellent cafu^ serves as an exchange and look out, 
and is much frequented, not only by the merchants, but by all 
die idlers and loungers in the town, who assemble here to steep 
themselves in the Elysium of cofiee and tobacco, to enjoy the 
refreshing sea air, or to speculate upon the distant sail as it is 
seen emerging from among the blands. The place commands 
a beautiful and extensive sea view, including the islands of 
l^enos, Mykone, Delos, Reneia, and Naxia* 

The town is wholly destitute of water; it is brought from a 
distance by women and children, in stone jars and pitchen, 
and is only to be had for money. It is as much an aitick of 
traffic as milk or wine. The water dealers have their stands m 
the bazar, where they sit surrounded with large vessels of the 
precious fluid, and retail it by the oka. They generally keep 
a glass cup filled, as a q»ecimen of the quality of the. article, 
and are very careful to ^ve it as pure and tempting an ap- 
pearance as possible, by attending scrupulously to the deaiH 
liness and transparency of the cup, and by laying beneath it a 
piece of lemon skin or other brightrcoloored substance, which 
communicates an agreeable ting^ to the water* 

The inhabitants of Ermopolis had just completed the erec- 
tion of a new and costly church, handsomely adorned with a 
variety of marbles brought from Tenos, and with curiously 
and elegantly wrought sculptures in wood. It is quite a mar- 
vellous work for the modem Gredcs, and highly creditable to 
their liberality and pubtic spirit, especially considering die un- 
certainties which stiH hung over die terminadon of their strug- 
gle; aldiottgh in point of architecture, it forms but a sorry 
eimtrast with the taste and elegance of the models which their 
forefadiers have left behind them. Another church, much 
lai^er than this, and a far greater marvel in every reqpect, 
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ktd recently been ImOt «t Tenw, from contribotioiis levied 
diroiighovc Chreece ; a fincere monmneiit of piety, perhapSi 
bnt a sad waste of money at a time of such extensive snfler- 
ingy and when charity might have been so much more use* 
fulfy employed in feeding the hungiy, and clothing the naked, 
and in establishing schools and seminaries of learning to en- 
lighten the ignorance of the land. Of this edifice, the won* 
der of all Greece, a more particular description will be given 
in its proper place. 

The seventeenth of the month was the last Sunday and the 
last day of the carnival^ and was observed at Syra, after the 
Italian fashion, as a day of high festivity and fi>olery. Not 
Rome or Florence, or even Venice in all its glory, could have 
exhtlnted a scene of more universal gaiety or more supreme 
absnrdity. The people seemed determined to take their fiU 
of pleasure, while the tempting cup was within their reach, 
and to lay in, as it were, a stock of mirth and merriment, to 
last them during the gloomy days of festing- and penance 
wUch were to succeed the short-lived reign of joy* The 
streets were filled with parties g( grotesque masquers, shouting 
and yelling as if enjoyment were synonymous with noise and 
confiision, and accompanied by every thing in the shape of a 
musical instrument from which blowing or scraping could ex- 
tract a discord, and every thing approximating, however re- 
motely, to a drum, frtim which banging and thumping could 
awaken a din and uproar. Several of the revellers were ar- 
rayed as camels, and, saving the deficiency of legs, enacted 
their parts to the life* Others were dressed as hobgoblins, 
others as harlequins and bufibons, and caricatures were not 
wanting of Mussulman pride and dignity, which were played 
off in many instances with admirable humour* The coffee^ 
houses were thronged to overflowing, the women paraded their 
dMrms at the doors and windows of their houses, decked out 
in all their holiday tinsel and finery, and the surroundiBg 
eoantry was alive with jovial groups of the common people, 
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laboaring with all their might and struning their wiu to the 
inmost, to invent some new variety in the universal business 
of merry-making. A theatricd entertainment and a grand 
masquerade wound up the joyous celebration. 

In company with the Rev. Mr. Brewer, the worthy agent 
of one of the Massachusetts societies for the promotion of 
education, whose judicious efforts had succeeded in establisb* 
ing a flourishing school at Syra, I mounted to the upper town 
to visit the house of the celebrated Theophilos, late Professor 
€xf Mathematics in the ill-fated college of Haivali, and one of 
the most distinguished writers who have wielded their pens in 
the cause of Grecian liberty. The Professor himself was na* 
fortunately absent, but we were favoured with an audience by 
Us interesting sister, a fine looking woman, between thirty 
and forty years of age, and far exalted above her countrywo- 
men in point of talents and literary accomplishments. She 
has written a tragedy on the fall of Missolonghi, and an elo- 
quent appeal in behalf of the females of Greece, and has 
ttanslated one or two French works into her native language. 
These performances would perhaps not be deserving of par- 
ticular notice in England or America, but they are quite asto- 
nishing in a country where a woman that am read and write 
is accounted a prodigy of learning. 

Syra proper^ or the upper town, is worth viuting to a per- 
son who is desirous of seeing the dirtiest place in the world. 
In toiling up the steep, winding alleys, one has faurly lo wade 
through filth, in danger every moment of sticking fast in die 
mire, or of being washed away by the numerous cataracts of 
muddy water, which come pouring over the steps and terraces, 
especially after a recent rain. The amateur of fine pros- 
pects will also find abundant remuneration for his pains, by 
ascending to the monasteiy which crowns the summit of the 
hill. We were so lucky as to receive the additional recom- 
pense of an edifying sermon from a long^bearded Capuclun, 
who happened to be holding forth at the moment to a large 
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and attentive auditory, in the ding-dong soporific tone of 
Oredan declamation* 

On oar way down the hill we stopped at the house of acer- 
tain Kfrioi Slm>nos, late French consul at Samos, who 
showed us a collection of splendid antique jeweOeiy, found in 
a tomb in that island. The most valuable article was an enor- 
mous finger-ring, large enough for one of the Titans to have 
worn ; it contained about two ounces of pure massive gold, 
and a beaudfnl oval-shaped gem resembling a ruby, about an 
inch and a half by an inch in diameter, with a figure irf* Diana 
engraved upon it. Besides this, there were several rings of the 
ordinaiy siie, two pair of pendants for the ears, a superbly 
wrought necklace, and a small medal, aU of the finest gold. 
The collection was for sale, but the price which Kjfrioi 
Sbronos^set upon it was so outrageously exorbitant, that unless 
he should come to more rational terms, it will probably remain 
for the benefit of his heirs. 

From Syra I made an excursion to several of the neigh- 
bouring islands, proceeding in the first place to Tenos. This 
island is one of the largest of the Cyclades, and was, until the 
recent changes that have occurred, a place of considerable 
commerce. Toumefort enumerates above forty villages as 
existing in the island m his time (1700). The principal town 
is large and well-built, containing many spacious and conve- 
nient houses, constructed in a style of architecture mtroduced 
probably by the Venetians, and far superior to what is usually 
met with in Greece. The island b rocky and mountainous, 
but there are some fertile plains in the interior, and the sides 
of the mountains, by being cut into terraces, yield a conside- 
rable quantity of com and wine* A sort of Malmsey (Mo- 
nembasia), made here, enjoys a high reputation, and though 
rather cloying, is in fact a wine of delicious flavour. The 
productions of the island, however, are insufficient for the 
wants of the inhabitants, and the deficiency is supplied by im- 
portation firom mote favoured regions. The general appear- 
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anoe of the idand, thougb majestic in its outline, is ratber 
bleak and desolate, owing to the almost total absence of trees, 
and the qnantities of stone piled up to snpport the terraces. 
The same remark indeed may apply with equal propriety to 
most of the Cyclades. Their beauty and fertility, which have 
been so highly and deservedly extolled, lie, in a great mear 
sore, in the little vaUeys and strips of land which are enclosed 
by the monntains, and concealed from the view of the distant 
spectator. Like the females (rf* the East, their charms are kid* 
den beneath an unsightly veil, which most be penetrated before 
they are properly appreciated* A person merely sailing by, 
without landing, may survey even the most admired of die 
iBgean isles, without ever dreaming of the existence of these 
delightful gardens, and groves, and fruitful valleys, which lie 
embosomed among the rugged mountains that frown upon 
him in sullen majesty as he passes by. 

The magnificent church, referred to in one of the preceding 
pages, stands back upon a rising ground, overlooking the 
town, in the court of a monastery to which it belongs* On 
the left of a sort of Gothic gateway of marble, which leads 
mto the spacious area, is a fountain issuing from underneath 
the church, with an inscription in ancient Chvek, settbg fiurth, 
that this is Water which lay hid for ages ; that it is the gift of 
God to all, and inviting all to come and drink. Over the 
fountain is a very tolerable basso-relievo, copied from an old 
punting of the Annunciation, the finding of which led to tiM 
building o( the church. An old man and woman were bodi 
informed in a dream of the existence of the painting upon Ak 
spot, and the excavations that w^re made in seardi of it 
brought to light a subterraneous chapel ; such, at least, is the 
story related by the priests. The chapel has been preserved 
as it was found, and the present edifice erected over it, to re* 
cord the miraculous discovery. The venerable painting has 
been covered over with a richly wrought plate of gold, leaving 
only the heads of the Angel and Virgin visible, the other parts 
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beiiig represented upon the metal in low reHef. It is kept in 
a splendid pavilion, standing in the nave of the church, sur- 
rounded with burning tapers, and loaded with small votive 
offerings made for the most part of thin plates of silver, which 
have been suspended from time to time by the sick, and 
wounded, and infirm, as well as by persons who have escaped 
from threatening calamities, as memorials of their deliverance 
from various diseases, and accidents, and dangers. Each one 
records his own particular affliction, or cause of gratitude ; V 
it be sickness, by rq>resenting a person languishing upon a 
bed — if it be a wound, by carving out the form of the injured 
member — ^if it be a danger averted, by contriving some emblem 
of his perilous situation. In this manner has been accumu- 
lated a large collection of curious littie images, together with 
eyes, noses, arms, legs, &c*, sufficient to furnish forth the 
shelves of a toy-shop. There is one odd little figure dangling 
by the. neck, and undergoing the torment of hanging— the 
pious oblation of a man whom the Turks had tal^n and had 
doomed to the gallows, but who, by some means or other, was 
ddivered firom the cruel fate which threatened him.* 

The multitude of the faithful, who flock to pay thdr 
hemage to this wonder-working picture, kiss it most reve- 
rently, and rub their foreheads against it, and honour it 
moreover with ^ extra number of bowings and crossings. 
Some of the more devout even kneel and kiss the pavement 
before it with the most profound awe and veneration. There 
is also another old painting, representing the Madonna and 
child, and covered over with a plate of silver, which was 
brought from Thebes to save it from the hands of the Turks. 
Aa far as the painting is concerned^ it is one of the most hi- 



*Thifl practice of hanging up votive tablets, or other oflTerings in 
churches, is probably derived from a similar custom Vbioh prevailed in 
an the temples of ifiscnlapius. 
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deous things imaginable ; but k is nevertheless regarded as 
one of the DH Magfd of the place. 

This ^urch, prdb^ly the finest modem bidldilig ui 
Greece, is utterly devoid of taste, but as gorgeous as gilding 
and carving ^Uid bad painting can make it. The pavement, 
and more especially, tiie tolomns and pannek which adorn 
the interior, exhibit a rich display of beautifnl marbles, taken 
from the quarries of d)ie island. It has a loAy and singnlarly 
constructed spire of show-white marble. The caloyer who 
acted as my guide conducted me to die subterranean chapel, 
and offered me a draught of water from die agiamna^ or sacred 
source, to which^ superstition has attributed sundry healing 
and sanctifying virtues ; but t declined tile benevolent offer, 
on the ground of not being iMrsty. The good old man 
cried, '< tCyrie ^dteim^^"^ and crossi^d himself with pion& horror. 

Tenos has become celebrated idtt the present day for its 
splendid church ; it was still more renoynied in ancient tunes 
for its siipef^ temple of Neptuhe, erected in honour of the 
god by command of the Oracle, for having banished Ae vir 
rious diseases tiiat ^flidt humian liif^, and having, fike Si 
l^a:trick in Ireland, and St Paul hi Malta, destroyed the 
venomous serpents which formeriy rendered the island imhi- 
habilable. The temple, togetfefe^ witii the sacred Wood thit 
surrounded it, has how entirely diSappeiu^d. It is not im- 
probable that th^ site is occupied by the modern ftne ; for an 
ancient church once stood Upon the spot, and die earfy(%ri»- 
tians are well know^ to have been fend of bmMhig their 
sanctuaries upon th6 rUlns of ]^dgan temples. The situation 
is commanding, and 6tfe which would naturally hav^ recom- 
mended itself for the ^ri&ctlon of a temple. 

Before taking leave of Tenos, I mu8tnot*forget to mention 
the treatment which I received in that island, as an honourable 
instsfflce ^ Gtreek hospitality. Being widmut acquaintanees 
and unprovhtedf With any letters of ilttrodkctknl, I had calcilr 
lated upon no better lodging than thi^ beiich of ft cofMeF-faOllae; 
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but Ae gentlaHum of the Ca9imfJ^ upon tbe simple a|qdica- 
tioo of one of my feUow-passengefs from Sym^, irbo bad never 
seen me belbrei very politely allowed me> entire stranger as I 
was, tbe use of one of tbeir apartments during ms stay in 
dieir town* But this was no^all; one of the members, acer- i 
tain Col* Jlaphtopoulos, not satisfied with this cold civiUty, 
insisted upon my accompanying bim to his owp bou^e, and 
compelled me by bis importunity and seemiMg sincenQr to 
accept the friend^ invitation* He bad formerly served in tbe 
Raasian army, and showed ma a large diamond ring^ together 
with the letter that accompanied it, presented to him by the 
Emperor Alexander, as a testimonial of his approbation and 
esteem* So long as I remained his gnest, not oply be, but 
his whole family bestowed vofwk me the most assiduous attexH 
tions, and treated me more as a familiar fir^end, than as an ob* 
scure and unknown stranger* He introduced me to tbe 
family of a wealthy merchant of Zaote named Kalogerakes, 
then raudent at Tenos, who received me with equal polite- 
ness and cordiality^ and furnished me at my departure with a 
warm letter of introduction to one of the primates of Mykoi^^* 
Had my clmms npon the hospitali^ of these gentlemen been 
ever so great, their kindness would have been in some mea- 
sure supererogatory ; it is peculiarly remarkable, therefore, 
inasmuch as it was altogether gratuitous and uncalled for. 

At Tenos I chartered a small caique, and sailed firom thence 
to the island of Bfykone. Kjfrioi Laskares, tlie Primate to 
whom I was recommended, received me with a cordial wel- 
come, and I gladjiy av^il^ myself of bis ipvitatioii tq take up 
my quarters under bis root£ He was a well bred^ good-na- 
tured, and ezcaediqgly reppeptable looking old geptleman. 



* A casino, or eerele, as it is called in France, is an association of' 
gentlemen, siich as would be called in English a dub, who have a 
building of their own, where tbey meet to read the news, play cards, 
billiards, ^. - 
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(his portly figure being set off by a sort of Turkish costume,) 
and performed the duties of a host with exemplary courtesy 
and dignity ; but his politeness was too strongly tainted with 
the fulsome adulation and servile deference so common amcmg 
his countrymen, and especially among those who have learned 
to fawn and flatter, while enjojring offices and distinctions 
under their Turkish masters. He made a thousand apologies 
for the poverty of his table, saying that it was Lent, and no- 
thing but rdba magra was to be procured, and regretting that 
he was unable to give me a better sample of the good cheer 
which the island afforded. The standard dishes that were set 
before us, were olives of superb quality, caviari, pUaf boiled 
with snails, two or three curious kinds of small shell fish, 
celery, chicory, and several other salads, radishes, and avariety 
of fruit. These were accompanied with the most delicious 
wine I ever tasted, caUed virgin wine, and made from the 
Primate's own vineyard. It was of a deep ruby colour, and 
was made by expressing from the fruit only a small quantity 
of the juice and rejecting aU the rest* The wine thus pro- 
cured contains all the richest and highest flavoured portion of 
the grape, and the residue is consequently of very little 
value. . ^ 

Mykone is in general an extremely arid island, and contains 
a great deal of uncultivated land ; it yields however an abun- 
dance of barley, figs, and wine, and with respect to the latter, 
sustuns the reputation which it anciently enjoyed. The 
quantity usually produced at the beginning of the last century 
was from twenty-five to thirty thousand barrels a year.* The 
island abounds with partridges, quails, woodcock, and a va- 
ried of other birds. From some unknown cause it is still re- 
markable, as in ancient times, for the early age at which the 
inhabitants become bald. The town is about as weD built as 
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many of the small towns of France and Italy, and contains 
at present a population of five or six thousand souls, of whom 
the greater part of the men have their home upon the seas* 
ltd convenient situation, lying, as it does, upon the great tho- 
roughfare of the Archipelago, rendered piracies at one time 
very frequent in its neighbourhood^ when so many of its mari- 
ners were thrown out of employ by the sudden interruption of 
trade consequent upon the breaking out of the revolution. 
7he securi^ of commerce was however in a great measure 
restored in the Tenos and Mykone passage, as it is called, by 
the energetic measures resorted to by Capt. Hamilton of H* 
B. M. frigate Cambrian,* and Capt. Kearney of the TJ. S. 
sloop of war Warren* The latter, by his prompt and spirited 
interference^ succeeded in recovering the cargo of the Ame- 
rican brig Cherub, which was robbed in the vicinity in the 
year 1827.* 

The costume worn by the peasant women of Mykone is 
perhaps the most singular in all the Levant. Toumefort has 
given a minute description and several engravings of all its 
different parts, down to the very smock and sroicket, not for- 
getting even the garters ; but the power of fashion has almost 
completely metamorphosed the costume since the period when 
he wrote. Instead, however, of growing more civilized, it 
has only become still more barbarous and grotesque. My 
obliging host took me to the house •f a strictly fashionable 
lady, residing a short distance from the town, that I might 
have an opportunity of sketching at my leisure the peculiari- 
ties of her dress ; but I had no sooner taken out my pencil, 
than she flew towards me in great consternation, caught me 



* Whether or no the conduct of these gentlemen, in the present in- 
stance, was marked by any of those unwarrantable procedures animad- 
verted upon in pa^ 106-9 the author is not informed. From the favour- 
able account given of them, however, by the Primate Laskares, there 
appears to be no reason for suspecting them of any such injustice. 
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by the hand, and begged me not to attempt any such thing 
nnlefls I wished to be the death of her ; for a certain Milordm 
once took the likeness of a woman of her acquaintance, and 
she died after it ! After a great deal of coaxing and sootl^ 
ingy the old Primate succeeded at lengtfi in quieting in some 
measure her apprehensions, and persuaded her, though still 
with fear and trembling, to submit to the alarming operation. 
With respect to this costume it may be remarked in general, 
that it has an exceedingly masculine appearance ; for instead 
of the long loose robe usually worn by women in all parts of 
the world, is substituted a shprt frock, not unlike a Scotch 
kilt, made widiout any fulness, and scarcely reaching lo the 
knees. This frock is made of white muslin, ornamented with 
a sort of lace work down the seams and around the bottcim. 
The legs are covered with long hose, fitting tightly so as to 
display the shape, and gartered above the knee. The fi>ot is 
shod, when within doors, with a light slipper ; and for walk- 
ing out, is thrust into a clumsey wooden shoe, fastened on by 
means of a strap passing over the toes, and raised by two 
transverse pieces to the height of one or two inches* The 
dress is cut low over the breast, and is ornamented at the top 
with a semicircular piece of velvet embroidered with gold or 
diver thread and small beads, like some of the Swiss bodices. 
From the waist faUs a broad ruffle, and a handkerchief is 
thrown around the neck and crossed in front over the breast. 
The arms are ftimished with two sets- of sleeves; the under 
paur me made like those of a shirt, gathered at the wrist and 
terminating in a ruffle ; the upper pair are cut very much in 
the form of a surplice, but instead of banging down and beii^ 
drawn up at the bottom, they are more generally collected in 
folds and thrown up in front on top of the shoulders, so as to 
leave the under pair entirely exposed. The head-dress is a 
simple cap of dark-coloured velvet, in the form of a high 
truncated cone, standing backward^ at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. A narrow band is passed around the lower 
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part, crossed imdemeath lUid brought up and tied in a bow 
on top of the head. The hair is ma^ly parted in the middle 
of the forehead, and hangs down in front upon each side of 
the neck in the mantier of the American Indians. It should 
be mentioned that this unique costume is principally worn by 
those who are somewhat stricken in years. 

Returning towards Syra, I landed at Delos, the most illu8«< 
trious of the Cyclades, and one of the most peculiarly interest- 
ing spots in all Greece. The singular fable respecting the 
locomotion of the island, the parturition of Latona, and the 
fortunes of her divine oflspring, rose naturally to my recoUee- 
tbn, and with the identical scene l)efore me, I was almost in- 
clined to give credit to die pleasing fiction. I thought also 
of the splendid shrines of Apollo and Diana, and of the quad- 
rennial fetes which were celebrated in their honour, and which 
attracted to the consecrated spot a crowd of revellers and wor- 
shippers from the most distant regions of Greece. But the glory 
has long since departed from Delos ; its temples and palaces are 
prosthite, and thfe worship of its deities forgotten ; its altars, 
once loaded widi the sumpthous oflerings of adoring nations, 
now lie neglected and desecrated amidst unsightly heaps of 
rubbish ; the palm trees with which it was adorned have entirely 
vanished, and the stately swan no longer floats upon its 
waters ;*it is now a desert island, widionta human habitation, 
or a human inhabitant, with the exception of half a dozen 
shephends and goatlierdis, who find upon its barren hills a 
scanty sustenance for their flocks.* 

The an Jient city Was situated in a small irregular plain, 
between Molint Cynthns and the narro# strait that separates 
Delos from the adjacent island of Reneia, or, as it is now 
called, Great Delos. A prodigious quantirjr of ruins lie 



* See the description of ancient Delos in the Voyage du Jeune 
AnacharsU, 
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scattered over the whole site, conusting of confused piles of 
stones and broken pottery, and shatered columns and entabla- 
tures of Parian and Tenian marble of the most dazzling white- 
ness. The' remains of the temple of Apollo are still con- 
spicuous by their grandeur and extent, amidst the ruins of all 
the splendid edifices that surrounded it ; it is nothing more, 
however, at the present day, than a disjointed mass of broken 
marble. A few decapitated granite columes, half-buried in 
the ruins of the building to which they belonged, are all that 
are now left standing throughout the whole extent of the city* 

A number of lime kilns show the profane use to which many 
of these I ancient relics have been applied in modem times. 
They have also been extensively plundered, and carried off to 
be used in the construction of other buil^ngs. '^AU ihe 
masons of the adjacent islands," says Toumefort, '* resort 
hither as to a quarry, to make choice of such pieces as they 
like best ; they will break to pieces a fine column to make 
steps for a staircase, jambs for windows or doors ; they will 
earry away a pedestal to turn into a mortar or other utensil of 
the kind. Turks, Greeks, and Latins, all CQme and make 
what havoc they please ; and what is very odd, the people of 
Mykone pay but ten crowns land-tax to the Grand Signior, 
for the possession of an island which was the repository of 
the public treasure of Greece, then the richest country of 
Europe." 

The far-famed temple of Apollo, whose ruins now particu- 
larly attract the curiosity of the traveller,, was one of the old- 
est and most magnificent sanctuaries of Greece. It was 
founded by the son of Cecnq)s, embellished by succeeding 
generations, and enriched with costly offerings from the re- 
motest nations. No wonder it should have been regarded 
with peculiar veneration by the pious votaries who flocked to 
its altars ; it was erected on the hallowed birth-place of their 
adored divinity, it was consecrated by the presence of one of 
bis most ancient statues, and was associated with every thing 
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cakolated to impress the mind of the worshipper with feelings 
of solemn awe and reverence. In front of it stood a colossal 
statue, twenty-six feet high, and formed of a single block of 
marble, representing the *^ far-darting" god with his bow in 
his hand and his *< ambrosial locks" flowing in large ringlets 
over his shoulders. Near it was also erected a taU palm tree 
of bronie — the sacred tree which was beUeved to have served 
as a support to Liatona during the pangs of her eventful tra- 
vail. 

It was one of the altars of this temple that formed the sub- 
ject of the famous geometrical problem, which baffled the skill 
of the ancient mathematicians, and so strikingly displayed 
their ignorance. The plague was ravaging the island — the 
oracle was consulted — and the inhabitants were told that the 
aflfiction should be removed, if they would double the altar in 
question. They immediately set themselves to work to dou- 
ble the dimensions each way ; and were not awiare of their 
error, until they perceived by ocular demonstration the enor- 
mous mass which was the result. Plato afterwards furnished 
a mechanical solution, and the oracle maintained its veracity ; 
for the plague had already ceased. 

Delos was totally unprovided with any kind of fortifica- 
tions, the presence of Apollo being considered a sufficient de- 
fence ; and it indeed proved sufficient to save it from the ra- 
vages of the Persian general Datis, who, instead of visiting 
it as a conqueror, sent the inhabitants three hundred pounds 
of incense to bum upon their altars. The protecting care of 
the god proved, however, an ineffectual substitute for stone 
walls, when the Athenians turned their arms against the 
island. It fell ; and during the war of the PelcHiessus was 
purified by the conquerors, so as to render it the peculiar and 
undisturbed abode of peace and religion. The dead were 
disinterred and removed to the opposite island of Reneia, 
which was thenceforth set apart as the birth-place as well as 
the sepulchre of the inhabitants of Delos. Every thing con- 
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nected with war or warlike occupations was studiouatf 
concealed from view ; even dogs were excluded from the sa- 
cred territory, lest they should offend against the genius of 
the place by the destruction of smaller and less powerful ani- 
mals. 

Mount Cynthus is the principal elevation in (he island. 
From its moderate height it is, more pn^rly speaking, a 
hill; but the rugged form of its rocks and predpices, to- 
gether with its pointed and craggy summit, give it the appear- 
ance of a mountain in miniature. Over these rocks and pre- 
cipices, as ancient fables relate, the airy feet of Diana once 
bounded, as she pursued the wild goat in its rapid career. 
The horns of the animals which here fell beneadi her unerring 
darts, were placed as trophies in the temple of Apollo. An 
altar, regarded as one of the seven wonders of the world, was 
formed of a part of them curiously entwined together without 
cement, so as to constitute a solid and compact mass. 

From the central situation of Delos, in the midst of the 
Cydades, Mount Cynthus furnishes one of the most favoura- 
ble and interesting points of view for surveying this remarka- 
ble cluster of islands. Besides diose which have been already 
noticed, the spacious panorama includes a number of others, 
possessing equal claims upon the attention of the spectator. 
Looking towards the south, are seen the blands of Paros and 
Antiparos, the one celebrated for its quarries, the other ibr its 
grottos ; and a little to the left rise the blue mountains of 
Nazia (Naxos), the Queen of the Cyclades, the largest and 
most fertile of them all, — ^where the infant Bacchus was reared 
by the nymphs, and where the ruins of his temple are yet to 
be seen, — where the beautiful Ariadne was abandoned by her 
ungrateful lover on his return from the slaughter oi the Mino- 
taur in Crete,**--and where the most delicious fruits and wines 
still recall the memory of those golden days, when Bacchus 
bunself taught the fig to ripen, twd filled the grape with the 
nectar of the gods. 
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The strait which separates the islands of Delos and Reneia 
is reckoned about half a mile broad. It is related that Poly- 
cratesy Tyrant of Samos, took possession of the latter island, 
and connected it with Delos by a long chain, in token of his 
consecrating it to the Delian Apollo. Nicias the Ath»iian 
threw across the strait in a single night a superbly decorated 
bridge, in order to usher into Delos with greater pomp the 
procession of priests, and victims, and presents, sent by his 
countrymen on occasion of one of the great festivals. On 
the side of Reneia facing Delos are extensive ruins of a 
lai^ town ; but they have been robbed of nearly every thing 
valuable, excepting a number of beautiful altars. These are 
all of the purest white marble, of a cylindrical form, and or- 
namented with bulls' or rams' heads, placed at regular inter- 
vals, and hung with festoons of leaves and clusters of grapes. 
Toumefort has given an engraraig of one of the same kind, 
which he saw in Delos, and which he calls an altar of Bac- 
chus. In his time there were upwards of a hundred and 
twenty altars remaining in Reneia, but the number is now re- 
duced to less than a doien. Extensive excavations have been 
made in the ancient cemetery, and many of the sepulchres have 
been laid open. The monuments that have been disenterred 
have all been carried away, and many of them are exposed 
for sale at Mykone. They are generally slabs of marble, 
(Nmamented with human figures in relief, which are probably 
intended to represent the individuals to whose memory they 
were erected* On some of them is seen a child looking up 
out of a comer to the principal figure, as if lamenting the 
loss of its protector. The epitaphs are all in the same simple 
form, as for instance : 

AEIMAPXE 

XPH2TE 

XAIPE 

Good Demarchmy farewell ! 
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In many of the vaults have been found leaden vases of a 
cylindrical form, with covers shutting over the top, containing; 
the bones of the deceased, which have probably lain, there two 
thousand years. They are very much crumbled, and some 
are nearly reduced to powder. They are now sold to stran- 
gers at Mykone for more perhaps than they were worth, when 
clothed with flesh and blood. Juvenal did not foresee this 
adventitious value which the dust even of the ignoble dead 
would one day assume, when he wrote, 

" Ezpende Hannibftlem ; quot libras in duce summo 
Invenies V* — 

The island of Reneia is now entirely deserted ; the silent 
dead are its only inhabitants. 



CHAPTER XX. 



I HAVE now completed the brief relation of my travels in 
Greece, and propose, in conclusion, to present a few rapid 
sketches of scenes in Turkey. In the first place, however, I 
solicit the reader's indulgence for a few general observations 
upon the history, character, and present condition of the 
modern Greeks, which have been deferred thus far in order 
not to interrupt the course of the preceding narrative. It is 
my design,' in particular, to illustrate the progressive intellect- 
ual and moral inprovement of the nation, which has been si- 
lently, though steadily going on for more than a centuiy ; to 
show how long the leading men amongst them have been 
striving to enlighten their countiymen, and to prepare them 
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at length for their redempCxm from bondage; how, at the very 
time when the people were supposed to be irrecoverably sunk 
in ignorance and slavish debasement, and to have resigned 
their necks contentedly to the yoke of despotism, while the 
last spark of generous feeling was believed to have died away 
within their breasts,— that even at this gloomy and disheart- 
ening period the love of liberty, though long smothered and 
obscured, was still secretly glowing within them, aud pre- 
paring to burst forth with that lustre which has recently asto- 
nished the world ; that while seemingly wrapped up in the 
selfish pursuit of gain, they were ardently panting for the de- 
liverance of their country, and gradually opening the way for 
such an event,— 4Uid that while crouching beneath the rod of 
tyranny and fawning upon the hand that oppressed them, they 
were silently meditating schemes of vengeance, and artfuUy 
severing the links of the chain that held them in their cruel 
captivity* We shafl also see how completely the maxim, that 
** knowledge is power, ** was verified in the case of the Greeks ; 
how their intellectual superiority gave them the ascendant over 
the minds of their Tnrki^ masters ; how they insinuated 
themselves into the confidence of the government, and rose to 
important honours and dignities ; and how they managed by 
the powerful influence which they possessed, to favour and pro- 
mote the regeneration of their country, and to alleviate in the 
mean time the miseries of her gaOing and humiliating servi- 
tude.* 

At the very moment of the subjugatioh of the Byiantine 
Empire by the Turks, we perceive the seed sown by the hand 
of Providence, which was destined to spring up at a future 
day, and to be the ultimate salvation and deliverance of the 
unhappy Greeks. It was to be expected that the fierce and 



* In punraing thw subject, I shall avail myself extensively ot tbe va- 
luable and interestiDg work of JTyrto* Aisos refened to in page 56. 
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haughty conqueror, elat^ with the pride of victory/iidhriated 
by the rancour of a blind fanaticism, and burning widi a 
deadly and implacable hostility against all who refused to 
bow to the faith of the Prophet, would endeavour to annihi- 
late the religion, language, and other institutions of his new 
subjects. But it was so ordered in the counsels of Heaven* 
that they should find a protector in the very enslaver of their 
country. The suggestions of prudence and policy, sach as 
the fear of exasperating too far the Christian Sovereigns of 
Europe, and the desire of conciliating the adkctioos of the 
Greeks, prevailed upon the victorious Mahomet to tolerate 
their relij^on with cerdan restrictions, to spare their cl^gy, 
and even to uphold and protect the Patriarchal throne. Gen- 
nadios Scholarios, the first Patriarch after the taking ci Con* 
stantinople, relying upon the immunities of his. office, venr 
tured to establish a coUege near the Metropolitan church, 
and enriched it with a valuable library, by coUecting a mul- 
titude of manuscripts which were found preserved in vaults 
and other secure places after the disasters that befell the cky. 
This college^ thougii not direct^ aulhoriied by the govenoh 
ment, was suffered to take its course unmolested, mid soon 
obtained among the Greeks a high reputation* 

Thus we see, that, at the very commencement of the Tuik- 
ish dominion, amidst all the calamities to which the Greeks 
were exposed, and aU the horrid oppression which they suf- 
fered, an imports^nt step was secured by them towards the pre- 
servation of their language and religion cystinct firom those oi 
their conquerors, and that at the very period of their down&ll 
was laid the foundation of their future melioration and final 
restoration* 

During ibe interval between the taking of Constantinople 
and the end of the seventeenth century, other seminaries were 
successively established at Mount Athos, loannina, Smyrna, 
Patmos, CiNrfii, and Larissa in Thessaly. These all contri- 
buled to keep alive a spirit of inquiry, and to give currency to 
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liberal and enlightened sentiments ; and though dmir influence 
was extremdy fMtrtial, and the mass of the people lived and 
died in as profound ignorance as ever, still a body of learn- 
ing and intelligence was constandy secured to the nation, 
and die work of reformation advanced with a slow but certain 
increase* 

The Turks had never troubled diemselves much with any 
€Aer sciences but those of medicine, alchymy, and astrology, 
which they had borrowed from the Arabians ; and being na- 
tutallyofanunintellectnal temperament, and exceedingly averse 
to study, they soon neglected even these, sind leaving medicine 
to the Greeks, and alchymy to the Africans, confined their 
attention solely to judicial astrology. The supple Greeks, per- 
coving how readily they might ingratiate themselves With 
tlwir stujnd lords, by relieving them of the burden of mental 
exertion, devoted themselves to the sciences that were most in 
repute, and many of them soon rose in consequence to wealdi 
and distinction. Among the number was one, named Pana- 
giotakes, a descendant of a rich fieanily of Trebicond, who tra- 
velled into Italy to complete his education, and returned to 
GoDSlantinople in 1630, laden with a rich and varied stare of 
Qsefhl and polite learning. His accomplishments here gcdned 
for him a high reputation, and he had the good fortune to insi- 
nnate himself to such a degree into the confidence of the Grand 
Visier Kiupronlou Mehmed Pasha, that he even ventured one 
day, in presence of his patron and several Ulemas, to dispute 
with a Mahometan Doctor of Divinity respecting the .truth of 
the Christian religion. His acquaintance with the various 
languages, both of the East and West, aided by his pqwer- 
fiil patronage, elevated him at length to the important post of 
Grand Dragoman of the Porte. This was a proud triumph 
for Panagiotakes, and an event of auspicious promise to the 
whole Greek nation. When Mahomet established the Pa- 
triarch upon his throne, he vested the Greek with no new pri* 
vileges, and his unwonted clemency was sufficiendy explained 
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upon principles of ordinary policy ; but that the proud booh of 
Othman should so directly acknowledge their incapacity, and 
so unbend their stubborn pride, as to admit to a confidentiii 
seat in the councik of their empire, a Oiaoutj a Rajfok^ a 
Rtmnif'^ a vile infidel, a Christian dog, was an occurrence that 
was justly regarded as one of the most wonderful phenomena 
of the day. We can scarcely imagine a more glorious triumph 
of learning over ignorance, of intelligence over stupidity, c£ 
mental energy and activity over sluggish indolence of charao* 
ter, of the invisible and immaterial weapons of subde manage- 
ment and artful intrigue, over all the gigantic and formidable 
array of mere physical strength, unguided by the soul of i 
dojn. The office of Dragoman of the Porte, let it be : 
bered, was not that of a mechanical interpreter and translator 
of language!^ ; his rank was scarcely inferior to that of a mmia- 
ter of state ; he was necessarily intrusted widi all the secrets of 
foreign diplomacy, and had the chief direction of nearly all 
the affairs belonging to this branch of government. 

Panagiotakes accompanied his patron, the Chrand Vifier» 
m his expedition against the island of Candia, and ganre an 
eariy evidence of the importance of the office to the interesta 
of his countrymen at large, by interceding in behalf of the 
defenceless inhabitants, and saving them by his influence from 
the rage of the conqueror, who was burning to take revenge 
for the long and bloody resistance which had been opposed to 
his arms. 



* This tiame, a comiption of Pci>f*arof, is the title by which the Turks 
call the modem Greeks. At the first news of the influrrectioii, hearing 
the rebels spoken of by the ancient name of Hellenes, which they had 
affectedly assumed, they were sadly puzzled to discover what people it 
could be ; and wondered, in the simplicity of their hearts, what distant 
corner of the empire the insurgents could inhabit, since they had never 
before so much as heard their names mentioned. 
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> Panagiotakes was succeeded by Alexander Maurokordatos, 
one of the most remarkable men that modem Greece has pro- 
duced. Having completed the usual course of education in 
his native island of Sdo, he proceeded to Italy to study medi-^ 
tnne and the mathematical sciences in the universities of Pavia 
and Padua. He then went to Constantinople, where he spent 
some time, previously to his elevation to the dragomanship, 
in practising hb profession and teaching philosophy and 
belles-lettres in the patriarchal school. He brought with him 
from Italy the recent discovery of the system of the circulation 
of the blood, and. was chaiged by the Turks with magic and 
sorcery, for pretending to the iliconceivabfe secret of de- 
tecting diseases by a simple touch of the puke. To vindicate 
himself from these suspicions, he published both in the Greek 
and Turkish languages a treatise on the circulation of the 
blood. He also wrote a number of other works, among 
which was a history of the Jews from the time of Abraham 
down. to the end <^ die seventeenth century. After his ap- 
pointment to the oiSce of interpreter, he was vested with full 
powers in the negotiationB of Carlowits, and received as a 
reward for his services on this occasion the tide of Confidani 
0f He KcreU of He Empire; a title which was continued in 
the diplomas of all hb successors down to the period of the 
revolution. Taking advantage of the favour which he en- 
joyed with the ministry, he protected his countrymen in some 
measure against the rapacity of the Pashas, established public 
schools in different parts of European and Asiatic Turkey, 
supplied them at his own expense with the works of the classic 
authors, and encouraged, as far as his influence enabled him, 
the dymemination of learning among his brethren. The col- 
leges of Constantinople and loannina in particular,, fek the 
benefit of his fostering and protecting care, and sent forth a 
host of young men of talents, who eagerly flocked to the in- 
stitutions of western Europe to add to their store of know- 
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ledge, and many of whom distingaisbed tbemBelves in their 
subsequent lives by their lileraiy and scientific acquirements* 

But though surrounded with honours, and flattered by the 
Cttresses of the great, the noble spirit of Maurokordatos could 
not be allured mto a forgetfiilness of his country's wrongs, 
and a servile resignation lo the rofl of the oppress^. The 
chains of tyranny were no less odious to a mind like his, lor 
being gilded with die decorations of power, and concealed 
from tfaie public gase by die trappings o( office. In his letters 
to his intimate friends, and particularly to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, he gives secret vent to his hatred of die tyranny, 
which for his co«nitry*s sake he was content to serve with a 
show of loyal sobmisrion, and pours out his ardent hopes and 
deares for the restoration of her lonf[^4ost'libeities. 

Odier and loftier dignities were yet in reserve for the €»• 
slaved Greeks ; another comer-stone was about to be laid for 
the ediUce e( dieir political regeneration. In the yeiar 1716, 
fncidas Maurokordatos, who had succeeded his father Alexan- 
der intheoffioe of dragoman, taking advantage of the disgrace 
of the WaUttchiwi Brankovun, exerted his i«Auenoe with the 
Porie in so artful a manner, as to piK>cui« for himself the ap> 
pointment of HmpoAa^^ or governor of WaBachia. One of 
his countrymen afterwards obtained the saaM digniQr in Mol- 
davia, and the go^^emment of die two principalities r emai ned 
dienceforth in ^ bands of the Greeks until the commence- 
ment of the revolution. These Hoipodan were vested widi 
almost absohite power, and imitated, no doubt, in too many 
instances, the expensive pomp and parade and die artntrafy 
tyrannyof the Turkish Pashas. Still, the provwoes increased 
and prospered under dieir administration, die people wefe 
rescued from die savage barbarism in wWch ^they had long 
been sunk, and taught die rudimenis of civihcation, tlie mts of 
agriculture were introduced among them, schools were 
founded, and die Bible and liturgy of Ae church were trans- 
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lated into the dialect of the country. The effect of Aese new 
dignitief npon the Greeks themselvet, was to elevate thek 
hopes and cheer their future prospects, to create an additional 
stimolos to their exerticMis for the acquisition of learning, and 
to furnish them with more extensive opportunities for pro^ 
mocing those covert plans, which the patriots of the nation 
bad wisely fomed, fi>r the gradual illumination of the people 
and their final emancipation firom slavery. 

Through' the instrumentality of the causes thus rapidly 
traced, the Greeks were hecorasng everyday more enlightened 
and more impatient of their bondage, and began to look 
anmnd them finr an opportunity to throw off their chains. To 
thdr deep and lasting sorrow, they founded their hopes iqpon 
the treacherous friendship of the Russian Czarina, who, under 
the pretence of rescuing them from the yoke, only wished to 
make use c^ them as tools to assist her in her ambitious 
designs. In the ^ring of the jrear 1770, while the minds of 
the people were in this state of feverish excitement, a Russian 
fket appeared upon the coast of the Morea, and made a hostile 
descent npon Coron. The delighted Moreotes, believing 
that the hour of their deliverance had at length arrived, 
fanned a partial and ill-concerted plan of insurrection, at the 
instigation of the Russian commander, and hastily flew to 
arms. The M amotes were the first to answer the summons, 
and joined the Russians in the seige of Coron ; but percMving 
(he small amount of assistance which their protectors had 
brought with them, and that they were expected to fight their 
own battles, and work out their own deliverance, they took 
what phmder they could find, and returned in disappointment 
to thehr mountains. In other parte of the Morea the insur- 
rection was eriowned with a momentary success. Patras was 
taken, but was soon recaptured by the Turks and Albanians, 
who avenged themselves by the blood of fifteen hundred 
Greeks. Navarino surrendered after a six day's siege to a 
par^ 6( Mainotes under the command of a few Russians. 
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Mistra also fell into their hands, and the victorious insmrgents 
presented themselves before the walls of Tripolitza. Here 
ended their short-lived triumph. They were attacked and re- 
pulsed by a troop of Albanian cavalry, who indeomified 
themselves for their trouble by plundering the town, and 
coldly butchering three thousand of the inhabitants, under 
pretence that they had formed a secret design to surrender it 
into the hands of die rebels. The Russians, finding their 
force too feeble to effect theur object, soon reUnquished the 
attempt, and abandoned the miserable dupes of their fallacious 
promises to the rage of the infuriated Mussulmans. The ior^ 
human massacre of no less than one hundred thousand Greeks 
was the dreadful punishment inflicted to appease the tyrant's 
wrath.* 

The disastrous issue of this rash and untimely revolt seemed 
for a while a death blow to the hopes of the Greeks. The 
people trembled, and resigned themselves to despair; but die 
leading men of the nation still prosecuted in silence their 
efforts to pave die way for the future establishment of their in- 
dependence, by the diffnrion of learning and liberal princi- 
ples among their countrymen. Six years only had el^Med 
when the British provinces of America threw down the 
gaundet in the face of the world, and gave a glorious example 
of rebellion, which has since shaken the diroiies of Europe, 
and is still spreading its conta^ous influence through distant 
quarters of the globe. The news of this astounding event soon 
flew to the remotest comer of the civiliied worid, and produced 
an excitement in the minds of men, which was felt even among 
the secluded mountains of Greece, and revived the drooping 
hopes of her anxious patriots. France followed the example 
of America; and the political missionaries that she sent forth 
to preach to the nations the dangerous doctrines of her reyo- 
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lutionary creed, found their way to Greece, and cUsseminated 
among the people those new principles of liberty and equality, 
which were working such magical changes among the civi* 
lised nations of Europe. It was at this period that the cele- 
brated Rigas, carried away by the vehemence of a misguided 
enthusiasm, resolved to strike another desperate blow for the 
fiberation of his unhappy country. 

This extraordinary man, the hero of modem Tfaessaly, 
whik in the service of the Hospodar of Wallachia, suddenly 
left the principality in the year 17.96, and went to Vienna; 
where he associated himself with a number of other Greeks of 
the first respectability, and set on foot a daring project, for 
revolutionising his country and rescuing her from the graq> of 
Turkish tyranny. This was the origin of the secret society, 
known under the name of the Hetaireia, which was re-or- 
ganiaed in 1814, upon a more extensive and systematic plan, 
and which was one of the most active agents in bringing about 
the late insurrection. Rigas was of an ardent temperament, 
.possessing more seal than judgment, and by his hasty and 
indiscreet proceedings gave umbrage to the Austrian police, 
which arrested him at Trieste, just as he was on the point of 
embarking for the Morea to carry his schemes into execution. 
The cabinet of Vienna, with the same philanthropic devotion 
to the ieijf cause of legitimacy which has ever since dis- 
tinguished it, imm^iately gave information to the Ottoman 
ambassador, who transmitted an account of the afiisdr to his 
government. The devoted patriot, perceiving his fcmdly 
cborished plans thus suddenly crushed, stabbed himself with a 
poniard, in order not to betray the secrets of the conspiracy ; 
but he failed even in this last resort of despair, and was thrown 
into prison at Semlin, together with eight of his principal 
associates, until the imperial government should receive 
instructions from the Porte, respecting the manner in which 
its victims were to be disposed of. The friends of the unfor- 
tunate prisoners at Constantinople, exerted their influence 
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with the ministry, to save them from the fate that threatened 
them ; and the minister of the Interior actually consented to 
grant their petition, for the sum of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs. The Greeks thought the price rather exorbitant, 
and, hoping to obtain a better bargain, deferred the payment 
of the money ; but while they were negodating with the 
avaricious Turk, and cheapening the lives of their conntrymeo, 
the sentence of death was executed upon the uidiaf^y men at 
Belgrade* Rigas was led to .the scaffold in irons ; but his 
great bodily strength, infuriated by despair to a supernatural 
degree, enabled him to burst asunder his fetters, and two of his 
executioners were laid dead at his feet, before he was finally 
secured and decapitated. 

^ The name of Rigas is no less disfinguished in die literary 
than in the political world. His patriotic odes and war-songa 
deserve to be ranked with the finest effusions of the kind that 
have ever been produced. The celebrated song, commencing 
with the words ^* amu^ ^nidis ccjv ^EXX^vciiv," upon which his 
rqiutation abroad is chiefly founded, and which has been 
translated or rather inutated by Byron, and still better by 
Professor Doane of Hartford, is of itself suficient to immor- 
taliie his fame. His songs were every where the admiradra 
of his countrymen, and produced upon their miads the most 
thrilling effects. ** Nothing was heard throughout Greece,*^ 
says K]frio$ Raios, «*bvt the hymns of Ri^s : the young men 
recited them in their societies, and in theur festive celebrationB; 
in winter, at the fiie-side ; in summer, under the shade of the 
olive and plane tree. They even rang in the ears of the b«r- 
barians in the very capital of the Saltan. I myself, having 
accompanied the Turkish nnntsters sometimes in their parties 
of pleasure, have heard them order the Greek musicians U> 
ang the air, «< Asvrs cnila;." This song was so widely circu- 
lated, and the anr was so much admired by the Turks, that 
they knew by heart the first words, without having the curio- 
BitT to learn the sense." 
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The melancholy death of Rigas and his brave companions, 
and the failure of their abortive enterprise, instead of deterring 
the Greeks from prosecuting their unfinished work, only 
roused their indignation, and strengthened their resolution to 
persevere in the glorious attempt. The blood of martyrs, 
whether in the cause of religion or of liberty, is the seed of a 
precious harvest, whidi time, sooner or later, never fails to 
brmg to maturity : such proved to be the result of the martyr- 
dom of Rigas. The Greeks, on learning the fate of their 
hero, gnashed their teeth in secret, and mutlered vows of 
vengeance upon the heads of his murderers. 

Meantime the youth of the higher classes, animated by a 
laudable seal in tfie pursuit of learning, still continued to re* 
sort in crowds to Italy, Germany, and France, for the pur- 
poae of completing their education in the literary institutions 
of those countries. The opinions then prevalent in Europe 
were readily adopted by the young Greeks, who returned to- 
tiimr own country, fraught with the new doctrines respecting 
the rights of man, and burning with the desire of restoring 
die independence at their race. They were naturally looked 
up to with deference by those who had not enjoyed die bene- 
fit of sinnlar advantages, and easily imparted to their coun- 
trymen at hone the notions which they themselves had imbibed 
abroad. Many of them had devoted themselves to the study 
of medicine, and id die practice of their art found peculiar 
facilities for exertiDg an inluence over the minds of others. 
£njoying extensive opportunities of mixing familiarly witii 
fldl classes of society, tiiey failed not to disseminate, wherever 
tiiey went, the popular sentiments of the day, and contributed 
not a littie, in the course of their professional labours, to en- 
courage uid promote ilke growing spirit of independence. 

The intdlectual improvement of the nation towards the 
dose of the eighteenth century, was strikingly evinced by the 
large number of scientific and philosophical works translated 
by their learned men from the languages of civifized Europe, 
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by the multiplication of schools and colleges in different parts 
of the country, and particularly by the establishment of the in- 
stitutions of Kydoniais and Kouroutiesnie. The latter, situated 
upon the Thracian Bosphorus, was founded by the Prince De- 
metrakes Mourouses, and soon rose to the highest rank among 
the Grecian seuiinaries of learning. The former was the work 
of Benjamin of Lesbos, a poor ecclesiastic, and one of the 
most desenredly celebrated of the Greeks that have distin- 
guished themselves in the regeneration of their country. Al- 
though barely provided with th^ means of subsistence, he 
contrived by his industry and frugality to support himself for 
a long time in the universities of Italy, where he became pas- 
sicmately devoted to scientific pursuits, and deeply impressed 
with the importance of education in accelerating the political 
revolution to which his countrymen were so anxiously looking 
forward. On his return, he endeavoured to. establish a college 
in his native island of Lesbos or Mitykne ; but being unable 
in consequence of the poverty of the place, to raise sufficient 
funds for the purpose, he selected the town of Eydoqiais, or 
Haivali, as it was called by the Turks, as the most advantage^ 
ous pontion that he.could find for the accomplishment of his pa- 
triotic designs. Thb town was ntuated upon the coast of Asia 
Minor, direcdy opposite to Mytelene ; it was inhabited entirely 
by Greeks, who carried on an extensive commerce in oil, and 
rapidly advanced in wealth and refinemtat, under the mild 
and moderate government of the celebrated family o( Eara- 
Osman-Oglou. The place was an apanage of the Durri- 
Zades a powerful fitmily of Constantinople, which has given 
birth to several Muftis, and through whose protecting influence 
it was secured against the vexatious tjranny of the Pashas, 
and became one of the most flourishing settlonrats in all Asia 
Minor. Such toof , a few years ago, the place where the 
talents and perseverance of Benjamin erected one of the 
most distinguished and firequented seats of learning in 
Greece, and to which the country stands indebted for so many 
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of the patriots who hove laboured ia the §dd of her revoktioiL 
What it nam ii^ aias ! the awful catastrophe of 1821 will call 
to mind; the descdating torrent of Turkish vengeance has 
swept over it, and every thing has perished bat its memory tod 
itsname. 

' Byron speaks of Benjanun, in one of hu notes to ChiMe 
Harold, as a freethinker and a smatterer ; bat Byron is not 
dbe best aothori^ in matters of this sort. The £>llowing is 
the portrait {prren of hhn by hb eloqneM countryman, Kjfria$ 
Riaos. *'He returned to €beece,&r advanced in the physical 
sciences. His austere manners, which belied not his ecdesi- 
aslieal character, his a&hili^, and Useitreme modest^r, gave 
an a dditi o Mai vahie to his solid and diverdfied attainments. 
. *< Knowing die proceedings of the Hetaireia, and that the 
great drama of the insumcdeo was not fiur fiom opening, he 
was desiroas of taking an active port in it, and of diaring the 
dangers of Us MowHatiiens. From the very commencement 
of the bloody struggle, he was found upon the scene of action. 
Snqpk as a pastor of the primitive church, and inq|iertarbable 
at the sight of the most immtii^ttt dangers, he went throogh 
the islands of Hydra, Spetria, and Psara, and tra ve r se d in 
every dneotion the Peloponnesos andeastem Greece, preach" 
ing, in the name of religion and of his country, the vktuesof 
courage and coolempt of death. His exhortadons were 
marked by the doquence of the heart; hb example carried 
away the minds of aU his hearers: he was one of Aoserare 
men who qieak in few words, and leave to their character and 
tbehr cmidnct the work of amvindng and persuMfiug. Sup- 
porting the most severe fatignes and die most teiriUe priva- 
tions, chiming every dung for his country and nothing for 
himseU; he resemUed a burning lamp, which consumes itself 
in giving light to odiers. He terminated at last his glorious 
career, cut down by the dreadful tyfAus, which committed 
sadi ravages at N^^H di Romania.'' 
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The college of lotnnina also enjoyed at tfab poriod are* 
oiarkaUe degree of prospeikyt imder die celebratad ProfeaMr 
PtaKdas, in tpite of aH the inniftrahle tyiaany of the cniel 
and bkMNkdmly AD. The prefaior, imagining that il 
the Pasha's ambition to erect himself into an independent 
rrign, and knowing his indifimnoe in natters of idigion, p^ 
posed to him to make a pnUic proftssion of Cfaristiani^« in 
order to secore the affections of the Chraeki, and afts in osd s 
ptoefada hhnsdif thev king. AH cangfat at die prapositimi 
widi the hope of attaching the Greeks to his canse^ apd pn- 
tended to give a favourable moeption to die prc^sior'a nd* 
i4ce. To keep alt?e the eipectatioot of die people, Psalidns 
was treated as one of his fiurourites, and was eaahlad to sop 
port by hia powcrfid iidlmncey not only the ooQege to wtnch 
he belonged, but aH dK schools and seminaries within Ife 
Kmits of ike tyrant's government. 

Firom the commencement of the present centary^ the mtel- 
kctoal impnyvement of the nation was marked and rapid* A 
powerAd Hnpobe was given to the canse of edneaiioB by the 
patriotic eteitions of the namerons Chedi merchants estab* 
fisted hi ^Oferent eides of Envope, who afibrdad peadnr fr- 
ciXdes and enconragements to the yoong msn that wcve dasi* 
roils of Mdymg in die foreign onivenides, and, wilh • libe- 
rality whioh may serve as anenmpletotheawichaiitsofaaMe 
^idightened countries, extended a generous patron^pe la 
evcvyKteraryemeiprise. The meat dbtingwished of dieso bfr' 
neflcent patriots were the brothers Zosunas of Leghorn, who 
sent to Paris and supported the celebrated Kones^ (Coiay,) 
and printed at then* own expense and distribnted ssnong the 
sdoob a number of works in ancient and modem Cbodi* 
During die twentf yean imrnediately pvaceding the revdo- 
tion, more than three thoostnd oeiginal wotks and translationt 
in the Greek language were pnbKsbed at Paris» Vienna^ Ve- 
nice, Leipdck, Moscow, Jassy, and Constantnieple, Four 
literaiy and polidcal journals were circulated in Crreece, and 
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thevtres irane opened in Odena, BwdiantC, Jassy, end Corfu, 
frtwfe tnigediei wote fepmeented in the modem dialect. 

The eoAlegee daring ddi period ivere in a very Honriehing 
Male, andenrdiedaaxiflnnportantiBinenceover tbedeetf^ 
tiies oT die oation. Thoee moit in repute, in addilien to the 
Aree josl mentioned above, were those of Sniynia, Scto, Bn- 
eharest, J«$y, and Athens. Bvt of aM the Grecian instil*- 
#ons of kaning, none conid compete with that of Scio;. it 
faad'fbarteen professors, a vakable library, and a priming es» 
triifishment, and might afanoit rank with the nnivcnitiea of 
weemti Europe. The pride and tlie boast of Greece, how- 
ever, exisls no more ; it was bbtled ont in the liorrid and 
heartHuckening cahunity, wliich converted into a friglnfnl de- 
sert <« the most weakfay, the most popaloas, the most «vflised^ 
and the most beaotifid, of aH the isbnds of the Ardiipelago." 

All the other fountains of learning abiDrve emunerated have 
likewise been stopped up by the disasters of war. The only 
ChredM seminary of any note, which easts at the present 
day, is Ae nniverrity of Corlfii, founded in 1823, under die 
auspices of that generous pyiaathropist and mnn Mce nt patron 
of leamhig, die noUe Briton, Lord Guilford^ who was ft^ 
pointed the first ChaneeDor of dm uMtitnlon. . 

If we revert now to the situntionof Europe during the course 
6f the present century, weshal^find that trther causes, of a po« 
Hdcal nature, united at the same time with die difiuion of 
knowledge, in preparing the way for the long contemplated in- 
surrection. The creation of die Ionian Republic, in the year 
1890> was bflSled by the other Greeks as an encooraging 
^Ifuplom of the fovouraUe dispositkm irf* the soveieigni of 
Europe towasds them, and as the harbinger of a glorions 
era ^t was des^md soon to dawn upon their nalMm. 
They had yet to kom die incredible truth which veoeni cipe* 
ifence has taught them, that philanthropy, in the language of 
OteMan diplomaey, is ^fuonymous with cold and selfish 
peficy ; and that the g<yvemnients of Europe would look on 
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for nx years as panive and anocmcenied speetaton, wfaik a 
savage and merdiess fee was bnnuiig their Umns, and layiog 
waste tkir ields, and dragging wny into a iMMrid ca{ilivily 
their wives and danghten, and batcheruig by thonsands and 
tens <if dKNuands the hdpless victims of his rage. Of this 
melancholy troth they then were ignorant; and re^gardinK 
the emancqiation of the Seven Islands as the precnrsor of 
their own liberation, they only became the more resdess and 
impatient, as the term of their thraldom seemed abont to es- 
pire, more inreeondleable in their hatred, towards the oppietr 
sors of their conntiy, and more determined in their r eso ln t iosi 
to' attempt, at all hasards, the recovery of their ravished 
liberties. 

The political troid>les which agitated the rest-of Enrope, 
affi>rded diem, in the meantime, the most ampk-fiidbties iar 
forging in secret the weapons of their rebdlipn* Greece 
fonnd her safety in her insignificancy : while the file of 
mighQr empres was in the balance, this obscure comer of the 
earth was in a great measore overloohed. The storm that 
was sweeping over the sorroonding nations witk soch tremen- 
dons devastation, was only felt as the dn^ings of a fertifiung 
shower in die shehered sedosion of this favoared spot. While 
Ni^leoa was overtoming'the foundations of Europe, while 
the Sultans were involved by tlims in unequal contests widi 
Russia, France, and England, while the turbulent Jaoisarias 
were filfing their capital with sedition, and r^lUous Pashas 
were openly braving their audiority in the provinces, die Gredu 
were advancing unseen and unheard, under cover of theie 
propitious events, towards the accomplishment of the glorious 
object upon which their hopes and desires weee constaady 
fixed. ' Once, towards the comm^oeflsent of the present 
Sidtan's reign, die effervescence of the popular feeling Jbe- 
trayed itsdf for amoment in a partial insurrection ioThessaly 
and Western Greece, directed ostensibly^ against the lyraany 
ef Aii- Pasha, but concerted in reality fer no less an oliject, 
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tban die iddtTttruiee <tf: the eovtitry iron the Tarldsb yoke. 
The Gieeiu had the art to strengthen their party by the 
acccsiioii of. their M abonetaii conpatriots, who had vdhnd 
m coouBoa with the ChriitiBii inhabitaote from the extortions 
and imporitions of the arbitrary deq>ot The enterprise was 
headed by a daring priest, named Enthymios, who led forth his 
little army with the view of attadung the Pasha ; but he ww 
taken by surprise and cut to pieces, after a brave and deqM^ 
rale resistance. The Saltan was defighted to see the Chiis- 
tinn niyaAi muting so cordially witfi hb believing, subjects in 
opposing the encroachments of the ohnozions satrap, and 
viewed their amduct as an evidence of their loyalr^ and 
fideliQr ; and so completely, was he deceived in the object of 
dusiasomectionary movement, that when he at length deter- 
mined to crash the dangerous power of Alt, he diiected Us 
generals to take into their, service all the Greek armaiolai or 
gueriiUu of Thessaly and Western Greece. 

But let US return fiw a moment to the period succeeding the 
rising of Pof^MwEuthymios, and mask the anspicioas conneo- 
tion of events, which continned to favonr the secret pngeets 
of the'Gteekk . Turkey was abamkined by Napoleon, an 
mglorions war with Bnssia humbled her power, and she was 
oUiged to sue finr a ifisgracdul peace. Soon aAerwards 
commenced the war between Russia and France ; that gigan- 
tic cimtest which the nations beheld with a trembling and 
awful interest, as if the. very fate of the universe were involved 
in die momentous issue. The progress of this mighty strug- 
gle, connected with other recent occurrences, weighed heavily 
iqpon die mind of Mahmoud, and called off hb attention from 
the movements of his Grecian subjects. The mystic name of 
the Holy AlMance fiell up<m his ear with a startling and terrific 
sound, and nothing could divest him of the idea, that it was 
a combination of the Christian sovereigns formed to expel him 
from Enrqpe. TUs alarming suspicion seemed to derive 
confirmation firom the reports that reached him req>ecting the 
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Bfiikh Bibk Socieff, the abolkHNi of sfaMiy, die bonbu^ 
neot of Algierti «id the delagrs wbkdi he eneeuiileKd in the 
ooadMioii of peace with HmiA $ di of wiiich he viewed m 
•o ntny wvniBg indicalioiM of hostile laechiDatioiM in pre^ 
peratioD against him on liie part^ <rfthe fioropean potentates. 
TieldiDg to the suggestions of these nnfinuided saspidons, he 
ttsed every exertion to propitiate the friendsiiip of Russia, 
avoided giving her the siighlest cause of offeneet and allowed 
her an extraonfinary ininenee inAe concerns 'ofhis g pf er n* 
■Knt. It was owing to circamstances of tins natnre, (ogednr 
with the freqaent distnrbances creMied by hi» Janinries ssid 
rebellions Pashas, that M afamond renwdned in snch ittter igno* 
ranoeof thetenq>e8t that was gathering aronndhini, and ab e m 
to convulse his eoqiwe, as to appoint Ae Ghreek Hm po iar of 
WalluGhia, only six mondw before the explosion took places 
ta the confidential oiice of ndnister pknipotentiafy of the 
Porte, to treat with tlie Rnsnan envoy respecting the dM B n ^ 
ences eiisting between dK two gevainmenti* 

It would be encroaching too long upon the paovince of the 
historiaii* to pm s ccw t s any iupther this cntions snkjeet* 
Enough has peihaps keen said, to answer the end proposed; 
whkh was to iHMraie the pr o gressi ve qMralion of those 
singnlar causes, that have finaHbjr rtslored the hdlowed i 
of Qreece lo the catalogue of K^g nodone. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Thb ditmclw of tte nodera Gtedu U oiie of ihoae Jtoa^ 
BtslkiBg, wUck oeiFtr has been wttledi and perliapft will not 
^boietdedtotheenliitratiiftMdon ofmo^^ Time 
■OTer woo • poopk yo adniredl and so abnaed* looxtoUod and 
fo mvikd^ lo bolieled aboat bjr dia paalBa% of friends alMl 
tho waknoa of enennet. WbUe tbeir enlogiitt, ondieMe 
kand, bam reprcaented dieni at a natMM of heroes and |wlrio^ 
ibo kihcfitets of/all Ao wtaes of tUr iUosnrions fNTOgo* 
atooiar-4faeif deoractors, w Ibe other band, bora stigBMitiBed 
them as o mce of tawwrdly and misb^ottn ikves, wkbont 
one drop of the pare Hellenic blood bi iheir veins» unwoKby 
of the eoaanon rights of bnownity^ fit only to wriAe beneath 
tbe lash of a tadfeHnaster, and to dmdge at the bidding of an 
nifeelhig deqiot* The oUremes of praise and censiwe have 
been eagerly resorted to, while die ndddle path of troth, 
dMNtghobvioostt>dioY]0w,bnsbeenb«tlitdetrodden« The 
ibiMer of theie errors wises for. the most part frmn an en^ess 
of dasdr entbosiatm ; the Iatt»' has its origin in a variely of 
causes, winch it wMl be well to eiamine finr a moment. 

As dK opinions of the world in general on diis point are 
Annded open the representations of travellen, it will be suiK- 
dent to consider the manner in which persons vinting Greece 
bate been led to form their estunate of the character of the 
inhabitants. With respect to those travellers who saw, the 
Chreeks before dieir insuritetioo, while they were yet croochiag 
beneath the rod of oppression, it is not difficnlt to concave, 
•Aat some of them may haye nustaken appearances for facts, 
and have allowed themselves unwittingly to be influenced in 
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Aeir dedrions by an improper jMnejodke and partiality • Tkey 
saw the Greek cringe to the lordly Moslem, and, ignorant of 
the spirit that was secretly stirring within him, imagined him 
to be tamely resigned to his ignominious lot ; they saw Um 
obsequious, selfish, avaricious, and deceitful, and, foi^|;ettuig 
that obsequiousness, and selfishness, and avarice, and deceit, 
were almost necessary to his very existence, they hastily pro- 
nounced him to be utieriy worthless and unprincipled ; they 
saw him poor, abject, despised, and trampled npcm, and per* 
haps commiserated for a moment his anha|^ condition ; 'b«t 
JMty was soon followed by its twin^ster, contempt The 
Greek vassal suffered mcNPeover no small disparagemem by 
contrast with Us haughty lord ; there was a statefineu and a 
majesty about the proudly-moving Turk, which commanded 
respect and almost admiradon, and could not fafl to render 
contemptible the timid serviliQr of the Greek; die Turk was 
the master and the Ghreek the slave, and it was the i nssr se t of 
the traveller to applaud the cme and to despise the other. In 
the same manner may be accounted fiir the prejudice against 
die €*redLs at the present day,'on the part of those whose 
observations are confined to the countries stiH subject to the 
dominatiott of the Turks. 

Smce the commencement of the revohition, Greece has been 
overrun by a multitude of .foreigners, of diflerent nations, 
many of whom have circulated reports extremely prgndicial 
to the character of die people. Some among the number are 
desperate adventurers, who went, as the saying is, ** to weA 
their fortunes;'* and finding nothing but MMfortune and 
misery, have dealt their curses upon the Grreeks with most un- 
sparing acrimony. Otiiers are young men of ardent entfan- 
siasm, and. filled with extravagant expectations, who were 
drawn firom their homes by a chivalrous love of liberty, and a 
clasdc veneration for the Grecian name. Visions of hehnets, 
and spears, and bucklers, ioated before their eyes ; they ex* 
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,pected to see warmra something like the ancient heroes of 
whom they had read, and battles such as had often excited 
theur yoathfol ardour; the names of Athens and Sparta, 
calkd up the most delightful anticipations ; the idea of be- 
hohiing the sons of Aristotoehes, and Leonidas, «nd Epanu- 
nondas, and Mikiades, rising from their long slumber in the 
might and majesty of freedom, ravished their imaginations 
and filled them with endiandng dreams. - They 'arrived upon 
the scene of glory, and the charm vamshed — ^the magic speU 
was broken ; heroes had dwindled into men ; ** the bright 
dime of battle and of song" was peopled by a ragged, squalid, 
oBion^'eating, tobacco-smoking race ; the contest which they 
had come to join was no epic poem^no heroic game of the 
swiurd and buckler ; it was a. vulgar, practical fight with lead 
aod ^'villanous saltpetre;^' where they had expected to earn 
huirels, they found themselves sorely pressed to earn their 
bread ; instead of glory and distinction, dangers and hard- 
sUps innumerable beset them on every side ; disappointed and 
cEsgnsted^they turned their backs upon the cause, and joined 
in the hoe and cry against the tame-spirited, craven-hearted, 
uiqfirincipled, degenerate Greeks. 

There is still another class of foreigners, who embarked in 
the Grecian strpg^, firom a sympathy for the sufferings of 
the people, an admiration of their gallant attempt to re- 
cover their liberties, and an honest and laudable desire of up- 
holding their sacred cause. These also entered the arena 
without weighing sufficiently die cost and the recompense of 
the service in which they were to engage. They expected to 
be received with open hands and open arms ; to be welcomed 
by the people as their champions and deHverers ; to be exalted 
txr honours and dignities ; to be rewarded with pay and power ; 
to have their opinions and advice looked up to with submissive 
deference ; to direct and command, instead of serving and obey- 
ing. In thesearrogant calculations t^y were cruelly disappoint- 
ed. They found that the €hreek»were not a people to be *< led 

33 
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bythe noie,''^ and to bow to the dktatkm of a Stranger, eqpe^^ 
lyofaFrank. The guise ofa Frank the pe<^le bad learned with 
reason to regard with saspicion and distmst ; from the Franks 
they had received little else but insults, and empty promises, 
and treacherous friendship; the perfidy of Russia towards 
them they had not forgotten ; their affecting appeals to the 
governments of Europe had be«i recmed with a cold and 
heartless indifference ; the travellers who had visited them had 
treated them, in many instances, with worse ifaan Turkish in- 
solence ; the difisolule renegadoes of France, Italy, and Ger^ 
many, who had been among them sirice thei^ insurrection, had 
shown themselves overbearing, grasping, ambitious of power 
and influenoe,-*4uid rendered themselves infionous by their ttor 
godly and profligate lives,— 4ad ridiculed their reUgion, abused 
their hospitality, debauched thdr women, and fomented disr 
cord among them ; the partial charities whidi had been ex- 
tended towards them were an insufficient set-off against these 
manifold provocations ; is it to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the name of Frank should be no great recomraendatioB to 
their fovonr, and (hat it should even be regarded by some with 
deep-rooted hatred and aversion f Thes^ PhilheUeaeSi more- 
over^ had not taken into consideration the perils and priva- 
tions diey were destined to encounter; they found that they 
must sleep hard, and fight hard, and fiist long and often; that 
to be felbw'xworkets with the Greeks, they must also be foUow- 
sud^rs with them ; and that the highest reooo^tense they 
could espect for their generous self-devotion, waa the con- 
sciousness of befriending a good cause, and perhaps an ho- 
nourable death in die lap of glory* These disappointments 



* Prince Maorokoidatos makes ose of this expression in a letter to 
Mr. Blaquiere. *' Does the first comer think,'* says he, ^* that he can 
tread us under liis feet, or are we thought capable of being h4 iy Hkr 
n6$t by th^ firrt intrigruer V* • 
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mtiir^y filled them with chagrin, mortificatioo, and di«gii8t; 
and nothing was heard from their mouths but bitter anatbe^ 
mas against the nngratefol Greek»*-the illiberal G reek s - . . t he 
vmnaoageabie Greeks'*-^he Greeks linworthy of liberty, mir 
worthy of sympathy and common charity. 

There are other travellers again, who take pride in vilifyuD^ 
the. Greeks, for no other reason than to show thenmelves 
exempt from the weakness of classic enthusiasm, and to have 
the credit of observing tfatngs independently and philoso* 
phicalty, aninfluenced by the false glare and glitter whkh 
eaptivalf the vulgar mind. Snch persons affisct to despise, as 
vain and puerile, aU those ancient recollections and assoctar 
tiops, which appeal so strongly to the feelings of the scholar in 
behatf of the modem Greeks ; and in their anxiety to avoid 
this absurd partially, they frequently loae sight of all justo 
smd candour, and run into die opposite extreme of flliberal 
prejndket 

There is yet another set of men who constitute a very pow- 
erful body of Miihdkaes; I allude to the naval officers, cap* 
Cains of merchant vessels, supercargoes, kc., whose duties 
call them to the Levant, These generally visit tor a short 
time some one or more sea^ports, and from a very limited ob- 
servation among the most vicious and degraded portion of the 
Greek nation, venture to pronounce a sweeping d^umciation 
ngaintft all who hem* the name. We shall have occasion to 
consider more particularly the motives which cerate upon 
tUs class of traducers, when we come to speak of the Greeks 
of Sn^ma. 

From the reports of these various descripttons of traveliem 
an opinion has gone alMoad, and has obtained possession of 
the minds of many candid and intelligent men, that the Greeks 
are really the most despicable people m the wide worid, and 
diat tbey are neither sufficiently enlightened nor suffidesrtly 
virtuous, to be intrusted with their dwQ liberty. Now, ad- 
mitting for a moment, diat they are as bad as they are repre^ 
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sentedy ought the establisbment of the fact to exdude. than 
from the sympathies of mankind, and to doom them forever to 
a hopeless slavery? Instead of reprobating them for vices 
which have been entailed upon them by a long and debasing 
tyranny, should we not rather admire them for that unbrokoi 
and unsubdued spirit which they have maintained through 
centuries of oppression, and that persevering, attachment, to 
their religion and country, which has remained rooted in them 
through ages of infamy and disgrace ( Because they have 
sunk low in . the scale of moral dignity, does it follow that 
they can never rise any . higher f Because they are ignorant 
and degraded, is it impossible for them ever to become enlight- 
ened and ennobled ? And because they are incapable as yet 
of exercising aright the privileges of freemen, would it be the 
part of humanly and sound judgment, to rivet again their 
chains f Must they drag out a still longer probation in the 
weary school of servitude, in order to learn the proper use of 
the inestimable blessings of liberty } Alas ! the people that 
wait for freedom, until they become curable of enjoying it 
discreetly and soberly, will wait forever, and in vain I It is as 
if a man should wait until the malady was cured brfcM« taking 
the remedy. There is. no other mediod of learning how to 
eiyoy libeity, but the actual enjoyment of it. Experience, in 
a case like this, is the only preceptress whose instructions are 
of any avail. Men must be free, before they can become ra- 
tional and intelligent freemen* They must become acclimated 
to the dangerous atmosphere of liberty, before they can be 
able to breathe it with safety. They must indulge.for a while 
to satiety in the intoxicating cup of indepoidence, before they 
can learn to drink of it with moderation. The galley slave 
who has long borne the weight of a wearisome ^ain, will walk 
wildly and irregularly when his limbs are first rdeased from 
their accustomed load ; and the traveller who has long beea 
starving in the dreariness of the desert, will be apt to indulge 
his appetite without control when the well filled table is again 
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spread before bini. So with the nation just delivered from a 
long despotism ; irregnlaritieB, eccentricities, excesses, will 
always accompany the first stage of their independence ; these 
are the necessary price that they pay for their liberty. The 
redemption of a people firom bondage cannot be accomplished 
by an easy and gradual transition into a state of freedom ; 
the fetters cannot be unlocked«-they mast be broken ; and 
this can only be effected with convulsions, and throes, and 
groans, and agonies unspeakable. Such has been the course 
of the Greek insurrection : it was a bold and periiaps a hasty 
step, and many crimes and disorders might perhaps have been 
prevented, had the period been deferred a little longer ; but if 
the people have been rash, their countless sufferings have a 
thousand times atoned for their rashness : whatever benefits 
they have secured, they have bought at the price of blood, 
and sweat, and toil, and complicated misery, such as no nation 
ever before paid f6r the acquisition of freedom : let us not 
therefi>re firown upon their heroic struggle, and reproach them 
as unfit to enjoy their dearly bought privileges, but let us 
rather hope, that, under the benignant auspices of peace and 
liberty, they may gradually become more enEghtened, more 
virtuous^ and more worthy of a place among civilized and 
Christian nations. 

The man whose feelings are not diverted from their naitaral 
channel by interest or prejudice, will look upon theOreeks as 
he would look upon an unfortunate and degenerate son of a 
sire once honoured and revered. If, after having ruined him- 
self by his eflfemiiiacy and profligacy, after having squandered 
his patrimony and reduced himself to beggary, the unhappy 
youth should be sold into slavery and linked with the bom 
thralls of some cruel despot, — if, stung with anguish and re- 
morse, he should yet bethink himself, in his captivity, of the 
dignity firom which he had fallen, and should flee fi'om the 
house of bondage, resolved to retrieve his disgrace, and 
restore the honour of his name, — ^if, wretched and for- 
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lorD, the retoraing prodigal shoold stretch forth his hands 
for succour and protection^ — ^Wbere is the man who would 
not sympathise with his misfortunes~-who would not feed 
him and clothe him» and endeavour ta lead him back to 
the paths from whence he had strayed, and to ronstate 
him in the heritage from which his vices and follies hud 
driven him f Such is the nature of the appeal which Greece 
makes to the sympathies of the dviliied world; and it 
is an appeal which comes home to every generous heart, io 
spite t)f all the admonitions of cold philosophy. It may be a 
weakness, but it is a natural and pardonable weakness, to feel 
a partiality towards a land so renowned in the annals of 
glory, so teenung with inspiring reminiscences, and people<| 
by a race whose language, customs, dispositions, and capaci* 
ties connect tfiem so intimately with the ancient occupants of 
the soil ; to long to behold it reclmmed from the pollntionB of 
barbarism and tyranny, and becoming once more the happy 
seat of freedom^ and civilisation, and refinement; and to feel 
a greater regard for its natural heirs and representatives, pro- 
fessing, though corrupted, a common faith with ourselves, thstti 
for the brutal usurpers of their birthright, the followers of the 
sensual and degrading superstition of the arch-4mposter of 
Mecca. Of this pardality, childish and unphilosophical as it 
may«be, no philosopher need be ashamed ; and it becomes still 
flKNre excusable when we reflect, that of the Chmk, however 
debased, there is hope*-^that he is in the road of impr o ve - 
ment — that he is active, intelligent, and not only wiffing, bait 
eager to leam,*---while the Turk diuts out the light of know- 
ledge as he wottU shut out the pestilence from his dwelling, 
and intrenching himself in hid ignorance, defies all innova- 
tion, and stupidly resolves to live and die as his fathers lived 
and died before him.* The man who, in view of all these 



* The author is fully aware of the spirit of reform which has re- 
cently appeared amonjjr the Turks, and which has exhibited itself in 
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daims upon his tympttdiy, can still resist die toaching appeal 
of €hreeoe, has full reason to blush and be ashamed. The 
man who has ever listened to the immortal accents of her 
bardsy upon whose ear the flowing periods of her historians 
haire ever fallen, whose heart the thrilling eloquence of her 
orators has ever reached, whose mind has ever been enlight- 
ened by the precepts of her sages, whose taste has ever been 
tefined by the study of her divine models, whose memory has 
ever nmsed o'er -the spirit-stirring scenes of her brilliant and 
eventfal story, whose eyes have ever gaied upon the memo- 
rials of her departed glory ,«--and who can yet feel no interest 
Id the fortunes of her suffering sons, degenerate .though they 
b o w ho can behold (^em struggling against an inhuman op-^ 
presabn for the reconquest of their dearest and most sacred 
sigfats, and yet withhold from them his best wishes for their 
8vccess«^wbo can see themundergoing the horrors of famine, 
sudd pestileace, and captivity, and lacing death in the most 
firiglitfiil shapes, all for the sake of their country's indepeiH 
deuce, and who cim notwithstanding regard their cause with a 
heartless .apathy or maUgnant. hostility— who would not re* 
joke to see them free and prosperous, the muses restored to 
their ancient haunts, genius and learning reinstated in their 
long-deserted habitations, and the purity of the Christian ftith 
revived upon the shores where the Gentiles first heard it pro- 
€laimed--'4hat man would do well to look within his own 
breast and eiamine, whether interest, or passion, or prfe|u(fiGet 
or the pride of opinion, have not swallowed up the better feel- 



the important io^iiovmaeiits of doffing turbans, cutting off beards, ao^ 
casting aside veik. But this refonn, such as it is, is to be consideied 
as confined in a great measure to a single master genius, and as hav- 
ing wrought little or no change upon the habitual sluggishness and stub- 
bornness of the great mass of the people. The military reforms are 
the most decided that have been introduced, but these have rerf little 
bewing upon the moral charmcter of the nation. 
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looking out for prey, — ^I travelled the wild mounlaio p^th 
with only a single, unarmed attendant, and found w>. ^gcar 
or cause of alarm : instead of insult cur injury, I received no* 
thing but a peaceful and respectful salntatioo from the p^n- 
santry and soldieiy that I encountered as I passed along- As 
a comment upon the faithlessness nod treachery so often 
charged upon the Greeks, I shall only observe^ that instwces 
are known, not only to myself individually but to a nvmbeir 
of other Americans, of devoted fidelity and scrupulous hpnesQr 
on the part of servants and attendants, which we might per^ 
haps look for in viun among any other people. Itisacomipon 
and almost [Nroverbial saying among the foreigners in the 
country, *' only nse a Greek kindly, and though he should 
cheat ^e whole world besides, he will prove true and faithful 
to his master." 

The Qreeks are moreover, by. common consent, a shcewd, 
inquisitive, ingenious, industrious, and enterprising people. 
The traveller is at once struck by the keen inteUigeace 
which beams in every eye, and the universal sprightliness 
which animates every countenance that he beholds. It is 
this remarkable acufenesi of intellect which has giY^n rise 
to many of the uiyust iinputatioiis that have been cast upon 
the hpnesty of the people. What is called roguery, is in 
many instances nothing more than a fair and legiti^pqate tri- 
umph of superior cunning and artifice. It is the same sort of 
cunning which has rendered the name of Yankee a by-word for 
a sharper and a swindler: the only difference is, that the 
Greek possesses it in greater perfection, and knows hpif to em^ 
ploy it with greater tact and skill. The man that deals with him 
must b^ endowed with more than Yankee cunning, or he is 
sur^ tp be outwitted and get the worst of the bargi^iy* If out- 
witted, be is as s^re to be stung with shame and veiadon ; 
and in this very proper state of mind for judging dispassion- 
ately ^d impartially, he of course writes down the Greek, a 
bi|8e and unprincipled knave. 
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With reelect to the iecoiid of the traits above enumerated, 
iaquiritivenefl^ it femis perhaps Ae most pronunent and re- 
mark^le feature 6f the national character. The modem 
Gveek il I(ke his Athenian ancestor of old ; he is ever ronning 
aboQl to learn something new. " Ti vmv ; ix^K rkron yiw ;" 
(what news f have yon any thing new ?) are his standing in- 
qniriesy after the first complimentaiy salatation has passed. 
AtlMttjg all classes of the people this spirit displays itself m a 
swprifMng degree; atnd especially in the eager thirst after 
knc^wfedj^y which is every where observable. The exettions 
that have been made for die last centniy in the cause €( ed- 
ileationy ksve already been spoken of at length.* Since the 
fevolatioB, the desire of instmctiim has received a new impulse. 
While travefing m the Morea, at die period of its greatest 
deMkdon and distress, I was lorpriaed and delighted to find 
a number of elementary schools, flourishing like so many spots 
of refreAittg verdure in the wide waste of the desert. The 
^hooUouse was sometimes a cave, and sometimes the cqien 
sir ; the humble pedagogue squatting upon the ground ia die 
midst of his ragged charge, and employing himself in die 
manufiicturing of wooden spoons, or some similar occi^suioB, 
^lidle the noisy urchins were studying doud thmr learans in 
deaftning concert. Many and aident were die longings ihsit 
I heaid expressed for the enviable privilege of being aUe to 
reMl ; many who were too old to begin their pvqnlage, seemed 
willing to make any sacrifice, to procure for thehr cfaiUren Ihe 
advantages of which they themselves had been deprived. The 
scibool established at Syra by our philanthropic countryman 
Mr. Brewer, was fiHed at once to overlowing, and numerous 
and urgent applieations were freqoendy made ibr admissiMi, 
which the want of accommodations rendered it necessary to 
r^t. The Testaments published by die BritiJBhBiUeSocie^, 
and the liltk volumes sent forth firom the American press at 



* See preceding chapter. 
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Malta, found a ready access to every house, and were in many 
instances purchased and read with an avidity that was rea% 
astonishing to behold. Even in themonasteries, those strong 
holds and last refuges of bigotry, I saw the same spirit of cu- 
rious inquiry at work, and missals and breviaries thrown ande 
for the living oracles of truth. 

. The Greeks, it has also becfn observed, are an ingenious 
people. In nearly every employment in the Turkish empire, 
requiring mechanical or manual skill and dexteri^, they aie 
almost the only artists ; and considering the imperfection of 
their tools and instruments, the absence of suitable uKKfels, and 
the deficiency of scientific knowledge, many of their works 
may be justly regarded as surprising perfbrmanoes. Their 
masons, for example, work entirely by the eye, without die as- 
sistance of either square or plummet; and yet their buildings 
are frequently finished with perfect neatness and symmetry. 
Their boats and vessels of every description, though built with 
tools which would provoke a smile from a shipwright of another 
country, are the admiration of all who see them. Monuments 
of th«r skill in the working of marble may be found in the 
elegantly sculptured tomb-stones, which adorn the Turkish ce- 
meteries. By means of the simplest hand machinery, they 
contrive to produce a varie^ of superb braids and ribands 
of silk and gold, whidi might vie with the fabrics of 
France or England. In the embroidery of garments Aey 
stand unrivalled ; and, what is very remarkable, they execute 
all this sort of work extempore, without any preparatory mark- 
ing out of the figures. They also excel in picture embroi- 
dery : the most elegant specimen of the kind that I ever saw, 
was a piece representing the deposition in the tomb, wrought 
in Constantinople, and belon^g to the monastery of Spetxia. 
Painting, as might naturally be expected, is yet in its infancy 
among them ; but for this, as for every other art to which they 
direct their attention, they appear to possess a decided taste 
and talent While travelling in Maina, I was presented with 
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a miniature of Saiat Greorge and the Dragon, punted on 
wood by an old naUve of the cottntry, which, viewed as an 
efibrtof nntaaght natural genius, is really a marvellous pro- 
duction. At Poros there was a painting of the Panagia, which 
was regarded by the Greeks as a ckefiPmwre of the pencil, 
and was in fact, under all circumstances, a performance of 
extraordinary merit. In the fresco style I saw some very cre^ 
ditahle specimens, executed by untutored Greeks, under the 
porticos of the stupendous barracks recently erected for the 
new tro<^ at Smyrna. From indications such as these, there 
is good reason to believe, that the Greeks, with better oppor- 
tunities of improvement, would soon cany the fine arts to as 
great perfection as any other nation in Europe. 
. They are likewise an industrious people. Activity is as 
characteristic with them as indolence with the Turks. What- 
ever they may have in hand, whether it be business or amuse- 
ment, they do it with all their might ; and when their hands 
find nothing else to do, they employ them with indefatigable 
diligence in twirling and counting their rosaries. Even the 
poor women, who came faint and exhausted to the distribution 
of our charities at Corinth and in Maina, brought with them, 
for the most part, their distaffs and spindles, and improved the 
time most assiduously while waiting to receive their portions. 
In fact, the Greek peasant women are scarcely ever without the 
q>indle, when unoccupied with other labours ; sitting or walk- 
ing, at home or by the way, it forms their chief and almost 
constant pastime. 

Of the enterprising spirit of the Greeks the history of thdr 
commerce affords ample illustration : upon this topic, therefore, 
it is unnecessary to enlarge. 

There is yet another valuable quality which they undoubt- 
edly possess, although it has been sometimes called in question: 
they are a brave people. They are not distinguished, it is 
true, by that fiery and reckless courage, which attacks stone 
walls and scales battlements, regardless of all danger, nor that 
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oool 'ud steady iSimifl6tie ^ich meets imnoved die dread 
array of batde in the opm and onguarded Held ; their yaloiir 
is of a more discreet and calcnladng character, shrinking ftom 
any imiiecessary etposnre of life, and studying to conquer 
with the least possiMe expense of blood. They have veiy 
little notion of the fsdr and open opposition of force fo force, 
as practised by the armies of Europe : their general mode of 
fighting is to waylay the enemy in some secitfe mountain pass, 
or to cronch behind their iambourii and fire through die ere* 
vices or loop-holes* This cautious kind of warihre certainly 
seems at first sight, something very Kke covrardlce; bat it must 
be remembered, that it is the only manner In wfatcb they could 
oppose, with any chance of sMcccii, the overwhelming ntttt^ 
bers of th^ adversaries. They, could never afibrd to risk a 
pitched batde ; for even sopporiog liiem to be victorious and 
the loss of their enendes to be tenfold gi^ater than tikeir own, 
it would still be a lodng cmicem lor them. If a thousand 
Chrecks fUl, a breaiA is made in the strength of the natibn, 
which is abnost irreparaUe ; with tiie Turks, on the contrary, 
it is of comparatively Utde moment what numbers Wte sacri- 
ficed to gain an important object: 

" Vahily hundmdi, thomiands bleed, 
HuDdreds, thousands mors succeed." 

To compensate, therefore, for inferior!^ of numbers, the 
Greeks have no other resource but to employ superior camtioa 
and management; toefiect by stratagem what they are unable 
to efiect by force ; to endeavour to inflict iiyury without re- 
ceiving any in return ; to lie in ambush for their enemies, to 
fall upon them unawares, an4 to harass them by petty ritir- 
mishes, instead of meeting them in the open field and allowing 
them the advantage of a fair trial of strength. 

Examples are not wanting, however, among the patriots of 
modern Greece, of heroism as noble and courage as daring. 
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w any recorded in hiatoiy. We need on)y call to mind the 
genera] and enthusiastic gathering of the nnarmed peasantry 
of the Marea, when the dauntless hishop of Patras first raised 
the standard of liberty ; the glorious self-devotion of the flovim 
of the Grecian yooth who composed the immortal Sacred 
BattaMtm; the destruction of the army of Dramali Pasha in 
the passes hetween Argos and Ckudnth ; die heroic exploits of 
If potsares and his brave Sonliotes, and especially their last 
fatal attempt upon the army of Mnstapha Pasha; the gidttant 
conduct of Tpsilantes and his little band at the battle of the 
Mills; the noble fortitude and resohitiou of the Missalonghi- 
otes during the memorable seigeof thdr city ; the courageous 
resbtance of the Mainotes against the attempts of Ibrahim to 
mvade their country; the fearless efforts and gallant death of 
Karuskakes^ the daring and brilliant achievements of the 
navy under Miaules, and Eanares, and Tombaies and Sachtott- 
nss ; and numerous other instances of heroic bravery wl^cb 
oooir in the history of the revolution. 

It is useless to pursue any farther these observations up<»| 
the character of the Greeks. The circumstances of their kte 
straggle, in ttie abeence of all other testimony, are a sufficient 
niitalion of the unsparing calumnies that have been heaped 
iqpon them. How indeed can we refiise some small tribute of 
admiration to a people, amounting to no more than two mil- 
lionsyf who, in the face of the most insurmountable and dis- 
heartening difficulties,*-~in the midst of the most aggravated 
saflering of every kind,— without resources, without an or- 
ganised army, without even a cordial union among themselves, 
—in spite of internal commotions, — ^in spite of the cruel dfr* 
pnadatiasis, or cold and withering indifference of the Chris- 
tian Sovereigns of Europe,—-- were yet able to sustain, single- 



* This is die estinutte conuaonly made of the Qreeks who took part 
ii) the insorrection. 
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handedi through six long years of agony» an unequal contest 
with the Sublime Ottoman Porte, and to oppose a successfid 
resistance to all the gigantic efforts that were from time to 
tune made for their destruction f Surely such a people cannot 
be so utterly vile, and spiritless, and worthless, as it b the de* 
light of some to portray them : without some redeeming and 
ennobling qualities, they never could have persevered so man- 
fidly and resolutely through all the gloomy horrors of their 
protracted and hopeless conffict. 

The struggle is at length over ; the fond wishes and prayers 
of the Christian and philanthropist are fulfilled ; the battle of 
freedom is won ; the cause of the oppressed has triumphed ; 
the sceptre of granny is broken ; the veil of barbarism is rent 
asunder ; and Greece is severed, irrecoverably severed, from 
the corrupt and decaying mass of the Turkish empire. 
Henceforth, whatever vicissitudes she may be doomed to un- 
dergo, it seems morally certain that she can never again return 
to her former vassalage. She may suffer for a while, and 
perhaps for many years to come, under the proieciian of the 
Allied Moparchs ; still she is virtually free, and, with the ad- 
vantages now secured to her, will go on increaring in wealth 
and strength, until she shall no longer stand in need of the 
guardianship of any foreign power. A bright and glorious 
destiny, it may be coni^ntly predicted, awaits this interesting 
nation, as a compensation for her long and innumerable su^ 
ferings. The extent and variety of her resources, when fiilly 
developed, and the spirit and intelligence of her people, aided 
by the grand moral revolution which has begun its work 
among them, cannot fail to raise her ere long to an honoura- 
ble rank among the minor states of Europe. Whether she is 
destined to rise still higher, and to dilute the preeminence 
at some future day with the nations to whose power she now 
humbly looks for protection, is locked up from mortal view in 
the inscrutable counsels of Omniscience. One thing is cer- 
tain ; she can never regain the high distinction which she en- 
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joyed in the days of her ancient glory ; not, at least, until the 
rest of the world shall relapse again into barbarism. When 
we reflect, however, upon the myriads of Greeks still remain- 
ing in Turkish bondage, all linked together by a common 
language and a common faith, and who will naturally be 
tempted to transplant their homes to the happy soil of freedom, 
we perceive the elements of a great and powerful empire, 
which the course of future events may not improbably bring 
together into an intimate and harmonious union. We are 
justified indeed in expecting, at no very distant period, a ge- 
neral secession of «iU the Greeks now scattered throughout tbe 
Turkish dominions. If such a consummation ever does ar« 
rive* woe to the race of Othman !* 



* The Sultan himself has foreseen the danger which threatens his 
empire from this source, and has expressed his apprehensions in the 
following striking passages of his famous proclamation, addressed to all 
the Pashas and Agas throughout his dominions, in December, 1827, 
in relation to the efforts of the Allied Powers, to obtain the acknow- 
Mgment of the independence of Greece : " Now it is as clear as the 
light of day, that as a consequence of this independence, the infidels 
would become masters of all the provinces of Europe and Asia inha- 
bited by the Greeks, and that they would gradually place the rayahs 
in the condition of the Mussulmans, and the latter in that of the rayahs ; 
that they would perhaps convert our mosques into churches, and ring 
their bells in them, and that, in short, they would make the Mussulmans 
soon disappear from the face of the earth." And again, in another place : 
" This then is the state of the case. If now, after reflecting upon 
their present procedure, and the alliance which they have formed, we 
should avoid going to war, (Grod preserve us from it !) and should think 
it necessary to submit to this independence, (God deliver us from it !) 
being no longer able to arrest the contagion, it would seize upon the 
Greeks of Europe and Asia, who in a very short time would declare 
themselves independent, and rise from the rank of tributary subjects,, 
and subjecting in one or two years the generous Mussulman nation, 
would one day fly at our throats, and it is evident that the result would 
be, alas ! the knnihilation of our religion and of our empire." 

35 



CHAPTER XXII. 



With deep reluctance and regret I bade adieu to the funny 
isles of Greece, and embarking in an Ionian goUUCj [woceedad 
from Syra to Smyrna. The morning aftev our departnre we 
were abreast of the ill-fated Scio ; but the wind soon after- 
wards abandoned us, and we lay becalmed during the renmin- 
der of the day, between the island and the main, and within 
about two miles of the town. This detention afforded us an 
opportunity of surveying at our leisure the far-famed beauties 
of the island, and of witnessing one of the Jast unavailing 
efforts of Col. Fabvier to obtain possession of the castle. A 
few hours before sunset a brisk cannonading commenced 
along the Oreek iambourii^ and soon awaked the sluniberiag 
batteries of the Turkish fortress. Shot and bonri>s innume- 
rable were fired on either side, and the battle was sustedned 
with undiminished ardour, until the darkness of the night 
closed in upon the combatants. Even long after the day was 
spent, the vivid flash of small arms was visible at short inters 
vals, and it was not until near midnight that it entirely ceased. 
A brig and several 7ny$ttkoSj which were blockading the chan- 
nel, took their stations towards evening before Chezme, a 
town on the continent opposite to Scio, where the troops of 
the Pasha of Smyrna were waiting fbr an opportunity to cross 
over. But all the perseverance and vi^lance of Ae Chi^eriis 
were in vain : in less than a fortnight the Capitan Pasha came 
down with his fleet from the Dardanelles, and the once flou- 
rishing and happy island of Scio, till lately the principal seat 
of wealth, and learning, and refinement, in all Greece, passed 
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once more ioto the undisputed possession of the ruthless bar- 
barians, wboy a few years before, bad polluted its peaceful 
soil by the most brutal and cold-blooded butchery recorded in 
the annals of modem cruelty. 

On arriving in the gulf of Smyrna, we encountered a 
strong head wind, and were obHged to take refuge in the port 
of Phogis, a town on the northern side of the gulf, and not 
&r distant from its mouth. Several French and Austrian 
men of war, and a fleet of merchantmen of different nations, 
were lying there at anchor, waiting for a change of weather 
to proceed to Smymfi. The blood-red flag (fit emblem of 
Mahometan cruelty !) was waving over an old tottering castle, 
which stands at the entrance of the harbour. The town b an 
ancient and Uack looking place, built upon a small promon- 
tory jutting out into the bay which forms the port, and sur- 
rounded by lofty hue very much dilapidated walls. In walk- 
ing fiir the first time through its dark and dismal streets, I was 
struck very forcibly with the solemn and death-like stillness 
wfakh reigned throughout. It seemed almost like a city of 
the dumb ; there was no lack of life and motio»*-a multitude 
of stately forms were slowly moving along the streets or sitting 
in the sbc^s and coffee-houses, but they appeared bereft <^ the 
power of speech : scarcely a voice broke in upon the dreary 
silence except that of some light-hearted and loquacious 
Greek : the haughty Moslems were sitting for the most part in 
grave and gloomy taciturnly, smoking their amber-headed 
ehAoidu and sipping dieir coffee from the prettiest littie cups 
in the world-^an occupation which forms the principal and 
most important business of their lives. Once indeed, towards 
evening, a loud cry was heard— the most unearthly cry that 
ever issued from an earthly voice : it rang along the air, and 
pierced the soul of the listener, and thrilled every nerve : it 
was the solenm and sonorous AUa ku of the Muezzin sent 
forth from the top of the minaret, as he summoned the faithful 
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to the evening prayer — an operation which answers to the ring- 
ing of beUs in Christian countries.* 

Every thing at Phogis was full of novehy and interest, as 
being the place where I first set foot upon the soil of Asia, 
and the first Turkish town that I entered. My curiosity was 
greatly heightened by the discovery, that this obscure little 
town was the representative of no less celebrated a place than 
the ancient Phocaea, one of the most wealthy and powerful 
cities of Ionia, the first great example of commercial entei^ 
prise among the Greeks, and one of the most memorable in- 
stances in all history of a devoted love of liberty, and impa- 
tience of foreign rule. The Phocseans were the first Greeks 
who traded to remote countries ; and so determined were they 
in their unwillingness to live in slavery, that when reduced to 
extremities by the Persian General Harpagus, and aUowed a 
day to consider of a surrender, they embarked their families 
and moveable property on board of their ships, and leA the empty 
city to the astonished Persians. Being disappointed through 
the jealousy of the Chians of some small islands in the neigh- 
bourhood, to which they had expected to transfer their homes, 
they again put to sea, and bound themselves by an oath, never 
to return to their native land until a larg^ stone which they 
threw into the water should rise and swim upon the surface. 
Firm in the observance of this sacred vow, they launched 
forth into the Mediterranean, and settled themselves at Corsi- 
ca ; but being shordy afterwards overcome in a naval engage- 
ment with the Carthagenians and Tyrrhenians, they abandon- 
ed the fatal island, and sailed with the wreck of their fleet to 



* The form of the summoiiB is in these words : CM is great f then 
i$ no other Ood !mt Ood; come to the prayer, I summon you with a 
clear voice. The Muezzin repeats the proclamation four times, 
stopping his ears with his fingers, and turning in succession to each 
of the four quajters of the horizon. 
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the South of France, where they founded Massilia, the em- 
bryo of the present city of MargeiUes.* 

The Phocsea of the present day, though still enjoying the 
advantages of an excellent harbour, and convenient situation^ 
has lost its commerce, and with it its prosperity, and is now of 
very little importance except as a place of refuge for vessels 
navigating the gulf. 

About seven miles from Smyrna is a large white castle, 
standing close to the water's edge, and commanding the ap- 
proach to the city. Though quite off of the direct route, the 
channel is such that all vessels are obliged to pass immediately 
in front of its tremendous batteries. What renders it parti- 
cularly formidable, is the possession of two enormous bronxe 
camion, which, excepting some others of a similar description 
in the Dardanelles are the larg^ pieces of artillery in the 
world. They are of about eighteen or twenty inches calibre, 
and proportionate length, and throw balls of stone, a single one 
of which would be sufficient to shatter the stoutest ship. 

We came to anchor opposite to the castle, and received a 
visit of inspection from the portly old Agas, accompanied by 
a little Greek secretary, and a strapping Armenian Dragoman 
arrayed in a flowing robe, and huge white calpac;f the com- 
mon badge of his profession. After examining the papers of 
the vessel, and making the usual registers, the Agas and his 
Dragoman drew forth their handkerchiefs, and very uncerimo- 
niously requested to have them filled with rice. The captain 
knew too well the importance of securing the good graces of 
so lofty a personage, to refuse the impertinent request. From 
contributions levied in this manner upon the numerous vessels 
passing under his inspection, the old harpy is said to make a 
handsome living. 



* Macpherson's Hist, of Commerce. 
f A sort of cap. 
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The wiDd being ahead, we left our goleiie at anchor, and 
hired a Turkish caique to cany us up to the city. For a great 
part of the way we were dragged throc^h the water by two 
stout fellows, who walked along the shore, and tugged like 
cattle, at the end of a long rope to which they were harnessed. 
The tall and solenm- cypresses, the graceful palm trees, with 
their wide-spreading and waving plumes, the singular style of 
the houses, the whole colouring of the landscape, every thing 
that we saw, as we coasted along the beautiful plain which 
skirts the gulf, announced that we were in '^ the clime of the 
East," <* the land of the sun." On reaching the city, our 
CaXikgi delivered us over to one of the inquisitors of the 
custom-Jiottse, who conducted us forthwith before the awful 
tribnnaL In ignorance, not in wilful defiance, 1 neglected 
alas! to soften tibe hearts of the merciless publicans by the 
customary and indispensable peace-offering. The sad and 
grievious omission was visited upon my poor unoffending ward- 
robe, which wasdrag^^ forth from its violated sanctuary, and 
overturned, and distracted, and mauled, and mangled, with a 
barbarous cruelty which 1 have never seen equalled, not even 
in tibe tyrannous and vexatious doga/mu of Italy. Oh let the 
future traveller take warning — ^let him profit by the dear- 
bought ei^ierience of others! If he be ever doomed to pass 
through the infemal regiom of a Turkish custom-house, let 
him not forget the pacifying cake^ wherewith to quiet the 
hungry Cerberus that guards the dreadfiil entrance. 
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The city md gulf of Smyrna, as viewed from the water oo 
a calm bright day, present one of the most transcendendy 
beautifiil prospects in the world ; scarcely inferior indeed to 
the admired bay of Naples, and in some respects nearly re- 
sembling it* The city is extended over a smaU plain, and 
along the side of a steep, hill, which branches out from a 
mountain of considerable elevation, and is crowned with a 
large ruined fortress, erected during the Lower Empire. The 
population is commonly estimated at something like a hundred 
thousand, and is made up of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
and Franks, among whom the two first-mentioned are far the 
most numerous* Each class of the inhabitants occupies a 
sqMurate dbtrict, with the exception of the Franks and wealthy 
Greeks and Armenian Catholics, who mingle together indb- 
criminalely in the same quarter of the city. This quarter is 
much more agreeable than either of the others : the houses 
are built in a showy though unsubstantial manner, and if 
placed in regular, wide, and weU-paVfed streets, would consti- 
tute a handsome city ; but the streets are narrow and dir^, 
and the upper stories of the houses project to such a degree, 
that persons might almost shake hands from opposite wmdows. 
This mode of building not only gives the streets an irregular 
and awkward appearance, but excludes the light and air, and 
renders them very gloomy and confined. The pleasantest 
situation, and the largest and^finest houses, are along the 
water side : the only decent street in the interior is one which 
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the English call Bond Street, and the Greeks K^tfguu^ (the 
dunghills). 

The portion of the city inhabited by the Moslems is in 
general very meanly built, very crowded and contracted, and 
very filthy. They have no houses equal to those of the 
Franks, excepting of course their public edifices, some of 
which are very imposing structures. The palace of the 
Pasha is a large, and lofiy, and gaily painted building, 
though quite destitute of architectural elegance. Some of the 
Khans or Karavamerais are also worth looking at; but 
nothing in Smyrna can compete widi the barracks just 
erected for the Sultan's new troops. They form three sides 
of an immense quadrangle opening upon the gulf, and have 
the appearance, at a little ^stance, of a vast palace. They 
are built of stone and covered with a yellowish stucco, are 
neatly, and in some parts, elegantly finished, and are adorned 
the whole length with columns and porticos, upon which, as 
has been already mentioned,* the Greek artists have executed 
some very respectable firescos. It is doubtflil wfaedier there 
are any barracks in Europe to be compared to these, except- 
ing the still more superb edifices of the same kind at Con- 
stantinople. At all events, there are many European palaces, 
which are externally very far inferior. 

Some thousands of the newly organised troops for whom 
the above structure was destined, were quartered in Smyrna, 
and were daily to be seen, manceuvring in the court-yard of 
the palace or marching about the streets. Instead of the 
noble costume of the Janisaries, they wear a half-civilixed 
dress, consisting of a plain close-buttoning cloth jacket, fiiU- 
bottomed pantaloons fitting tight to the leg firom the knee 
downwards, a simple red cap with a tassel over a close-shorn 
head, and belt and cartridge-box in the European style. 



*P«^200. 
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They are a vile and barbarous looking crew, extracted from 
the very dregs and ofiscouring of the empire. They scarcely 
seem like Mahometans, being deprived of the turban, that 
universal and becoming badge of their religion : the change 
in their costume has robbed them at least of all the character- 
istic grace and dignity of the Mussulman. 

There are a number of large and handsome mosques at 
Smyrna, but the profane feet of infidels are not allowed to 
enter them ; at least, it would have been a hazardous experi- 
ment during the critical situation of affairs at the period now 
under consideration. A tolerable view of the interior may 
however sometfanes be obtained by looking in at the open 
doors : they are without much ornament, and a carpet and 
a few lamps are their principal -furniture. When the voice of 
the Muezzin is heard jit the appointed hour from the top of 
the minaret, the people are seen crowding at once around the 
fountains with which the neighbourhood of every mosque i3 
supplied, and carefully performing their ablutions before en- . 
tering the sacred precincts. After thoroughly washing away 
the pollutions of earth from their hands and faces and every 
other accessible part, they begin to ascend the steps and ap- 
proach the entrance by successive genuflections and prostra- 
tions, kicking Off their . slippers on reaching the threshold, 
and leaving them without until they have finished their devo- 
tions. A more curious and impressive spectacle can hardly 
be conceived, than that of a good Mussulman saying his 
prayers. He seems perfectiy abstracted from all outward 
objects, and his whole soul wrapped up in his orisons ; his 
eyes and his mouth are closed — ^his petitions ascend in silence, 
witiiout even a motion of the lip— he kneels-— bends slowly 
forward and touches the pavement with his forehead — arises — 
then kneels again and prostrates himself in the same manner ; 
and this solemn ceremony is repeated at short intervals 
through the whole of the pious exercise. In conclusion, he 
takes hold of his beard, if he has any, and turning first to the 
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right hand and then to the left, salales the two angvdt whom 
he believes to be near him, one on ekher nde. One of these 
angeh is supposed to be white and the other bhM^; the 
former inciting him to virtuous deeds, the latter tenplaig ham 
to eviL The form of sahHation is the same for both ; die 
words are, the salvatiUm and ike mercy of CM be upom Aee! 
All these formalities Che devout Tnrk wiH go dutmgh without 
the least respect of place or person ; wherever he may be, and 
in whosesoever presence, when the stated hour of prayer 
arrives, he wiH abandon at once his present employment, and 
if no mosque be at hand or he be prevented from atten<fiBg, 
will apply himself to his devotions upon the spot I have 
seen merdiants in the Kairavatuerm^ shop-keepers in the 
batar, and even persons in the street, spreading a handker- 
chief or small rug to kneel upon, and addresang diemsekcs 
to the business of prayer, with as much composure, and npfm- 
rently in as deep abstraction, as if they had been boned in 
the solitude of the desert, far from all human presence. How- 
ever stiff and ceremomons this Mahometan mode of worship 
may af^ar, there is certainly more solemnity and more «f 
the semblance of reHgion about it, than in the Greek ma 
of mumbling over their prayers with wandering eyes 
harried accent, accoaqmnied widi rapid and unmeaning cross- 
ings, and bowings, and kneelings, with which the heart has 
evidently no coooom. 

The Turks regard dieur tem|iles with great veneration, 
always entering them with unshod feet, and observing witlibi 
them the most grave and solemn demeanour. Woe bedrie the 
unthinking stranger, who haj^ns to profane the sancdty <^a 
mosque by any irreverent act ! The wife of an aabassadar 
once spit upon the pavement of one at Constandnople: the 
ind%aation of a bystander was roused to sucb a pitch, diat in 
the vehemence of his wrath he smote dK imconscions oftnder. 
Another remarkable instance of the same kind, is that of a 
renegade American, residing in Smyrna. According to his 
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oim^ Story, he came to the plicie on busbess annmber of years 
ago> and thoagMessly entered a mosque widi muddy boots. 
The Turks seiaed him, threw him into prison, and gave him 
Ae ahemative of reBOunciag his religion or forfiHiing his head. 
He chose the former course^ and was fer some time in a 
deranged stale of miBd, through terror and remorse. He has 
continued ever since to wear the Turkish costume, and to 
pnicliee an outward observance of the cereuMmies of their 
fefigion ; being poor, he says, and without the means of 
getting out of the country. It is probable, however, that he 
has become- reeoneiled to his lot, (supposing his story to be 
true,) and ftels no inclination to change it ; fiir if he were 
MBcerely denpous of Ntuming home, he might easily escape 
the vigilance of a Turkish police, and get on board of some 
«^nerican vessel* There is reason indeed to believe, that the 
aeeomit which he gtve» of himself is a fabrication, and that 
hie assomption of the turban was a purely voluntary act* 

There is a fountain in Smjnma, called the fountain cf Pha- 
sflfulai which is said to possess the very remarkable quality of 
genevatiDg the tender passion in all who drink of it. Altiiough 
I made daily use of it so long as I remained in the place, I 
eammt say diat its [Metended virtues were very clearly attested 
by the experiment : thos much, however, I am foin to confess, 
(whelher or no it was through the influence of these amatory 
waters, I shall not presume to determine,) that the ladies of 
Smyrna appeared to me, taken as a body, decidedly the most 
beautifol that I had ever seen. I speak, of course, with 
reference to the Oiaourt^ for the wives and. daughters of the 
faithful are so completely screened from the vulgar gane when 
they appear abroad, that it is nearly impossible to discover 
whether they are white or black, young or old, fair or de* 
formed^ Their head»are swaddled up in a thick muslin veil 
or wrapper drawn tight across the face, so as to leave nothing 
visible, but the twinkle of their eyes,*— their bodies are enve* 
loped in loose and shapeless mantles,--^md their feet waddle 
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along in great clumsy boots,— for the reaspn, I ween, that the 
young Moslons are not to be trusted even with the sight q( a 
delicate ankk. The Christian ladies of the better sort follow 
for the most part the fashions of Paris, except that instead of 
a bonnet, they wear a light and graceful turban. The chief 
peculiarity of the native Grecian costume, which most however 
of the fashionable belles have abandoned, consists of a tight 
open jacket of cloth or velvet, generally trimmed with fur and 
embroidered with gold, with sleeves expanding from the elbow 
downwards, and hanging loose around the wrist, which is 
covered with a tight under sleeve of silk or muslin. The hair 
is plaited behind, and brought round in front, entwined with a 
piece of thin silk or gauze, so as to form a sort of turban with 
a large bow standing out on each side* 

The coquetish display which the Greek and Catholic 
females of all classes make of their charms, forms the gres^est 
imaginable contrast with the impenetrable seclusion of their 
fair Islamite compatriots. Every pleasant afternoon, they 
exhibit themselves in all the glory of their unveiled beauty, 
either walking, or leaning out of the windows, or sitting at the 
doors of their houses, for the express purpose of se^g and 
being seen. To a person unaccustomed to their manners, 
they have an exceedingly indelicate and almost meretricioas 
air, suffering themselves to be gaxed at with the most tranquil 
nonchakmce^ and even encountering with invincible impudence 
the most braien-faced and scrutiniiing stare. I am informed 
however, by persons long resident among them, that their 
habits are by no means licentious, conqiared with those of the 
females of many parts of Europe. 

The Turks are very fond of taking an afternoon stroll in 
Ae Christian quarter of the city, to regale their eyes with the 
lovely spectacle which is denied them at home. On the 
promenades in particular, where the fair Oiaours shine to 
most advantage, the turban and the flowing beard are seen 
frequently moving along in the promiscuous assemblage of 
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fattSy and edlpaa, and phem. The fashionable promenade is 
along Uie water side to the northern extremity of the city, 
called the Point* Here is a level and spacious sand-beach, 
where the Turkish cavaliers may be seen every fine day, 
amusing themselves with their favourite and manly exercise of 
iSb!^ jereed. Another promenade is to the Caravan bridge, 
which crosses a small stream half an hour's- walk from the city* 
This stream is the river Meles, so renowned in song, as one of 
the seven birth-places of the prince of poets. At the entrance 
of the bridge is a small custom-house, where an Arab serves 
out pipes and coffee ; for it is the universal fashion to sit down 
upon 'the bank of the river, and puff tobacco, and sip coffee, 
and look giave and dignified for a half hour or more. On a 
pleasant Sunday afternoon, when the place is most firequented, 
the whole air is scented with the fragrant weed, and filled with 
a palpable nust irom the volumes of smoke sent forth from the. 
innumerable dubouki* The road beyond the bridge is lined 
with extensive cemeteries, whose groves of cypresses ftumish 
an agreeable shade to the multitudes assembled on these 
occasions. There is no other place which affords so favourable 
an opportunity for viewing, in one imposing ctmp iPceil, all 
the various costumes and characters of Smyrna. It is also a 
convenient position for seeing the Tartars*, and caravans, 
which are constantly passing to and from the great emporium. 
The climate of Smyrna is inexpressibly delightful, excepting 
during the summer months, when the air becomes sultry, and 
the earth parched and seared from the. long absence of rain. 
The winter is in general a premature spring ; the process of 
veg^etation is scarcely a moment suspended ; the trees put forth 
their blossoms, . and the gardens retain a cheerful verdure, 
during the coldest portion of the year. On a fine April day, 
when the spring has unfolded all its glories, one feels almost 
constrained to cry out with transport, at the rich and luxuriant 

* The Turkish couriers are called Tartarg. 
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^KetadftwiuKhtlKeiivknMof tke dtyedii^ Envy 
howvvMfy je habitanH of ntdn dimes, lAfore wMitsf 
wdi iBgry bhsts and h^ trnpetts, eni^ nol the cfeodksa 
Aim^ the goual sniMhiiBt, the balmy hrteies, and tke percD- 
BMd fimita and flowers of fiur Ionia 1 " I ba^re Hvtd tweaajit 
yeatn'm SanjnmV' said an oU Smw RievdiaMl to me^^^and I 
banrt Imd in cooatant aoMasinesa and akann* E^eiy year baa 
brooghl viab it aoaoe new peril ot calami^ ; either war, or 
peatUenee, or earthquke) or anasacre, or coBHnodon of soaae 
bind OF other. Vim live with die aworal suspended ovea oor 
b sad Pi and a hreotb nmy aever the hair that hoUa k. BaCtBr, 
I often ddnk^ even when most enrqirtv^ ^^ ^^ ddigbts of 
thifr serene and frmldat climate^ better tut the snows and gla- 
ciers of my natire raoaaitainfi i" 

While 1 waa nt Saajmm,. the Amnaeofi, or gieal annwol 
fiiat of tbeTarhs comaiieDced. It is so cattad fieaa the moon, 
or BM)nds Rmmgam, the whok of whick is set apart (est ita 
ofaserfttnee, as being the month in which Alabomet pMioDded 
to have received the Koran irom heaven. The people wateb 
very eageriy for the appeaaaaee of the new moon^ and aa soon 
as it is discovered^ a diacharge of firo^asms anooanceadict oook 
mencement of ike Lent. The Ramman is. mlike the Gieek 
and Catholic festa, which are a mere change of diet : the itl- 
lowiers of the Prophet are prahibitad fram tasting any things 
not even so asnch as a whiff of tobacco or a drop of water, 
fipom sanriie to smiset ; and what is move, the poohiUdDn is.in 
general most scrupolously rsgardedb They wakie anmida 
however for their abstinence daring the day, bgp the mt' 
veslricted license which is dhywed them a]t night; for asaoen 
as the snn has set, they are at Hherty to eat whalevea thuf 
please, and as mach as they please, fit is not uncommon to 
see them at the approaeh of evening, sitting in the little eating 
houses and tfo/Ssv with a plate of meat cat up befbse theai, or 
a pipe already filled, waiting impatiently for the sunset gun to 
give the signal for action. Some of them even go so far as 
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to light their pipes in anticipatioBy so as not to defer the 
blissful enjoymeirt a single nnnnent kmger 'dian necessary. 
The little galleries of the minarets are iHaminated as evening 
sets in, and the interior of the mosques brilliantly lighted up. 
After the religious services are over, the people give them* 
selves up for the remainder of the night to eating, drinking, 
smolung, and various amusements, until the daylight breaks in 
upon their festivities ; they then betake themselves to rest, and 
sleep and lounge away the time until afternoon, when they 
"begin to stir about again and put themselves in readiness for 
another night's banqueting. So that the Ramazan is in fact 
a Carnival rather than a Lent, and the seemingly grievous 
penance which the Musstdmans are obliged to undergo, is 
nothing more than a reversion of the order of nature, and a 
substitution of night for day. Upon the poorer classes, 
bowever, who are obliged to labour during the day, the pro- 
hibition falls sometimes with intolerable severity; for though 
oppressed with fatigue and suffocating with thirst, they are 
not allowed even to cool their tongues with a drop of water, 
unless, as an atonement for every such profane indulgence, 
tkey observe another day at some more convenient season. 
The only privation which is a real grievance to the rich, is 
diat of tobacco— « privation with which every habitual 
smoker wHl know how to sympathize. To comply with this 
part of the injunction requires the utmost exercise of religious 
fortitude ; it is the severest trial to which the faith of the 
pious Moslem can be subjected. If the prophet had only 
left him his darling chibouk^ he could bear all the rest with 
unmurmuring patience; but to be denied for twelve long 
hours of each succeeding day, the chief solace and enjoy- 
ment of his life — 

" tfawa, whers he iuu gansred up Att Iwart ! 

Where either he must live, or bear no life ; 
The fountain fh)in the which his current runs, 
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Or else driee np ; to be discaided thence! 
t urn thy complexion there ! 
Patience, thou yoong and roee-lipped cherubim ; 
Ay, there, look grim as hell !" 

One evening during the Ramazan we formed a par^ of 
Franks, and took a long ramble through Turk-town, to ob- 
serve the singular fashions of the season. We went in the 
first place itito a pastry shop, and tasted a variety of rich 
cakes dripping with oil and honey, which are peculiar to this 
period of alternate fasting and feasting, and are esteemed a 
great delicacy among the Turks. To Christian stomachs, 
however, a viler compound could hardly be offered. After 
performing extensive experiments in the pastry and confec- 
tionary shops, and admiring the voraci^ with which the hun- 
gry Mussulmans gulped down the nauseating dainties, we di- 
rected our steps to one of the principal mosques, in hopes of 
obtaining some insight into its occult mysteries. It was 
wrapped in such a blaze of light, that it seemed for a moment 
to be on fire, as we suddenly entered the square in firoht of it. 
The people were just conung out from the closing prayer of 
the day, and we soon found ourselves entangled in the midst 
of the crowd. Many a dark and lowering look was cast to- 
wards us, and we were not without some apprehension of be- 
ing mobbed ; for it is so unusual for the Turks to see a Frank 
in their quarter at night, that our appearance at such an hour 
about the purlieus of a mosque very naturally attracted a 
great deal of notice, and excited some unpleasant suspicions. 
While we were in this situation, three or four uncouth looking 
fellows came up to us, and to our great surprise offered to 
show us the interior of the mosque, assuring us that we might 
enter it without apprehension. It was a tempting offer, and 
we were disposed at first to avail ourselves of it ; but our 
Dragoman was of opinion, that the object of these courteous 
gentlemen was merely to extort money or perhaps lead us into 
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a snare, and that we should at all events be liable to be spit 
upon, or have our hats knocked off, or to be insulted in some 
way or other, by some fanatical Imam or Dervis. We con- 
cluded, therefore, to forego the gratification, and withdrew to 
a coffee-house, where we beheld one of the most characteris- 
tic scenes that could be imagined. The room was surrounded 
by silent and almost motionless figures, seated cross-legged 
upon straw mats, each with a long diibouk extended before 
him, which formed his sole amusement and engrossed his 
whole attention. As they sat luxuriating in the delicious va- 
pour, which they sucked in with new delight in consequence 
of their long privation, they scarcely deigned to raise their 
eyes, even to see a party of CHoohts intrude upon their reve- 
ries. We each took a pipe and a cup of coffee, and joined in 
the sober diversions of the place. A jolly old grey-beard, 
whom one of our party recognised as ci-devant Janizary to 
the English Embassy, politely handed us his tobacco pouch 
to fill our pipes, and even condescended to salute us when we 
took our leave. The rest of the company were too deeply 
engaged, and too thorough-bred Moslems withal, to bestow 
the least notice upon a pack of vile Christian dogs. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



It is indeed surprising, in view of die notorioug fanatiycUm 
and bigotry of the Turks, to observe the degree of toleration 
which they extend towards other religimis, particularly at 
Smyrna, Greeks, Catholics, Armenians, Jews, all have their 
own places of worship-<-not covertly or in a corner, but openly 
and boldly— large and elegant churches sumptuously adorned, 
and displaying the various ensigns of their respective creeds. 
The Catholics ring their bells — ^a sound most odious to Turk- 
ish ears, and even parade the streets with their processions, as 
in other countries. I saw two Catholic funerals while. I was at 
Smyrna ; one of a young woman, the other of an infant. The 
corpses were gaily dressed, and carried on coudies decorated 
with flowers and ribands ; the priests were in their sacerdotal 
robes, bearing crucifixes and lighted candles, and chanting 
aloud the funeral service as they marched along the streets ; 
and the whole ceremony was conducted with as much ** pomp 
and circumstance" as in Spain or Italy. The haughty Mos- 
lems even stepped respectfully aside to let the processions pass. 
In short, so long as the Giaour does not intrude upon the 
devotions of the faithful, or ofiend in any manner their pride 
or religious scruples,*-«o long as he shows a proper respect 
to the turban, and quietly attends to his own concerns, — and 
so long as he pays well for the privileges which he enjoys,— 
whether he be Christian, Jew, or Pagan, he may follow his 
own religion without molestation : he may worship God or 
Mammon, Gog or Magog, Saint Peter or the Panagia^ and 
no questions asked. The fact is, the Turks have long since 
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learned, that to attempt to convert all mankind to the faith of 
the Prophet, by violent measures, would be only keeping them- 
selves perpetually in hot water, without gaining their object : 
instead, therefore, of quarrelling with the consciences of the 
heretics and unbeUevers with whom they come in contact, they 
find it more to their interest to let them have their own way, and 
choose the road to perdition if they think proper, contenting 
themselves the meanwhile with merely exacting a toll for the 
privilege of passing by. 

This liberty, which is enjoyed at Smyrna, is not confined to 
the concerns of reli^on. Every person, to whatever sect or 
nation he may belong, may live as he pleases, go where he 
pleases, and amuse himself as he pleases. The Christians and 
Moslems mix widi each other freely in the streets, in the bazars, 
and on the promenades ; and it is not uncommon even to see 
a Crreek and a Turk chatting together as ikmiSarly as if they 
were the best friends in the world. One may walk the streets 
with safety at all hours of die night, unarmed and alone : the 
only necessary companion is a lantern, an instrument wUch 
every honest man carries, and without which there would be 
danger of being arrested by the night patrol, and laid in limbo 
until morning. There is probably not a city in Christendom, 
where a man would be more secure firom injury in going 
abroad at night, than in Smyrna. Murders or robberies in 
the streets are seldom heard of: more no doubt are committed 
than are ever heard of, but the probability is, that they are 
not in fact of frequent occurrence. The reason of this is the 
certainty of punishment: an ofiender cannot here escape 
through the loop-holes of ^he law ; no technical formalities are 
necessary to convict him ; even suspicion passes for proof, and 
innocent or guihy, if circumstances make against him, the 
unhappy culprit is hurried away to a speedy and exemplary 
punishment. There is moreover no censorship of the press at 
Smyrna, — ^no prohibition' of foreign publications ; the gatettes 
and periodicals of Europe, and even Bibles and Christian 
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tracts, circulate nnobstnicted through the city ; die Turks, 
good simple souls! apprehending no danger but from the 
visible weapons of material force, and never troubling them- 
selves much about any measures <^ defence against so harmless 
an enemy as a few leaves of printed paper. The Franks have 
a large and elegant ca$ino^ containing a splendid ball-room, 
together with card, billiard, reading, and drawing rooms, 
which are surpassed by few establishments of the kind in 
Europe. Both Franks and Grreeks indulge without restraint in 
the gaieties of the carnival, the haughty and phlegmatic sons 
of Mahomet even condescending to be amused by their buf* 
fooneries. During the carnival of 1828, a party of Greeks, 
having indulged rather too freely in the ChrisUan*$ deUght^ 
dressed themselves up as some of the rebel diieftains of their 
nation, and marching to the palace of the Pasha, began to 
dance and sing under his windows. His excellency, instead 
of flogging them for their impudence, only laughed at their 
humour and threw them a handftd of money. 

Unhappily, however, the Greeks of Smyrna have not 
always experienced this indulgent treatment. In the summer 
and autumn of 1821, that year of dreadftd memory, when they 
were so severely punished for the rising of their brethren in 
the Morea, they teamed, to their long and bitter agony, the 
little dependence that could be placed upon Turkish justice 
and loving kindness. The horrors of that awful period are 
enough to ** make each particular hair stand on end," at the^ 
bare recollection. The signal for slaughter, which had been 
given at Constantinople by the murder of the venerable 
Patriarch and other leading men, was eageriy obeyed at 
Smyrna, and the streets of that devoted city ran for weeks 
with Christian and innocent blood. The defenceless Greeks 
were shot or cut down in the streets and in their dwellings, 
and many of the young women and children whose beauty 
saved them from death, after suffering all manner of indignity, 
were dragged away and sold into slavery. Day after day the 
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Streets were strewed with mangled and weltering corpses, 
which were frequently left apon the spot where they fell, to 
putrify or be devoured by dogs. The Captain of an American 
vessel which happened to be here at tht; time informed me, 
that as he was walking out one morning, during a period of 
momentaiy tranquillity, he saw a Turk draw his pistol, and 
deliberately shoot through the head a poor Greek who was 
about to pass him ; he was so near the spot where the revolting 
deed was perpetrated, that his clothes were bespattered with 
the brains of the unhappy victim. A number of millers, who 
had secreted themselves in their mills, were dragged forth from 
their lurking-places, ti^, thrown alive into the water, and 
then pelted with stones. The struggle was short with all of 
them but one, who held out for a long time, and seemed to, 
defy all the hellish cruelty of his murderers. Having suffi- 
ciently enjoyed the torments of their floundering prey, and 
becoming at length impatient for his death, they finally sent 
in a Jew to cut his throat and to complete their savage 
triumph. By night as w ell as by day, the insatiate fiends 
carried on the horrid butchery ; even the stillness of midnight 
was firequently awakened by the cries and shrieks of the flying 
Greeks, and the report of guns and pistols fired at them by 
dieir blood-thirsty pursuers. Hundreds of the persecuted 
wretches fled for protection into the court-yards of the Frank 
merchants, who generously aflTorded the poor fugitives an 
asylum, at the sacrifice of their own comfort, and even at the 
risk of their lives. Being cut ofi*from all communication with 
the markets, except at great hazard, they were oftentimes 
sorely pressed for food to support these numerous and sudden 
accessions to their families. The wives and children of ttie 
Frtoks, and also of the wealthy Greeks, were deposited for 
safety on board of the shipping in the harbour. Here also 
the suffering was immense ; in one smaD vessel, in which three 
or four hundred persons were crowded together, the plague 
bfoke out, and in all of them the greatest distress prevailed, in 
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consequence of tfieir confined rituation and die fUfficnlty e( 
obtaining provisions. They were saved from absolute faoninei 
by tbe occasional supplies wMcb the boato from the shon 
were able to fiimish them ; but this was an extremely hasard- 
ons and desperate undertaking, for the boatmen were some* 
times shot before they conld reach the vessels. 

It is a remarkable fact, that amid all these scenes of con- 
fnston and bloodshed, the persons of the Franks were mii* 
fbrmly respected : the only foreigner diat was killed was a 
German, who was accidently shot by a ball intended for a 
Greek. A very singular instance may be mentioned, to show 
the fear of the Turks to molest the Franks. A Greek was 
diased through the street, and ran behind an Englishman : 
his pursuer came up foaming with rage, and told die English* 
man to stand aside that he might shoot die dog : the nobk^ 
hearted Briton, knowing that the life of the poor Greek Iras 
in his hands, resolutely refused to obey, and maintained Ms 
position undaunted, notwithstanding the imminent danger to 
which it exposed him. The infuriated Turk, diough dins 
provokingly disappointed of his prey, merely discharged the 
usual epithets of Karata^ Ky&pec^ andOfaoKr, (pnnp,dog, and 
infidel,) thrust his pistol into his beh, and strode away to seek 
some other victim. In case, however, of another massacre, 
the Turks would probably not be so careiul to discriminate 
between Greeks and Franks. Much apprehension was enter- 
tained indeed, among the European residents, after the battle 
of Navarino : there were strong indications of some violent 
commotion, and the maintenance of tranquillity was no doubt 
attributable to the number of ships of war lying in the har- 
bo^r. A great deal of uneasiness was also felt while the siege 
of Scio was pending ; for it was feared that if the Turks 
should be driven from the island, they would wreak their bCnd 
vengeance once more upon Smyrna. 

Besides this constant exposure to the fury of popular excite- 
ment, there are several other considerations, which show the 
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pcecariou temre by which the Christbns in general, and e^ 
pecially the Greeks, enfoy their preeent tranquillityi and the 
sniaU amount of real liberty which they possess, under the 
appearance of the most ample license. The hanUdk^ or capi^ 
tation-tax, which Uie ragahi pay to the Porte, is not in itself 
a very grievous burden, but a thousand extraordiaary contri" 
batioos are levied upon them without mercy, whenever an oc- 
caaon ofiers. A Pasha, finr instance, hints to his Grecian 
subjects, that he has taken a fancy to a certain house or garden : 
they know tao well the consequences of misunderstanding die 
hint, to refusea moment to obey it* He tells them he wants a 
certain number of sailors for the Grand Signi<Mr to equip his 
fleet : they nrast not only furnish the complement of men, but 
mast send them to Coiistantino(rie at their own expense. The 
paor Greek, whether he wishes to build a house, or open a 
shop, or keep a boat, or bury a friend, — ^in short, whatever he 
does beyond the ordinary actions of eating, drinking, and 
s l eepi ng, he must first buy a Hoense of the government* For 
die toleration of his religion he is obliged to pay an exorbi- 
tant sum, m the shape of indirect and incidental expenses : he 
cannot even build a little chapel, or repair an oM one, without 
purchasing the privilege at an oppressive price* The most 
tespeclful deference, atid the most implicit submission are re* 
quired of him, to the haughty caprice of the favoured sons of 
the I^rophet, who take advantage of their prerogative in prac- 
tismg upon the unresisting rajfok a multitude of impositions 
and abuses* A very short residence in Smyrna will bring 
under the notice of every observant stranger, the most outra- 
geous instances of petty tyranny and unfeeling cruelty on the 
part of the Turks towards the defenceless Greeks and Jews* 

The Franks are exempt from many of these abuses, but 
diey*are peculiarly exposed to the brutal msolence of the 
Turkish rabble and soldiery. An American, gendeman re- 
lated to me, that as he was once walking in the outskirts of 
the city, he was, without any provocation, assailed with stones 
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by a party of young vagabonds, and obliged to run for his 
Kfe.* On another occasion, as he was riding on horseback 
with a friend, a gang of soldiers who were sitting by the side 
of the street stopped them as they came up, pulled them vio* 
lently from their horses, and made them walk by in token of 
submissive respect ; for nothing galls the pride of a Mussul- 
man more severely, than to see a Oiaaur mounted on a fine 
horse. Another gentleman informed me that he tiras one day 
riding out, and in turning a comer came suddenly upon a 
party of Turks. They were terribly enraged at being thus 
unceremoniously jostled by an infidel handsomely mounted, 
and accordingly seized his bridle, and began to beat him most 
unmercifully. After sufiering patiently for some momentSi 
and finding them not disposed to desist, he suddenly clapped 
spurs to his horse, broke loose from their grasp, and effected 
his escape in safety, though not without considerable injury 
fix>m the blows which he had received. For a Christian to 
attempt to defend himself in such cases, would only be heaping 
coals of fire upon his head: non-resistance and passive obedi- 
ence are virtues which it is absolutely necessary for him to 
practise, if he wishes to escape without more serious injury 
than a few bumps and bruises. The EngUsh Consul was 
once assaulted in a similar manner. He went immediately to 
the Pasha, represented the circumstances of the outrage, and 



* Throwing stones at a Frank is a fkvourite anrasement with the 
Mahometan boys, and may be considered as indicative of the principlea 
instiUed into them by their elders. I was myself attacked in this man- 
ner at Gallipolis in the Dardanelles, in company with an Austrian gen- 
tleman who sailed in the same vessel with me for Constantinople. We 
were walking leisurely along the road, when a set of little torbaned 
devils, who were playing with great gravity within a short distaooe of 
us, suddenly set up a shout of Oiaour ! — and let fly at us a tremendous 
volley of stones. We were obliged to retreat backwards, dodging the 
dangerous missiles as they flew swiftly by us, until we had escaped be- 
yond their reach. 
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threatened to quit the place at once, if the ringleader in the 
affinr wa»not brought np and punished in his presence. The 
Pasha regretted exceedingly that such an indignity should 
hare been offered hiin« but attempted to put him off by sayuig 
that *^ he (fidnH know the offender." *«But I know him/' 
said die Consul. '' But it will be impossible to find him," re- 
{died the Pasha. ** Tou must send a party of soldiers to hunt 
him up," insisted the resolute Englishman. The Pasha's 
pride DOW began to rise, and he refiised to interfere in the 
matter, pretending, as before, that the search would be fruit* 
less. ** Give me a file of soldiers, and I'll find him," said the 
importunate Consul. This was at length acceded to — the 
man was found — ^and brought np before the Pasha. His Ex- 
cellency administered to him a severe reprimand, and assured 
ibe Consul, that he should receive the punishment which he 
deserved. But this would not satisfy the insulted and aggrieved 
Englishman ; he insisted that the chastisement should be in- 
iicted on the spot, and actnaOy persevered, until he saw the 
offender soundly flogged in his presence. If it had been any 
other person but one in an official station like the Consul, he 
might afe weO have sued the clouds for damages committed by 
the lightning, as to have attempted to obtain any reparation 
for the injury which he had sustained. 

These are a few instances, among many which might be 
mentioned, to show the condition of the Christians at' Smyrna, 
where they probably enjoy greater privileges and greater se- 
curity, than in any other part of the Ottoman empire. Add 
to all this the grievances which they suffer in common with the 
Turks themselves, — vexatious imposts, the insolence and par- 
tiality of office, the want of fixed laws and *a well organised 
administration of justice, and the consequent insecurity of life 
and property,— and we shall find their apparent liberty to be 
nothing' more than a name, and their real condition to be no 
other than that of the most humiliating vassalage. 

38 
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Strange as it may seenit it is neverChdess very much liie 

fashion for the Frank residents and natire Catholics to knd 

the honour, generosity, magnanimity, politeness, and hos|H- 

tality of the Turks, in order to degrade the Chreeks by the 

contrast The former of these two classes of deturmuwd 

PAifo-2Wii hate the Greeks, becanse they are their rivals in 

trade and generally contrive to get the better at them by 

superior industiy and frugality, and perhaps less scrapnkNia 

honesty; the latter are influenced by religious animoiitjv 

frequently combined with other causes. Since the breaki«|f 

out of the revolution, this admiration of the Turks and conco^ 

mitant hostility towards the Greeks have ran veiy high, in 

consequence of the impedhnents in the way ot commerce mod 

the disturbances of the public tranquillity, which the loag^ 

protracted war has occasicmed* The merchants, seeing i 

trade obstructed and their safety endangered, and a 

commercial nation preparing to enter the field of competition 

with them, are very naturally diqiosed to regard the Gredam 

contest with an evil eye, and corse the Greeks as the.andion 

of all their troubles ; more willing to see a whok peopk 

fiirever. enslaved, than to lose a patA of their accustomed 

gmns. This selfish calculation is strongly seconded by that 

singular proneness of human nature, to despise the weak and 

to respect the strong*-*to view with unjust contempt the timid, 

abject slave, and to admire the imposing dignity of the tyrant 

kHrd. To give an idea of the extravagance to which this 

Mind and absurd partiality for the Turks somedmes proceeda, 

and of the spvit which prompts and ibsters it, it will be suii- 

cient to notice the qiinions of an American gentleman, long 

established at Smyrna, and one of the most wealthy and 

respected among the foreign residents. This gentleman, (I 

bkuh to mention it,) during a conversation one day on the 

Crreek and Turidsh character, avowed to me his smcere and 

deliberate belief, that the hmer classes of the Turks in Sniynia 

were better clad, better fed, and better educated,~that they 
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! a more moraly amiable, and etliottble people, than the 
tame dassesof the inhabitants of Phikdelpfaia, his native city, 
and that the Tnrkiah laws and administratioii of justice, and 
more particularly their criminal system, were more equitable, 
aaore reasonable, and more salutary and efflcacioos in their 
operation, than those of his own country ! The same gMitle- 
aan, as a natural and necessaiy consequence of his excessive 
partiality for the Turks, was actuated by a bitter and impla- 
cable hatred of the Greeks ; the very name of a Greek was 
gall and wormwood to him ; he. could scarcely speak of them 
witboat getting into a rage ; he denounced them as an infamous 
and irreclaimable race, fit only for bondage; and, in the 
enthusiasm cf bis virtuous abhorrence, very piously and hu- 
manely deprecated the success of their accursed rebellion ! I 
Icaive these opinions, without note or comment, to speak their 
own extravagance and absurdity. 

Before dismissing this subject, it is important to observe, 
Aat the GreeJu of Smyrna, and those of Asia Minor general^, 
ate among the worst of the species, hardly deserving indeed of 
the name ; full of the petty vices of trade, and more ignorant 
aad more debased, in consequence of bein^ more oppressed, 
tban their European brethren. From these mongrel and 
degraded Greeks very many persons form their estimate of the 
national character : captains and supercargoes of merchant 
vessek, naval officers, and many others, who happen to visit 
Smyrna or some other sea-port, taking their cue from what 
they hear among the Frank residents, and setting oat there- 
fore upon their observations with their prejudices strongly 
excifed, eagerly join in the general cry against the despised 
and persecuted Greeks. I have known persons of this descrip- 
tiim, who, after passing a few days among the peddling and 
pettifogging shopkeepers of Smyrna, without ever having set 
foot in Greece, or so much as seen a Greek proper, would 
talk about the character of the people generaHy , with as much 
confidence as if they had spent their lives amongst them. The 
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amtfaority of such persons may perhaps be.entidied to 
respect, so far as their observations have extended ; but Aey 
are no more competent to pronounce upon the national cha- 
racter of the Greeks, than a Frenchman who had merely been 
in America, would be to pass judgment upon that of the 
English. 

For my own part, I am na partial admirer of the moral 
character of the Crreeks ; neither do I hold that every Tuifk 
must of necessity be a monster devoid of all human sensibilitf ; 
but when a comparison is instituted between the two nations, 
and tfie question arises, with which of them we shall tolist oar 
sympathies and good wishes, it seems to me unaccountable 
bow any imprejudiced man can a moment hesitate to give the 
preference to the former. The Moslems, it is true, are 
entitled to the pruse of possessmg some noble and admiiabie 
qualities ; but their ferocious and intolerant spirit, encouraged 
and even enjoined by their religion, — ^their haughty pride and 
insolence towards other nations, — ^and the savage cruehy 
which they have displayed in all their wars, — are certainly 
more than a sufficient set-off for all their virtues. At the 
same time however it must be admitted, that their ferocity and 
cruelty are vastly magnified in the minds of the ignorant and 
vulgar, who fancy a Turk to be a sort of cannibal, forever 
raging with the thirst of Christian blood, and ready to glut 
his passion at every opportunity which occurs. In times of 
ordinary peace and tranquillity, he is as quiet, inoffensive, and 
sometimes as good-natured an animal, as any in the world : 
but once excite him— once rouse him to wrath, and he is a 
wild beast-— ^^ a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour,'* 
and tearing and rending without mercy, wherever he can find 
a prey. But are not the Greeks, it may be asked, equally 
cruel and sanguinary ? Are not the excesses committed by 
them at Monembasia, at Tripolitza, at Hydra, and at Athens, 
as flagrant outrages as any charged upon the Turks? It 
cannot be denied, that in the instances above mentioned they 
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#ere guilty of the most revolting and diflgracefbl acts of 
ernelty ; but these cruelties, let it be borne in mind, were 
mere retidiations on the part*of men who were stung to mad* 
ness by recent outrages of the same kind committed upon 
diem by their enemies, and spurred on to revenge by ages of 
insufferable violence and oppression* The Greeks were the 
provoked and exasperated party, and could plead the multi- 
tude of their wrongs to palliate the sternness of their retribution. 
Not the best disciplined army in Europe could have been 
restrained,, with the murder of their fathers and brothers, the 
rape of their wives and sisters, and the captivity of thm chil- 
dren, fresh in their recollection. The Turks, on the other 
hand, were the injurers and oppressors, and could urge no 
such plea to justify their barbarous atrocities : whatever they 
Hd was in the spirit of cold-blooded and wanton cruelty. 
There is another distinction, moreover, which it b important 
to observe : aQ the excesses with which the Greeks are charge- 
able, were perpetrated by the inflamed populace and soldiery, 
in the heat of phrensied excitement, without the participation, 
and in spite of the fervent remonstrances and expostulations, of 
their leaders : whereas in most of the massacres committed by 
die Turks, their rulers and leaders were the instigators, di- 
rectors, and partakers, — and the executioners were in sopoe 
instances even set on to the bloody work by the «Kpress. 
command, or with the secret connivance and approbation, of 
the Sultan aind his Divan.* 



* The massacre of Scio, for instance, in which the Capitan Pasha 
acted the part of Batcher in Chief. '* That the whole of this terrific 
drama," says Mr. Blaqoiere, *' had been got np at Constantinople, a 
variety of concunent circumstances tend to prove beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. When the messenger who announced the descent from 
Samos reached the capital, it was decided in ftdl divan, that the Capitan 
Pasha, whose preparation^ were still incomplete, should sail with all 
possible despatch, and take such measiires with the people of Scio, as 
woold effectually prevent their joining the confederation. All the 
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.A word or two nowt in ooncliiAicMi of Ibb ralgectt on liie 
boasted virtues of the Turks; their brutal and disgusting 
▼ices must needs be passed over in siknce. for they are such sis 
decency forbids even to name. As to their honesty and ho- 
noar, it is probably a fact, that in matters of trade they are 
more plain-dealingi (because more stupid,) and more punctual 
in fulfilling their engagements, than almost any other people ; 
but in their public capacity, they have ever been notorious Cmt 
their bare-faced infiraction of treaties, and thdr unprincipled 
violation of the most solemn promises and stipulations** They 



most opulent Sciote merchantfl, resident in the capital, were st the 
same time seized and thrown into priion u hostages. The fate of 
these nnfoitiinate penons leaves no room whatever to donht, that the 
proceedings at 8cio were ftdly approved of at Constaatinople ; for if 
was immediately after the arrival of the Capitan Pasha in the fomor 
place, and when the steps he had taken must have been known, that the 
whole of them were impaled alive, by a mandate from the Sultan him- 
self.'* In the famous HaHsherif, or proclamation, of Dec. 20th, 1827, 
Mahmoud coolly remarks, in speaking of the breaking out of the Greek 
fevolt, ^' the necessary measures were immediately taken st Gonstaali- 
aople;" (alluding to the bloody massacre which took fdaeeO ^tho 
schemes which these fellows had projected against the Ottoman empirs 
were frustrated, and by putting to the sword a large portion of the 
insurgents of the Morea, Negropont, Haivali, Missalonghi, Athens, 
and other places on the continent, the greater part of them were 
secured." 

* The present Sultan makes no secret of his di^eity in ths nego- 
tiations with Russia preceding the late war. The following extraor- 
dinary passage, in which he plainly confesses his intention to deceive, 
]s*extracted from the same Haiiaketif refered to in the preceding 
note. ** Having firom the beginning understood the intention of ths 
Franks, and knowing well that the answer to those prepositions" (in 
relation to the pacification of Greece) '*muBt finally be given sword 
in hand, the Sublime Porte, in order not to disturb the repose of ths 
Mussulmans, cad to make at the eaaae time the neeeum^ pr e paratimu 
for war, eought to gain time and to bring tnlo operation att her 
meane ofd^eneot hygi9tng eaHefactory amwere and heidmg H^/teiai 
eoitferencee. Noiwithstaading, that these prepositions were so dis. 
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are also equally notorious fi>r tbe gross vetiality and corrup- 
tion which pervades all ranks and gradations of office throughout 
the empire, from the meanest Kadi or tide-waiter of the customs 
up to the Grand • Turk himself. As to their hospitality, one 
of their virtues which has been the most puffsd and vaunted,' 
it is very questionable, whether, so far at least as it is extended 
to infidels, it does not spring from a selfish motive— the hope 
of receiving an adeqcjpte remuneradon. From their known 
contempt of Christians, and the precepts of thejr religion re- 
specting them, it is difficult to believe that any act of kind- 
ness towards them, except in some individual cases, is prompt- 
ed by a generous and dismterested feeling. But even allow- 
ing them to be as hospitable and as honest as they are repre- 
sented, are these solitary virtues a sufficient compensation for 
an their brutal and degrading vices ? It is really astonMiing 
to see Franks, after being despised, insulted, spit upon, 
pelted with stones, stigmatised with the opprobrious names of 
dog, infidel, and others too indecent to mention, jostled and 
looked down upon with contempt by the common street por- 
ters, those mere beasts of burden, stiO upholding the noble* 
ness, the generosity, and the magnanimity of their insolent 



gracefiil and so prerjudicial to the interests of the OttomaB empire sad 
the lialianietaii aatioo, even duriog the past year, slthougk the pre- 
posteious temis proposed by Russia at Ackerman witb respect to in- 
denmities, sad particularly in relation to the Servians, were not of 
such a nature as to be accepted, the Sublime Porte adhered to them 
against her will, in order to conform to the urgency of the moment^ 
and to save the Mussulman nation untU m more favourable opj^ortunity 
ahouUt mrive.** So also m another place. '' Now it \b evident, thai 
iihoMoniybeemiogmn Hme untU eprmg, that the Sublime Porte bar 
proceeded smieably, as well. in the messages seat, as in the confe* 
ranees held* and that she has more than once informed the Ministefi, 
that whenever the Greeks wodd submit they should ebt<dn full and 
entire amnestft and that aU their goods and poaseanons should be re- 
stored to them," d^. 
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oppte^Mon and implacable enemies. It cannot be becanee 
they sittcerely love the Turks, but because they hale the 
Greeks. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Impellbd by an ardent desire to behold, though but for a 
moment, the illustrious cit^ of Constantine, and the magnifi-* 
cent seat of Mahometan power, I resolved at all hazards to 
gratify my curiosity, although the transactions in wluch I had 
recently been engaged in Greece, and the troubles which 
threatened the capital in prospect of the approaching rupture 
with Russia, combined to deter me from the undertaking. A 
fine Austrian vessel happened most opportunely to be on the 
point of sailing, and it was impossible to resist the temptation. 
I accordingly fordfied my passport with the signatures of the 
Austrian and American Consuls, and casting behind me all 
doubts and apprehensions, on the 22d of March set sail for 
tke greai cUjf.* 

A strong southerly breeie bore us rapidly down the gulf^ 
and past the majestic island of Lesbos or Mitylene, the birth* 
place of Alcaeus and Sappho, and the momiug after our de- 
parture we found ourselves between Tenedos and the plain of 



* The Greeks, when speakiiig of going to Constantinople, always say 
** <;r nf9 itixtf** — to the city. Hence probably Utambaul or StMnbauit 
the Turkish appellation of the place. The expression •<« t«v wrixn being 
in such common use, might ve|y naturally have been mistaken for the 
name of the city, and being pronounced eee teen Mtn, might easily 
have been corrupted into letambaul. 
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Troy. I longed devoudy for a head wind (a thing whieh 
commonly requires no praying for) to arrest our course, and 
afford us an opportunity of landing upon the glorious scene 
of the Iliad ; but the same officious breeze which had followed 
us all the way from Smyrna, unseasonably propitious ! still 
continued to blow most pertinaciously directly up the Dar- 
danelles, and compelled us to forego the satisfaction of tread- 
ing in the footsteps of Achilles, and Ajax, and Diomede, and 
Ulysses, and the other renowned heroes, who wrangled, and 
clamoured, and strutted, and immortalised themselves before 
the walls of " wide-extended Troy." A few classic raptures 
might however be pardonable, even in enjoying a passing 
glance over a scene which summons up so many thrilling and 
inspiring associations. At the sight of the spot where << Ilium 
was," — ^the region pre-eminently set apart and consecrated to 
the Epic Muse, what ravishing sensations involuntarily rise up 
in the mind of the beholder ! He seems, as it were, to realize 
a delightful dream ; to commune face to face with the immortal 
bard, whose genius he before contemplated in distant admira- 
tion ; and to see the heroes of the Iliad lingering in ghostly 
forms around the still existing monuments erected over their 
ashes.* But how strikingly has the scene changed since the 
days of which Homer sings ! The city of Troy has disap- 
peared so entirely, that the most laborious researches have 
been unable even to ascertain its site with any accuracy ; and 
the realm of old Priam is now overgrown with oaks, and un- 
frequented, except by the few merchant vessels which resort 



'*' Id sailing along the coast of Troy, a number of large tumuli are 
visible, which are universaUy supposed to be sepolchral mounds. Two 
on the Sigean promontory (now known by the name of Cape Janizary) 
have been called the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus. Another on 
the Rhflstean promontory, is called, and with good reason, according 
to Dr. Clarke, the tomb of Ajax. 

39 
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thither occarionally to take in cnrgoet of valonia fi>r 
Europe. 

'* Stnnge transmutotioii of all homui thin^ !" 

Where the Grecian heroes went for glory and revenge, the 
money-seeking race of the present day now go for acorn cups ! 

Amid all the revolutions, however, of three thousand years, 
the grand and prominent features of the surrounding scenery, 
— the sea, the mountains, and the islands, have probably re- 
mained unchanged. Mount Ida, with its glittering summit of 
snow, which bounds the eastern horizon, — Tenedos, with its 
low vine-covered hills, — Lemnos, where Vulcan fell when the 
Father of the gods kicked him from the skies, — and the lofty 
Imbros, with the cloud-capped peaks of the still loftier Samo- 
thracia peering majestically over its head, — ^these, it is reason- 
able to believe, have passed the ordeal of ages unaltered ; 
such as the eyes of Homer beheld them,' we behold them still. 

A few hours after passing Tenedos, we began to stem the 
swift-rolling current of " the «ift* Hellespont/* The mouth 
of the strait is guarded by two large castles, one on the 
European and the other on the Asiatic side, which were built, 
as Tournefort informs us, by Mahomet IV. in 1659, to defend 
bis fleet against the incursions of the Venetians. These ca^ 
ties present an imposing and formidable aspect, but their dis- 
tance from each other (the entrance of the strait being upwards 
of four miles wide) renders them nearly harmless, at least in 
the hands of the Turks. In the afternoon we reached the 
old castles of the Dardanelles, from which the channel derives 



* The epithet #AM'^(comiiioiily tranfllated broai) which Homer ip> 
pliM te the Hellespont, and which commentatom have fonnd it so dif- 
ficult to reconcile with the actual width of the strait, Mr. Walpole con- 
tends, in hifl MS. journal quoted by Dr. Clarke, should be rendered smk; 
producing several instances of the use of the word in this sense by 
other writers. 
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its name. They stand opposite to each other, at a point where 
the strait becomes contracted to the breadth of about a mile. 
In the rear of each of them is a considerable town* It is in 
these castles that the famous brome cannon, the largest in the 
world, are kept. Tremendous as they are, however, they 
proved of little avail against the daring bravery of admiral 
Duckworth, who forced the passage with a British squadron 
in 1807, and burned the Turkish fleet at Nagara, about three 
miles farther up the straits. Other fortifications have been 
erected unce that period at sh<Mrt distances from each other, 
and no less than eight large and superb white castles now ap- 
pear in sight at once, standing out upon the principal head- 
lands, and presenting a 001^ d^cnl which has probably nothing 
comparable to it in the world, excepting in the Thracian Bos- 
phorus. Notwithstanding, however, all these mighty prepara- 
tions for defence, it is extremely questionable, whether, in Turk- 
ish hands, they would oppose any effectual reastance to a judi- 
ciously arranged and well managed fleet, sailing with afavoura- 
ble wind. The following occurrences, which seem almost 
incredible, but which may be relied upon as authentic, will 
serve to illustrate in some measure the strength of the Darda- 
nelles, and the skill of the Turks in the use of artillery. 

About a month before our passage through the straits, 
a small Russian merchant vessel stole away from Constanti- 
nople, having on board a large number of Armenian Catho- 
lics, whom the Sultan, in order to get possession of their 
money, had arbitrarily ordered away. into some remote part 
of Anatolia, and who, to prevent the tyrant's designs, had 
secretly embarked their moveable property, and resolved 
upon the desperate expedient of attempting to run through 
the Dardanelles without the requisite passport* On arriving 
within a short distance of the castle where the visit of inspec- 
tion is usually made, the vessel hauled up her courses and 
tacked about from side to side as if endeavouring to lie to, 
Suffering herself all the while to drift down along with the cur- 
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rent as rapidly as possible. The visiting officer, who had ap- 
proached her very nearly, perceiving sometiiing suspicions in 
her movements, and imagining that all was not right, became 
alarmed and hesitated to board her. The captain urged lum 
very warmly to come on board, but his suspicions were only 
confirmed, and he began to pull for the castle.* The garri* 
son, who had been anxious spectators of what was passing, 
seeing their commander returning in trepidation without per- 
forming the visit, and the vessel fast drifting by without obey- 
ing the signals that were made for her to heave to, could no 
longer mistake her intentions, and accordingly opened upon 
her their batteries. Finding it too late for stratagem, she 
now threw ofi* the mask, and spreading every sail to the breece, 
made the best of her way down the channel, tiirough a shower 
of balls sufficient to have sunk a fleet Nearly one hundred 
shot were fired at her, only three or four of which struck her ; 
and even these did not inffict upon her any very material 
damage. The only person injured on board was a female 
passenger, who, happening to stand in the way of an immense 
ball, had the upper half of her body completely shot away. 
The fugitive vessel, after escaping thus miraculously firom the 
fire of the casdes, was met some miles below by a Turkish 
Admiral, who was cruising at the time near the mouth of the 
straits, and who, on hearing the cannonading above, repaired 
with all haste to the spot ; but never dreaming that a paltry 
merchantman could have been the occasion of all the uproar, 
he suflered her to pass on unmolested. The casties *^ shot in 
each other's mouths" and battered each other terribly ; inso- 
much that a fortnight after the afiair was consumed in repairing 
damages. In one of them a gun burst and killed three men, 



* It was probably the plan of the Russians to detain the officer until 
they had passed all danger, and then to set him ashore ; for they knew 
that the castles would never fire upon them so long as he was on board. 
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the tompion having been inadvertently left in the muzsley in 
the hurry and confusion of the moment. The towns along 
the shores of the Dardanelles were thrown into the greatest^ 
consternation, the people imagining that the allied fleet was 
attempting to force the passage. Many of the Greeks became 
so alarmed, from apprehension that the rage of the Turks 
might vent itself, as on former occasions, upon them, that they 
left their shops and houses unguarded, and fled with precipi- 
tation into the surrounding country. 

Shortly afterwards, the captain of a French vessel lying at 
Constantinople, emboldened by the successful experiment of 
the Russian, and tempted by the intelligence that corn was 
very scarce in the Archipelago and commanded an enormous 
price, took in a cargo with great caution by night, (for the 
exportation of every thing of the kind was prohibted,) and de- 
temuned to run the gantiet for Syra* Despairing of succeeding 
by any artifice that he could employ, after the recent experience 
which the Turk^had acquired, he took advantage of a strong 
northerly wind, and with all sail set bore directiv down through 
the middle of the channel, without paying the least regard to 
the repeated signak that were made to bring him to. The 
castles, of course, did their best to arrest him, but with as litde 
success as in the case of the Russians : nearly every shot went 
over him, and he escaped with some triflmg injury, which, 
though it crippled him a litde, did not prevent him from con- 
tinuing his voyage in safety.* 



* In the autumn of 1827, Capt. Thomas of the Greek brig Sauveur, 
after burning a number of Turkish vessels at Salona in company with 
Capt. Hastings of the steamboat Peraeverance, succeede^i by the fol- 
lowing ingenious stratagem in passing unharmed through the fire of 
the castles at the mouth of the gulf of Lepanto. Knowing that it was 
the practice of the Turks in such cases, to fix their guns beforehand at 
the proper elevation, and to fire them in succession as the object came 
. within their range, he directed his course about midway between the 
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As we approached the fonnidable pass, the first three cas* 
ties made signals in succession for us to heave to, by flashing 
a quantity of powder. The order was immediate^ obeyed, 
and the Agas of the old Asiatic fortress came off in a twelve 
oared barge, and boarded lis accompanied by his Dragoman. 
After examining the papers of the vessel, and stamping them 
with a carious signet which he wore upon his finger, he pro- 
ceeded to inspect the credentiak of the passengers. He was 
exceedingly taken with the vignette at the head of my passport, 
as well as the seals attached to it, and manifested as much 
delight in surveying them, as a child at the sight of a new 
picture-book. When informed that I was an American, he 
patted me on the back with the most affectionate conde^ceor- 
sion, saying with his own lips, ^^brm>o AmericamoP^ But 
his stock of lingua firanea was here exhausted, and he was 
obliged to make use of his Dragoman, in order to express 
more fully his profound admiration of the American people, 
and his grateful sense of their friendfy dikpoiUion iowardi 
the MumdnuMi. The same notion respecting the sentimeots 
of Americans towards their nadon seemed to be very prevalent 
among the Turks ; for the battle of Navarino had so exaspe- 
rated them against the English, French, and Russians, that it 
was natural for them to suppose, according to their inconclu- 
sive mode of reasoning, that all the nations of Christendom, 
who had not taken part in this alliance, were their friends and 
well-wishers. The notion was strongly favoured, moreover, 



two castles, until he arrived nearly opposite to them, when he suddenly 
turned off, and passed as far as possible on one side of the channel, instead 
of pursuing the central course upon which the enemy had made their cal- 
culations. The consequence was, that the shot from one of the castles 
passed over him, while those from the other fell short. As the guns in 
these castles are mounted in such a manner as when once fixed to be in- 
capable of having their direction changed horizontally, they became 
useless, of course, after the first discharge. 
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by their extreme ignorance concerning the Americans, and the 
ringnlar ideas which they had in some nnaccountable manner 
imbibed respecting them. An impression, I was credibly in- 
formed, prevailed very generally, even among the higher 
classes, that the Americans, if not exactly Mahometans, were 
something mnch better than Christians, and much more nearly 
assimilated to the disciples of the true faith. Few, if any, 
among the Turks, had ever heard of the snppfies sent out to 
the Greeks from the United States. Some of them had heard, 
indeed, that the Greeks were in possession of a frigate buih 
in America ; but it was commonly believed, that she was in- 
tended as a present to the Sultan from the American govern- 
ment, and that she was captured by the Greeks on her way to 
Constantinople. The Reis Effendi, it is said, remarked to an 
eminent English merchant, in a conversation which took place 
between them shortly after the formation of the alliance for 
the^aciication of Greece, ** however you may act towards us, 
the Americans will be our good friends ; and an American 
slnp, you very well know, is worth two of yours of the same 
siie.'' The Sultan also, it is reported, in the spirit of vain- 
glorious boasting for which the vicegerents of the Prophet 
have ever been famed, expressed to the British Ambassador 
his kind partiality for our country, by threatening to take 
away the crown from the King of England, and to ^ve it to 
his brother, the Emperor of America !* 

In that part of the struts where the castles are situated, (upon 
what precise spot it is not known with any certainty,) stood the 
towns of Sestos and Abydos, whose names are immortalized in 
the story of Hero and Leander. This was what might be called 
** die very ecstacy of love" — for a man to swim a mile of cold 
saltwater, and athwart a current almost as rapid as a millrace. 



* These anecdotes are merely given, as being in current circulation, 
withont vonching however for their authenticity. 
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for DO other object but to see his mistress! Yerily, as Toume* 
fort quaintly observes, ^^ a raau must be no milk-8op» to make 
love in that sort." But what the Grecian swain did for love, 
others have since done for glory. The Hellespont, in these 
latter days, has been swum by Lord Byron, Lieut. Ekenhead, 
and a servant belonging to one of the consuls at the Darda- 
nelles, who have thus verified the practicability of Leander*s 
exploit, and shared at the same time his renown. 

It was this part of the channel also, which Xerxes selected 
for the transfi*etation of his immense army, on the occauoa 
of his celebrated invasion of Greece. The Turks, when they 
made their first incurdon into Europe, are commonly sup- 
posed to have landed at Cimenlic Issar, a place about five 
miles above the old castle, palled by the Greeks Chemdo" 
kastro. 

On the evening of the same day we passed Gallipdis, the 
principal town in the DardaneUes ; but the wind soon afier 
died away, and left us at the mercy of the current, to drift 
whithersoever it might think fit to carry us. A conventicle 
of tumultuous firogs, croaking the same dialect as those of our 
own country, greeted us as we began to retrograde towards 
the JEgean, and made the shores of the Hellespont resound 
far and wide with their horrid and discordant jargon. In the 
morning the wind sprung up firom the northward, and the 
force of the current preventing us firom making any headway 
against it, we came to anchor in the port of Gallipolis. 

This town is on the European side of the straits, and con- 
tains a mixed population of Turks, Greeks, and Jews, amount- 
ing probably to between fifteen and twenty thousand. It was 
taken by Solyman the son of Orcan, in 1357, and was the 
first place in which the Turks cantoned themselves, after they 
had obtained a foothold in Europe. It was strongly fortified 
by Solyman and hb successors, and when Brussain Asia, and 
Adrianople in Europe, became the two capitals of the Otto- 
man empire, was considered a post of great importance, as 
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fomung a conneGting link between these two cities. Its forti- 
fications are now in mins, and nearly all its importance is 
gone. 

We found every thing surpriangly cheap at Gallipolis. 
Veiy passable oysters were selling at twelve pards a hundred, 
wine of excellent quality at twelve parAi an oka^ and the most 
delicious fish at twenty-right pardi. The place was filled with 
raw Asaitic recruits, such as were daily pouring in firom every 
part of Anatolia, on their way to the capital and the Russian 
firontier, to meet the threatening brunt of war. The sight of 
these barbarous bat unwarlike hordes, just landing in Europe, 
and on the very spot where their ancestors achieved their first 
important conquest in this quarter of the globe, was one of deep 
and peculiar interest On the self-sune shore, where Soly- 
nan and his valiant followers commenced their victorious and 
terrific march for the propagation of their faith and the exten- 
sion of their power in Europe, their descendants were now 
gathering, not with the same invincible zeal, but with a reluc- 
tant obedience to the mandate of their lord, to wage an un- 
equal and almost hopeless contest, in defence of their tottering 
empire. How had the star of Islam become dimmed ! how 
cold and dead the proud spirit of its sons! That religious 
entfanriasm, which in times past had led the Mussulman^ in 
triumph whithersoever he directed his arms, no longer urged 
him on : the martial fire that once burned within him, and 
that rendered his name a terror wheresoever it was heard, had 
BOW become nearly extinct— 4oo faint and feeble to be revived 
into any thing more than a momentary glimmer, even when 
the sacred banner was unfiirled before his eyes,' and the thrill- 
ing war-cry was sounded in' his ears, " To arms ! for the 
throne of Othman ! To arms ! for the faith of Mahomet !" 

We set sail firom Galfiopolis, after a day's detention, in com- 
pany with a beautifid Turkish corvette, which was lying on 
the q>po6ite side of the strait. A strong breese springing up 
soon after firom the southward, we glided rapidly over the s^ 

40 
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of Marmora, and late at night saw the wming fires of the 
Ramazanj encircling the inniimeluble minarets of Cooataali- 

nople. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



If it were ^ven to thee, reader, whoever tboa art that hiH 
nottiest diese pages with thy perusal, to kaoW| on letiriBg to 
thy repose at night, that by merely taking the troaUe to opeB 
thine eyes and nstant bat half a doien steps, thon s ho nM at 
see on die morrow a splendid oriental city spread o«t befoi€ 
thee in all its gorgeons magnificence, what enchanting visMms 
would hover around thy pillow and hamt thy baoken shna^ 
bers ! How wouldst thou dream, the livelong night, of doows 
and minarets, of fountains and UodLs, of harems and ennndi^ 
of cypress and palm trees, of tnrbans and scimetars and eras* 
cents and yellow slippers, and all the other accompaniments of 
the captivating scene ! With what feverish impatience wodUst 
thou long for the morning lig^t ! And with what breathless 
amdety wouldst thou hasten to see the dawning darf Kik up the 
curtain and reveal to thee the glorious proqpect ! Snob are 
the sensations of the voyager, who arrives ^in the nigbl ai 
Gonstantmople, and creeps into his birth with the animating 
reflection, that he has only to ascend the stairs of his cabin ia 
the morning, in order to behold the most imposing and cnrap- 
tcnnng spectacle of its kind, that is to be found in the whde 
compass of (be world. 

Never were my eipectations wrought up to so cKtm- 
vagant a pitch, and never did they fall so far short of 
die reality. I had prepared myself to be denied and 
overwhelmed with beau^ and splendour and grandeur, such 
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9S I had never before witneiBedy but every tUng went beyond 
ny niMt exahed mitiG^ptttioDi. It is not my intention, bow- 
ever, to inflict upon the reader all tbe transports which I felt, 
while gasing upon the magnificent scene ; neither shall I be 
giaSky of the vain presumpdon, of attempting to describe mi« 
imtely what so many abler pens have attempted before me, 
and all with so litde success. I should despair of conveying, 
by any picture that language could drmw, any thing Uke a 
just and satisfiictory conception of the grand original. 1 
imght paint with the most studied precision, and in all the 
glowing tints of the most laboured eloquence, tbe vast.and ve- 
nerable pile of tbe Seraglio, with its time-shaken battlements, 
audits little gilded spires and crescents glittering among the 
UH cypvesaes,— the huge swelling domes of tbe mosques with 
Iheir slender mumrets at the angles, rising myestically in 
cipiefly diiecdon fiur above a)l surrounding objects,*?-4h^ Golden 
Horn with a thousand diininntive caiques shooting swiftly 
over its rippling surfiice, sweqping graceftdly.away and losing 
itwlf among the commingling jedifices of the city and its op- 
posite firibiHrbs,*-khe rapid Bospborus, pouring down tbe wa- 
ten cf die Bkck Sea between ranges of lofty and beautifully 
adrivated bilk, covered firom base to summit with palaces, 
and summer houses, and gardens, and groves, and villages,— 
the ndbk soburt» of Scutari, a vast city of itseU^ stretching, 
srith its immense cypress groves, along the shores of Asia,— - 
and the snow-crowned Olympus, towering far away in the dis- 
tance, beyond tbe o|^MMite coast of the Prc^ppntis. Upon 
these, and other objects too innumerable to mention, all tbe 
powers of the most vivid description might be exhausted, 
without producing, after all, any thing more than a vague and 
indistinct confusion of images, bknded together in faint and 
shadowy. forms, widioot either the proportion, tbe arrange- 
ment, die harmony, or the colouring, which give the chief ef- 
fect to the original* 
When I first looked abroad upon this transcendent scene. 
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we were lying motionless and with flaj^ing sails, widun a few 
hundred yards of the Seven Towers. The sun had just 
risen — the day was cloudless and serene — not a breath <^ air 
disturbed the sleeping waves of the Propontis*-— and all natnre 
wore its most delightful and attractive hues, as if rgoidqg 
and exulting with the opening spring. But it was net untU 
we had passed the Seraglio point, that the glories of the pros- 
pect burst upon us in full and complete developement. It is 
here that the Golden Horn, with the dty proper m one side 
and the extensive suburbs of Galata and Pera on the otiier, 
first becomes vbible to a person arriving from the Dardanelles. 
The eye here embraces, in one comprehensive view, all that it 
most interesting and imposing both in the dty and its envir- 
rons. It is said, that a young Englibh nobleman, who was 
travelling about to see the wonders of the world, paid a visit 
to Constantinople a short time ago, and was so endwnled oft 
reaching this point of view, that> for fear of breaking the 
charm, he turned about again almost immediately, and went off 
without having once set foot onshore. 

The charm indeed vanishes on entering the dty— ^die iUtt- 
sion is at once dispelled. I shall not imitate, however, tiie le* 
mantic sentimentali^ of the fastidious Englishman, but shall 
venture to conduct the reader ashore, even at the risk ct ifis- 
iqppointmg the agreeable antidpations, to which the exterior 
prospect may have given rise. Let us land at Galata, the 
place niiere foreigners most commonly disembark. The quay 
is tolerably dean, and one or two public buildings, constmeled 
in the pure Turkish style, have a very respectable appearance, 
even upon a near approach ; but beware of the troop of hun- 
gry and filthy dogs, that are lazily basking in the sun, or 
fiercely contending for some bone or mess of garbage, that 
has just been thrown in tiieir way. These squalid and loath- 
some creatures have the rig^t of common all ovei: the dty, 
and are suffered to multiply and prowl about the streets, firee 
il*om all human jurisdiction ; the Turks being too tender- 
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liettrted and consdeirtioiis fixrsooth, to resort to any fevoe 
measures against brutes of this desci^ptioiiy even when they 
become, as in the present case, an insufferable pest and nm- 
sanoe. The sagacious animak well know the di£ference be- 
tween a hat and a turban, and are the most fanatic of all Mus- 
Bufanans : a true believer they seldom molest, while they are 
sore to bark and growl at a Frank, and if provoked, will 
somedmes manifest their antipathy in a more decided manner 
than by mere barking or growling. Taking care, therefore^ 
not to disturb or offend any of the privileged canine race, 
turn now away from the water side, and pass thrpugh Galata 
up to Pera; or rather cross over to Constantinople itsdf, and 
take a look into the interior of the city. What seemed bright 
and beautiful at a distance, now becomes dull, and dreary, 
jBiid disagreeable ; disgust succeeds to delight ; poverty takes 
the pbice of splendour, and meanness, of magnificence ; nar- 
row lanes and shabby wooden houses shut in the dismal view 
oo every side; mud andturdure beset the ifeet, and pestiferous 
odours assail the nostrils ; a dank and clammy atmoqphere, 
cheered by scarcely a sunbeam, floats heavily around, and 
soaks into the very heart ;— -every thing appears, in short, as 
-if the wand of a magician had touched it, changing its form 
and colouring, and almost its idendty. In all nature diere is 
hardly to be found a contrast more complete, than between 
Constantinople surveyed in distant prospect, and Constanti- 
nople trodden through its dark and gloomy streets. It has 
been very aptly compared to diose famous Egyptian temples, 
whose exterior daxded the eyes of the beholder, but which 
within were filled with rats, and crocodiles, and leeks, and 



Having made the necessary arrangements for bed and 
board, with a French lady who kept an indifferent pemicn m 
Pera, I made my escape with all possible despatch firom its 
contracted and sunless streets, and sallied forth to find some 
open spot, where I might breathe once more the pure un- 
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tainted lir, aond leeaU the gay iUumb winch had captmled 
ny eyesy before commg od shore. The greater part of ibe 
day, and even of the night, i spent with increasing admiralien 
and delight, in surveying, from different points of view, Ae 
brilliant and surpassing scene* I shall omit, however, all die 
testacies whidi I felt, until the sunset view of Scutari and the 
Seraglio from the quay of Gralata. Here I must be indnlgcd, 
while I pause for a moment, and give vent to die transports 
which sweUed within me at the time, and which again rise up 
with undiminished fervour, even at the distant recollection. 
Such a flood of spkndonr and magnificence as here burst upon 
iny sight, I had never before witnessed. Allthat I badyeti 
in Constantinople or elsewhere, fiided away into the 1 
of darkness. I gazed, and gated, until the denied sense ackad 
with beholding what it could not sufficiently ei^oy. If I had 
been bound in the strong spell of some mig^^ enchanter, who 
had summoned up before me an unffeal and unsubstantial 
vision, I could scarcely have felt more deeply the poiper of 
enchantment Shall I attempt to paint the glorious landscape f 
I shall fidl, I fear, et catching even a faint reiiectioi| of the 
eelesdal hues which overspread it; but however difficult, or 
even impossible, the task may be, not to attempt it is mqie 
difficult still. 

In the first place, tfien, (or the outline of the picture. The 
fixreground is the CMden Horn and die Bosphoms, with litde 
fidry boats darting about in every directimi with the swiAoess 
of an arrow, and innumerable sea-gulls, of immense riae smd 
snow-white plumage, whirling through the air in emUess 
gyrations. Beyond the water, on the right, rises the huge and 
fantastic pile of the Seraglio, half concealed firom die view by 
tall and tapering cypresses, and terminating in a hundved Utde 
domes and pinnacles crowned with die symbolic crescent 
Beyond the Bosphoms, on the left, lies the ci^ of SgoImi, 
swelling with domes, and bristling with minarets and cypresses, 
— and in the centre of the back-ground, towers safalinie the 
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gigiBlic farm of Mount Olympug. So nmch for the oadb^-^ 
now for the tints. Dark green for the trees, and fighter green 
for the ditcant hOb-^dark red for the houses — wUte for the 
mosqnes— searkt, and crimson, and bine, and green, for 
shawls, and turbans, and vests^-purpk, and rose-colour, and 
gold, for the sky-»attd for the minarets, and spikes, and 
windows<-^as ! I throw down the pencil in despair 1 for 
every pinnacle is a blase, and every window a sheet of bur* 
nished gold! But hark! iritb what a moumfol cadence ^it . 
floats up<m the dewy air !''— -the loud and startling chorus ai 
the Mmzxm$^ nngii^ at the same uMwient from every minaret 
of this vast dty ! The shades of evening now gather around, 
and die brilliant iQuminations of the Bamazan eclipse the last 
foding ^kadour of the departed sun. I leave the picture for 
the imaginaticHi of the reader to fill u^ 
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In peraurimlaling the streets of Constantinople, for the 
pnrpoae of inspecting its wonders and curiorities, I generisJly 
took widi me, as a Oceromf and at the stale time as a pn>- 
taction against the insults of the populace, a ci-devant Jani<^ 
vary attached to the EhgHsh embassy. Mustapha, for this was 
llie gendeman's name, was a most valuable companion, having 
been long m the habit of escorting foreigners about the city, 
and bmng learned to speak English with tolerable intelligv- 
bili^.. In spite, however, rf Mustapha's powerful protection, 
I found these excursions to be accompanied with no smafl 
peril; not that there was any imminent hasard of fife or Ifanb, 
where a person observed proper prudence and circumspection, 
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bat there was danger of meeting widi a vwietjr of rallier 
unpleasant Uttk adventures ; such as being hooted at, ctAed 
by hard names, jostled by the soldiers, bandied about by Che 
women, and greeted now and then by a blow from their fiur 
hands. Of all these diiogremem I had sore and frequent 
experience, whenever it became necessary to mingle with the 
Turkish crowd. From the ladies in particular, so often as I 
came in contact with them, I received the most flattering 
denKmstrations of bitter and implacable antipathy. Whenever 
there was any sight to be seen, there were always swarms of 
tbem abroad ; and it sometimes happened to me to become 
entangled in the midst of them, or to be squeesed against them 
by the pressure of the crowd, in rather too familiar contiguity. 
On such occasions, I could see thrir eyes glisten with refigious 
fury from underneath their ample mufflers, as the mor^Qiaom 
broke scomfrilly and in wrath through the thick folds of the 
muslm. In several instances, in which my presence interfered 
somewhat with their movements, and the altitude of my hat 
obstructed their vision, I was cuflfed and pushed about without 
ceremony from side to ude, and compelled to retire discomfited 
to a more respectftd distance. ^ All these provoking aggressions, 
whether from man or woman, I was fain to bear with ineek 
and passive resignation, without any offer of resistance, and 
without any expressiim of resentment. Knowing what I had 
to dipect, I always laid in a good store of patience and fiNP- 
bearaoce, whenever I crossed over to the city; making it a 
rule, to heed no insult, however galling, if jostled, lo pass 
quietly on, and if buffetted, to bear all without a murmur or 
a frown. These severe morti&ations were the lowest price at 
which the gratification of my curiosity could be purchased, at 
that period of popular uneasiness ; and the acquisition, though 
dearly bought, I considered well worth the cost. . As for the 
gallant Musta{Aa, he never interfered on any of these occa- 
sions, but left me to shift for myself, in the best manner I could; 
for he very well knew, that he should only draw down ven- 
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ge&hce on Vis own head, By attiempting' to espouse the cause 
of A Chri^an. In our rtortilels' through the city, and especially 
^Mile pasdng thfougfa the more frequented parts, he used to 
hurry along in advance without bestowing upon* me the 
sfigAvest notibe, as if ashamed' of his company, and desirous 
Of condeafiiig, as^ far as possible, the connection existing 
bfet#eeli' 'tis* 

But however cohtemptflble as ar protector, Mastapha was a 
v^ry ws^M atnemhiif a» a Cfeercme^ and' to his guidance I am 
indebted, for nearly eveiy thing that I was enabled to see of 
iSHtgrtBi^ capital^of the Sttlbms. It iff not my intention, how- 
ever, to deMty at dUs time, the* Bttlf of what I there saw ; 
^rilrtiough I saw not the half of what might have been seen 
iMidiei* ttM¥e ' ptopitibus^ drCumstaldces. To describe every 
tKtog c^irious^ and worthy of notice in and about the city,. 
Would require the compass of a volume : I shaD confine my* 
sitf thetefote, in die account which I propose giving, to such 
o&)lN7ts ehieUFf as are the most conspicuous, and of the most 
CkMlimMding intnNMt. * And if this page should^ chance to be 
^nef by any one sdri^ady fanulidr with Constantinople, I 
ikiiist ctave' his indulgence. While I say a few words, for the 
benefit of the niore'unetdightmed reader; respecting this cele- 
brated: and truly wonderful city. ' 

Cdtistiiitttinopfe, ISke the city to Whose power and im- 
potfilttc^ it sueceedied, is built upon' seven hilb. Its ground- 
jpibt is^^ an irregular triangle, the eastern side of which is 
washed by the sea of Marmora, and the northern by a narrow 
ntjoit of the sea forming the port^ and long known by the ap- 
l^lMtiOii'of tfae^ Golden Aortf. The land side; which is the 
lotigest of the thi^, is defended by a triple wall and about 
ihre hmidii^ tut^ets, ih a sadly neglectied and decayed condi- 
tiotf. It was on this side diat the victorious Mahomet first 
entered the city, when it feU beneath his resisdess arms : the 
plaice Where he effected the breach that gave him admission, 
is Ascemibte by a patch in the wall, near the Tap Capauj or 
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Cannon Crate. At the eastern extremity of this wall, towards 
the sea of Marmora, is the famous Bastile of Turkey, that 
horrid prison-hoose of despair, the Castk of the Seven 
Towers. 

The opinions that have been formed by diffeient.traveUerSi 
in regard to the extent and population of Constantinople, 
vary so widely from each other, that it is difficult to come to 
any accurate conclusion upon the sulgect. The lowest esti- 
mate commonly made of its circumference is from ten to 
twelve miles ; while Touraefort, whose judgment is of the 
highest authoriQTf pronounces it tt> 'be twenty-three, besides 
twelve for tl|e various suburbs, exclusive of Scutari, which is 
sometimes, though very improperly, reckoned as one of the 
number. With respect to the pt^mlation, the statements of 
different travellers are equally incongruous, fimr aH of them 
are founded i^Mxi vague coqectures and surmises. The dty 
is undoubted)^ less populous, in proportion to its siie, than 
London or Paris, because the houses are generally much 
lower : the extent of ground occupied is therefore not a saffi* 
cient criterion to guide us in our calculations. Taking .this 
circumstance, however, info consideration, and making doe 
allowance for the terrible inroads that have been made upon 
the population in these latter years, by the plague^ the mas- 
sacre of the Greeks and Janiiaries, the expulsion of the Ar- 
menians, and the destructive war witfi Russia, we should 
probably not err very widely beyond the truth, in estimating 
the number at half a million. 

The object which first attracts the curiosity q£ the stranger 
in Constantinople, and upon which he never foils to look with 
a feding of awful interest^ is the mysterious and impenetrable 
Seraglio, called by the Turks the Padiiha Seraiy or Palace 
of the Emperor. This singular edifice, or rather collection 
of edifices of all sorts and sises confusedly clustered together, 
stands somewhat elevated above die water, where stood the 
ancient Bysantiuro, at the northeastern angle of the €aty, 
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formed by the Golden Horn and the Propontig. The ori- 
ginal stmctare wag erected by the conqnerer of Googtanti- 
nople, and hag ever gince been receiving additiong and altera- 
tions, to guit the varioug tagteg of hig gucceggorg. It is 
surrounded by a wall, encloging an area of a triangular form 
nearly three mikg in circumference. A long low building, in 
a very neat gtyle of architecture, and of quite modem con- 
gtruction, with a gplendid gate entirely covered with gold, 
standg upon the extremity of the point, outgide of the old wall 
and cloge to the margin of the water* It ig in thig part of 
the palace, I wag informed, that the Grrand Signior regideg in 
the gpring of the year, until he retireg to big gnmmer houge on 
the bank of the Bogphorug. The windowg are all covered 
with fine lattices', go ag eieetually to screen the interior of the 
apartments from the sacrilegious gase of perscms passing by 
in boats. It b here that the ladies of the |Iarem embark on 
the water excursions with which they are occasionally indulged, 
and where the profane eyes of unbelievers have sometimes 
been blessed with the distant view of their be-muffled and be* 
swaddled forms ; I say the distant view, for the black eunuchs 
always take care on these occasions to clear the coast before* 
hand, and wo betide the thoughtless wretch, whether Moslem 
or Christian, who should chance to be passing along at the 
time, and who should fail to pull to his oars with might and 
main, or should dsdre to look up before getting out of eyeshot. 
The principal entrance of the Seraglio, from which the title 
of the Sublime Porte is derived, is on the side facing the land. 
It is a lofty arched gateway in the tentre of a gloomy pa- 
vilion, of solid but simple construction, and containing little 
other decoration betides an Arabic inscription. Over this 
gate are exhibited from time to time, for the consolation of all 
good Mussulmans, and as a salutary lesson to those who have 
not yet learned sufficiently to dread the mighty displeasure of 
their sovereign, the heads or ears of the Sultan's enemies, such 
as have either been executed from among his own beloved 
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subjects to gratiTy Ub royal caprice, or have .been dm io 
battle by the arma of the faithlul, '' through the blessing of 
AUah and the wonder-working assbtance of the Prophet.'* 
Unfortunately, there had recendy been neither battka nor 
executions of any moment, and I was denied the gralificatioB, 
of witnesung the edifying an4 s^;reeable spectacle. The last 
grand exhibition of ^ hind took place shortly after the hsUde 
of Athens. The noses wA ears of the slaughlered Greeka» 
and of the slaughtered Moslems too, no doubt, (for the Turks 
with all their stolidity, have wk enough to know that a Mar 
hometan head funnshes as good trophies as that of a Chria- 
tian^) were packed up in. salt ai^ ^^ut off to di^ rapitnl> 
where, after haying been strupg together hke bnnchies of 
onions, they were hung up b triuiDph at tha palace gale ^ 
the Sultan. What a refutation cf the ck^urge of barbarism 
so uqjuslty urged i^;ainst this refined and aniiable people ! 

This outer {^ leads into a laj^ quadrangular courty with 
vari^Qus buildings raqged W eith^ side of it, amoi^ which 
are die imperial mint, and the o^ces of the Azamcogkmi^ otr 
mwUd servants of the pa}a^. An English merchant resi- 
dent at Pera undertook to conduct me into the court» walking 
^p with a hold and confident air, as if he had a perfi^ct tight 
to enter, and ofiiering to pass on without asking leave ^4 the 
sentinels ; bnt we had no sooner reached the threshold, than 
we found, to our sore discomfort, a couple of bayonets crossed 
in front of our breasts. My companion, however, spon satis- 
fied the KapcmgU^* by telling them we had business al ihe 
mint, and obtahied their permission to let us pass tfai^oiiglv 
We iftccoirdingly entered, and having soon despatched all 
our business at the nunt, were at liber^ to look axonnd w 
and observe what was passing. A nwnber of horses, be- 
longing to some of the great men of the Empke who were in 



* Portan, or gate keepers. 
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alteBdanee apoa the Sakan, were slandkig at the farther ead 
of the court in charge of the servants of their owners ; for 
no one but bis Sublime Majesty himself ever goes on hone- 
back beyond the limits of this enclosure. Groups of soldiers 
were lounging and sanntering about in diArent places; Azm^ 
€OgkmM were earrying in wckod and provisions for the use of 
the Sultan's household ; and BotkmgUf^ and other c&cetB of 
the palace, were hastily passing to and fro in various direo- 
tioDs. But iMpdst all this busde, there was no noise ; a mys- 
terious siknoe hung over the scene; not a voice spoke; 
scarcely the sound of a footstep fell upon the ear ; every one 
seem^ to move with a cautious trepidation, as if fearful of 
breaking the slumbers and rousing die fury af some dreaded 
monster. It mig^t have been nothing more thm imaghiatiott, 
but I fancied I could discern in the countenances of all 
whcun I saw within the precincts of this terrific abode of des- 
potism, the haunting and disturbing thought, that their lives 
were in the hands o£ a tjnrant who might at any moment cast 
tiiem away ; that a fierce volcano was raging beneath theb 
feet, which might at any oaoment burst forth and swallow 
diem iqp in its flames. 

At the upper extremity of this court is a large gate leading 
into a second, which is laid out into walks, and ornamented 
with fountains; but we were unable to obtain any thuig more 
than a peep into this inn«r court, for no Christian is now al^ 
lowed to enter it, excepting ambassadors and their suites on 
days of audience. Visiers and other great men enjoy the 
privilege of having their heads stuck up, after execution, near 
this second gate : it was here that the ghasdy visage of the 



* Originally gardeners, as their name denotes ; now the body guards 
and personal attendants of the Sultan. They are a very numerous 
corps, and are distinguished by scarlet gowns of worsted, or goats' 
hair stuff, and caps of the same, projecting backwards horizontally to 
the distance of several feet. 
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renowned AU^of loanoina was displayed^ lor the benefit of 
all fractious and rebellious Pashas. 

In looking up through the long vista which lay beyond this 
impassable gate, my curiosity pressed eagerly forward to 
penetrate the forbidden ground, where, wrapped in silenoe an4 
in gloom, stood the dwelling-place of the once mighty and 
terrible Sultans. I ahnost felt at the moment, as if it wouM 
be worth the sacrifice of one's life, to gain an insight into the 
awftd mysteries of the place. I envied the happiness of the 
Russian conqueror, who, it was believed at the time, would 
soon plant his standard upon the walls of the Seraglio : I 
longed to accompany him into this den of abcHninations, and 
to explore the scene of that frightful tragedy of a thousand 
acts, which opened with Mahomet four hundred years ago, 
and seemed now about to reach its eventful consummation 
under Mahmoud. Oh ! could the Seraglio reveal its dread* 
fkl secrets, wl^at a tale of horror would it unfold— what re- 
volting deeds of darkness would it bring to light ! It would 
tell of broken hearts, and bosoms wrung with anguidi and 
despair ; of beauty torn away from the soil of its nadvity and 
the kindred affections with which it was entwined, admired per- 
haps for a moment, and then thrown aside to perish, neglected 
and despised ; of hecatombs of innocent victims slain by die 
cord, the axe, apd the poisoned bowl ; of parricidies, and fira« 
triddes, and infanticides without number, and a long cata- 
logue of other enormities and atrocities, such as wo^ld almost 
make fiends and demons to shudder at the recitaL And could 
all the blood Aat has been violendy and unri^hteoosly spilt 
within its accursed walls again be collected together, and 
poured forth in one united stream, that crimson flood, it might 
almost be said without exaggeration, would rival even the 
deep-rolling Bosphorus itself. 

Not far from the Seraglio is a large and elegant building 
called the Pasha Eapousou, where the Reis Efiendi and other 
great officers of government have their quarters, and where 
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all public busiiiess is tranncted. This is what the Franks 
now call the Porte. 

In the same quarter of the city is the celebrated mosque of 
St* Sophia, which, before St. PauPs of London was built, was 
considered the noblest edifice in the world, next to the Vatican 
church at Rome. There are few persons probably, who 
need to be informed, that, this remarkable structure was for a 
long time a Chiistian temple, before Constantinople fell into 
the hands of the Turks. It was built by the emperor Justi- 
niaa, and remains to the present day very nearly in its original 
form, and in escellent preservation. There is probably no 
building in the .world, of the same antiquity, excepting the 
Pantheon at Rome, which has escaped with so little injury by 
time, and so few alterations by the band of man. It is 3aid 
that Mahomet II., after he had conquered the city, went and 
sat down cross-legged in the sanctuary of this church, by the 
side of the great altar, and having said his prayers and caused 
himself to be shaved, fastened to one of the pillars a piece of 
embroidered clotbj which bad been used as a screen in the 
mosque of Mecca, and in this manner consecrated the build- 
ing to the service of his own religion. ScMne trifling alterar 
tions were all that were necessary, in order to convert it into 
a mosque. 

There i& nothing remarkable in the external appearance of 
St. Sophia, but the .si«e and graceful sweU of its dome, and 
the four minarets which rise at the angles, separated, as is 
usual, a short distance from the main building. It is very 
much blackened and defaced by time, and its architectural 
beauly entirely ruined, by the immense buttresses which have 
been built all around it, to give greater solidity and stability 
to its walls. To my deep regret, I found it impossible to ob- 
tain permission to inspect the interior of the edifice. Formerly, 
a few .piastres were a sufficient passport to St. Sophia, even 
without the imperial firman, which was necessary in order to 
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^ter the other great mosques ; but* for some time past till 
foreigners had been refused admittance. 

The other mosques most worthy of notice af^ those of the 
Sultans Solyman, Achmed, and Bajaset, and the Sultana 
Valida, mother of Mahomet IV. They are all btUlt ver$t 
nearly after the model of Str Sophia, and some of the copies, 
90 for as the exterior is cooeemedr excel the original, if not 
in taste and beauty of proportion, at least in neatness of oma« 
ment and genera] effect That of Sultan Achtned stdnda in a 
beatttiflil enclosure planted with trees, on one sfideof at spacious 
square, and is set off by six of the tallest- minarets, each of 
which is encircle by three separate gderies. 

The square abOTC mentioned ife the ancient Hippodhnne, 
which name is found almost literaUy translated in the TniUsh 
appellation of Aimeidan^* by wfaieh the place is at pretent 
distinguished. . This similarity of names is probably, how- 
ever, nodiing more than an accidental coincidence ; for we 
can hardly suppose the Turks to have been wiUnlly and de- 
liberately guUty of siicta a knowledge of Greek, as to be at all 
aware of the meaning of the word Hippodrome* The place 
is adorned irith a fine Egyptian obelisk, and a spiral column 
of brdnae, composed of three liirge serpents entwined together 
and standing erect This latter piece is one of the most 
curious of all the relics of antiquity, that have been transmitted 
to the present day ; being nothing less than the identical group 
of serpents, that suppottedthe golden tripod, wfaichthe Greeks 
found in the camp of Mardonius after the battle of Platsea, 
and which they consecrated' to Apollo and placed in his 
temple at Delphi. Such, ac least; it is pronounced to be by 
the most distinguished antiquarians that have sem it . The 
heads of the serpents have all three disappeared^ and their 
bodies, which are hollow, are fiUed to the top with stones. 



^ At in Turkish signifies a bovse, and mMtm, a place. 
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Tournrfort mentions that two of the heads were taken off in the 
year 1700, but in what manner, or by whom, he does not state. 
Chishnl, a traveller quoted by Dr. Clarke, says that they 
were broken off by some of the servants of one of the Polish 
ambassadors, who bad his residence on one side of the square. 
With respect to the third of these serpents, a number of tra- 
ditions are current among the people ; one of which is, that 
it was deca{Htated by Sultan Mourat, and another, that 
Mahomet performed the operation by a single blow of his 
battle axe* 

In the Atmeidan I saw, one morning, a grand parade of 
the Sultan's new troops, whom he was training from morning 
tiU night all over the city, to meet the disciplined armies of 
Russia. The greater part of them were young men under 
twenty yeiurs of age, and many were mere boys not over six- 
teen. They were uniformly and decently equipped, and con- 
sidering their short experience in European tactics, went 
through the various exercises with surprising ease and regu- 
larity. But it is one thing to manceuvre on a parade ground, 
and another, on the field of battle ; and the event has proved 
what every intelHgent foreigner in Constantinople predicted, 
that these new and youtfaftd champions of Islamism, thus sud- 
denly drilled into soldiership, however bravely and stub- 
bornly they might fight for a moment under the influence of 
national pride and fanaticism, could not ultimately stand in the 
open field, before the veteran warriors of Russia. A large 
concourse of spectators were assembled on this occasion, to 
witness the performance of the troops, and among them a 
goodly number of the amiable sex, who, inTurkey, as else- 
where, are always foremost in a crowd. The greater part of 
the fiiir creature^ waddled along on foot, but many of the 
higher order were in their araboi or carriages. To prevent 
any misconception, however, it is necessary to explain, that a 
Turkish carriage is what we should call a wagon, and a 

42 
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wagon too of the clumsiest and most awkward constractioiu 
It is gaudily decorated^ it is tniey with coarse paiating, and 
gilding, and carving, and siBl lining, but it is neyertbeless in 
form a wagon, and is drawn at a snail's pace by a team of 
spiritless led horses, and sometimes, of oxen or buffalos* An 
Englishman and myself were the only Franks jonong die 
crowd, and we received, as usual, a number of very pretty 
compliments, addressed both to ourselves and our mothers ; 
but as they were of too delicate a nature for Christian ears, 
I shall be under the necessity of omittting the repetition of 
them. The ladies, I must do them the jastioe to say, on this 
occasion were particularly civil ; neither spitting upon us, nor 
inflicting a single blow, but contenting themselves with 
administering a little gentie and sweet-tempered abuse* 

The antiquities of Constantinople, bc^des. those already 
mentioned, may be described in very few words. The prin- 
cipal are, a stupendous aqueduct, built by the. Emperor 
Valens, which still brings water to the city, and two immense 
reservoirs or cisterns, lying entirely under ground, with vaulted 
ceilings supported by innumerable marble columns. One of 
these reservoirs, the only one generally known even to the 
inhabitants themselves, is called the jBtn beer, dereky or thou- 
sand and one columns ; this expression being commonly used 
by the Tuiks, to denote any indefinitely large number. It 
is now entirely dry, and is occupied as a factory for the 
making of silk lines and cords. The other one, which w^ 
discovered by Dr. Walsh* a few years ago, is partly filled 
with water, forming a subterranean lake of considerable ez- 
t^t. These reservoirs were constructed by die Greek empe- 
rors, in order to secure a supply of water in case of a siege $ 
for without some provision of the kind, the.dty might be at 
once reduced, by interrupting the communication with the 



* Author of the JoutMfffrom CoiMfim/tnopJe to England, 
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benidU* in the mountains, from which the ordinary supply is 
brought id aqueducts. The Turks have neglected alto- 
gether these most important works, and unless they should 
have the prudence to repair and fill them in time, the city 
would be completely at the mercy of a besieging army. 

The only other remains of the Roman empire, that are 
deserving of notice, are two lofty pillars, of similar propor- 
tions, but far inferior workmanship, to that of Trajan at 
Rome. One of them has been very much blackened by the 
action of fire, and is therefore called the burnt column : it is 
supposed to have once supported a statue of Constantine. 
The other is called the histCM'ical column, and was erected in 
commemoration of the victories of the Emperor Arcadius, 
which are represented upon it in basso relievo. 

Next to the palaces and mosques, the finest edifices in Con- 
stantinople are the barracks, the KaravameraiSj the bazars, 
and the public baths. The latter are generally built with 
domes, and were it not for the absence of minarets, might 
sometimes almost be taken for mosques. By way of experi- 
ment I visited one of these baths one mining, in company 
with several English gentlemen, and submittted to the novel 
and curious operation which . is here practised. The esta- 
bfiriiment which we selected was one of the largest and best 
in the city, and being situated on the sea of Mamora, several 
miles distant from Pera, we hired a splendid six-oared <;aiquet 



•By this name are known the ponds which the Turks hive 
formed id the mountains near the Black sea, and which furnish water 
fir the use of the capital. They are made by selecting such streams 
m flow through elevated valleys conveniently walled in by nature, and 
throwing strong dams across them, so as to obstruct their passage 
and accumulate the water above. 

t The caiques of Constantinople, in general, are vastly superior to 
any boats that I have ever'seen. In lightness, swiftness, neatness oC 
finish, and elegance of model, they surpass even the famous gondc^as 
of Venice. They are very long and narrow, and so delicately poised 
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to convey us to the spot. The course of purification through 
which we passed was of so very singular a nature, that I «ha]l 
venture to describe, somewhat in detail, the whole of its 
various ceremonies. 

The first room that we entered was a large circular apart- 
ment, with a marble basin in the centre, and surrounded with 
a platform raised to the height of several feet, upon which 
were ranged, at short and regular intervals, small beds or 
couches, giving the place very much the air of a hospital. 
We each selected a bed, though not for immediate use, and 
denuding ourselves in the open room, consigned our clothes 
to the care of the attendants, who bundled them up, each 
parcel in a separate napkin, and placed them at die heads of 
the respective beds, in token of their being set apart for our 
special benefit and i>ehoof. We were then arrayed anew, 
with a blue cotton cloth wound round the waist and hanging 
below the knees, a long white napkin thrown over the shoulders 
in the form of a shawl, a towel folded in a small square and 
laid on top of the head, and wooden shoes on the feet ; and in 
this bizarre costume we shuffled along over the slippery maaUe 
floor into the first bathing room. This was a neat square 
apartment paved with white marble, with a dome overhead 
studded with a large number of small circular lights, and 
several marble basins in the walls, supplied by cocks with hot 



in the water, that it is necennury to sit in the bottom, to avoid the dan- 
ger of upsetting. The eirterior is painted entirely black : the interior 
is lined with bcautiftil broad planks, without paint, but richly decorated 
with carved and gilt work, which is sometimes executed in the most 
superb style. The oars, and every thing else connected with them, aie 
the perfection of neatness. Those that are employed on the Golden 
Horn, in crossing from Galata to the city, are very small, and are 
rowed by a single man : such as are intended for more distant ezcur- 
ihions are larger, and carry from four to eight oars. Some, belonging 
to men of rank, are upon a much greater scale : I once saw the Capitan 
Pasha descending the Bosphorus in one of twenty oars. 
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and cold water. The atmosphere of this room was a palpa- 
ble steam, hot almost to suffocation, and producing, for scnne 
minates, a disagreeable sensation of faintness. A rug was 
here spread for us to sit upon, and pipes and coffee were 
brought for our entertainment, while the preparatory process 
of soaking, and stewing, and opening the pores was going on. 
In a few minutes the perspiration began to flow in copious 
streams, the heat became gradually less oppressive, and in 
the smoking of b chibouk we became cooled down into a de^ 
lightful temperature, apparently very little warmer than that 
of the outer aAiosphere. We now proceeded into the next 
room, which was much larger than the first, and doubly 
charged with steam* Notwithstanding our previous season- 
ing, the heat was almost insupportable ; and so dense was the 
vapour, that for a moment we appeared to be in a cloud, and 
could scarcely distinguish objects a foot beyond vs. Soon, 
however, the view began to open, and disclosed to us an odd 
assemblage, compoised principaUy of Turks and Armenians, 
old and young, in a state of almost perfect nudity, and strewed 
promiscuously about the floor, in every variety of grotesque 
and ludicrous attitude. I must here observe, en ptuumt^ that 
diere is hardly a more ridiculous spectacle in the world, than 
a Turk in a bath, with bis bearded chin, and head entirely 
bald with the exception of a small tuft reserved at the crown. 
This inner apartment was arranged much in the same manner 
as the adjoining one, excepting that in the middle of the floor 
it contained a spacious marble elevation about eighteen inches 
in height, upon which, aAer the example of the rest, we spread 
our napkins, and reclined at full length on our elbows. 
After lying in this manner for the space of ten or fifteen 
minutes, melting rapidly away at the pores, and almost float- 
ing in perspiration, the attendants came up to us in succession, 
naked to the skin, with the exception only of a.diaper around 
their loins, and performed upon us the complicated and tor- 
menting operation of dumfookigf which forms so important 
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a ceremony in a Turkish bath. It is done in the following 
BMoner. The subject is first laid flat on his back, and the 
operator begins by gently patting and stroking his limbs, 
proceeding by degrees to jerk and stretch them with violence, 
and cracking, with great dexterity, nearly every joint in the 
body. He then squeezes the chest and sides between his 
hands, accommodating the degree of force io the sise and 
strength of the individual, and concludes this branch ^ 
the operation, by crossing the arms over the breast so as 
to bring the shoulders as uear together as possible, and 
then bearing suddenly down upon them witfi his knees, in 
snch a manner as seldom fails to extract an involuntaiy grunt 
from his patient. He in the next place turns the person over 
from his , supine posidon, and getdng upon Us back, falls 
to cracking the joints of the spine, and twisting and wrench- 
ing the limbs in various directions. The grand finale con- 
sists in straining each arm in succession over die- back, to the 
utmost degree of which it is capable, and pressing violently 
upon it with the knees, as in the first posidon* 
. After submitting patiently to the whole of this deHberate 
lortnre, we sat down, each by a. separate basin, and were 
nibbed with mittens of hair cloth firom head to foot, till the 
outer surface of the cuticle, which had been completely soaked 
and softened, rolled ofi* like. putty, and we were left, like 
snakes in the spring, with new and delicate skins. To rinse 
away the cast ofi* slough, we were then half-drowned with 
hat water, dipped in large caps out of the marble reservoirs, 
and dashed violently in our faces and over every other part 
of., our bodies. This ablution being perfbvmed, we were 
nibbed all over with soap; by means of silken mops, till we 
were, covered with a Uther so diick, as entirely to conceal 
onr persons, and to give us the appearance of shapeless masses 
of firotfa and foaih« Another copious efiiision of hot water, 
completed the long and varied process of porification. 

We now went out and remained some time in the adjoining 
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room, in order to descend by degrees from the elevated tem^ 
perature to which we had so long been exposed. The same> 
place which had felt so oppressively hot when we^ first entered 
it, now seemed like an ice house, by contrast with the still 
hotter apartment which we had just left. In a few moments 
the attendants came and wrapped large napkins around our 
heads, and enveloped our bodies in warm dry cloths. When 
we had become sufficiently cooled to begin t6 feel the heat 
again, we slipped on our wooden shoes, and returning to' 
the dressing-room, were bolstered up in bed in a. sitting' 
posture, and served with pipes, coffee, and lemonade. In 
half an hour the clothes were changed, and in about an faorn^ 
the heat and perspiration were so far gone, as to permit us to 
venture out with safety into the open air. 

To the. uninitiated, there is something rather disgusting, to 
say the least of it, in this mode of bathing; but' persons be^ 
come fond <^ it by habit, and if not too often repeated, it is: 
very refreshing and renovating to the system. One feels de-' 
lightfully supple and elastic for a day or two afterw a rds^ 
The Turks carry it to great excess ; so as frequendy to in* 
jure tbdr complexions, and debilitate their constitutions; 
The bath is not only resorted to as a favourite luxury, but is 
enjoined in many cases as a religious du^. 

In the interior of the city is a large open space, called the 
EimeidaMf or place of meat, from its having formerly been 
appropriated to the distribution of rations among the Janiia* 
ries. Here these refractory subjects were in the habit of as- 
semblings whenever they thought proper to mutiny, and here 
they assembled on the last memorable occasion in the summer 
of 1825. The Etmeidan will long be regarded in Constao* 
tinople with horror, and at the same time with exultation, as 
the scene of the final extinction of that turbulent and insolent 
body, which for centuries had dictated to the throne, and 
ruled the empire, and filled die capital with sedition, and riot, 
and conflagration, and bloodshed. It was in the Etmefidon, 
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that the stern energy of Mahmoud carried at len^h into exe-- 
cution that deeply hidden plan, which he had been silently 
preparing and maturing ever since his accession to the throne, 
for the subjection or the extermination of this obnoxious and 
detested corps. By a liberal distribution of purses and bow- 
strings, he had gradually succeeded in winning over the more 
tractable among the officers, and in removing the stubborn and 
unmanageable beyond the power of thwarting his views. He 
had even conquered their ancient prejudices so far, as to ob- 
tain their consent to furnish a hundred and fifty men from each 
orto, or regiment, to be organized and disciplined after the 
European manner. Tins was an experiment fiiU of difficulty 
and danger, and one which, a few years before, had cost Se- 
lim III. his life: in renewing it, therefore, 'Mahmoud very 
wisely avoided the unpopular appellation of Nizanir-geddidi 
or new regulars, which Selim had given to his ill-fated corps, 
and by adopting the name of NizanMUUc^ or old regulars, 
which seemed to indicate something already sanctioned by 
former usage, succeeded at first in blinding the eyes of the 
Janisaries to the real character of the innovation thus artfidly 
introduced among them. It was not long, however, before 
they saw through the disguise of the name, and discovered 
that the discipline imposed upon them was nothing less than 
the abominable tactics of the GiaourSy which they regarded 
with such religious abhorrence. The Sultan perceived the 
symptoms of discontent which broke out among them, and 
finding it impossible to reform^ resolved at last to dettroy. 
The preparations for the dreadful blow were all arranged 
with admirable judgment and foresight : a large quantity of 
arms and ammunition were secretly got together, the corps of 
TopgiSj or Cannoniers, were enlisted on the Sultan's side, 
the co-operation of the Ulemas was secured, and the Agas 
Pasha of Yenikeui was directed to assemble and hold in rea- 
diness, near the city, a large body of troops upon whose 
fidelity he could depend, to march the moment the signal 
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sboiikl be given. Tbe nmie wm now completed, and nothing 
renMined, bat to lay» and fire the train. It was for this very 
purposet .there is reason to believe, that a grand review of the 
Niz mn ^Mi c9 was ordered to take place in the Etmeidan, cm 
Ifae l£th of Jane, m presence of the Saltan bimsdf and tht 
yrinc^ officers oS the empire. It woold seem, that VXbr 
«Nmd Ibresaw, from the growing manijfestation^ of discontent 
which were visible, that a grand rebellion of the Janii^ries 
■Mist, sooner or later, inevitably break forth, and that he 
therefore pntposefy contrived the incident which finaUy led to 
if, in order to bring it about without any previous concert, 
and at a time when he was fully on bis guard to meet it. On 
tbe fourteenth of the month, the day preceding that appointed 
for the review, the troops were called out, to undergo a pre- 
paratory exercise ; and it was on this occasicm, that ^ terri- 
ble explosion to<A place. The spark was applied by an 
£gyptiao officer, who struck one of the soldiers belonging to 
his corps, for expressing, in a diswderly manner, his dissatis- 
fodion at die introduction of the new system. Nothing 
move was wanting, to fire in an instant the inflammable spirits 
of the whole bodyof troqps, who had for some time been only 
waitiiig for a pretext and an (f^rtunity, to rise in <q>en re- 
bellion against tbe odious reforms aS the Sultan. They 
stalled with tk unanimous impulse from their ranks, nuugled 
together in wild confusion and uproar, and setdng themselves 
in motion with, furious shouts and yeUsi rushed diroue^ the 
streets in a resistless torrent, phmdering and insnlting, with 
indiscriminate violence, all that fell in their way. They di- 
rected their course, in the first instance, towards the house of 
thdr Agas, who had been a lealons ]Hromoter of the new ty^ 
tern, and whom they naturally singled out, therefme, as the 
first olyect of Uieir vengeance ; but their intended victim had 
provided in time for Uie emergency, ai^d had removed to a 
place of safely, not only <hb own person, but the most valuable 
part of his harem, and other moveable treasure. They found, 
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however, his Kekajfa^ or Lieutenant, whom they butchered in 
the most cruel manner, — ^penetrated into the harem, where 
they committed outrages not to be mentioned, — and concluded 
by demolishing and destroying every thing upon which they 
<M>uld lay their hands. They then resumed their tumultuous 
mifrch, increasing in fury as they advanced, tearing off, and 
trampUng in the dirt, and spitting upon their uniforms, those 
accursed signs of their humiliation, and in this manner arrived 
at length at the palace of the Porte, where they halted for the 
second time. After ransacking and defacing the. building, 
securing what plunder they could find, and committing to the 
flames the records and archives of the empire, they poured 
again into the square of the Etmeidan, from which they had 
first, sallied forth. 

The number of the insurgents had, in the mean time, been 
constantly and rapidly swelling, by the accession of their 
comrades of the old regime^ and an infuriated rabble, such 
as, at Constantinople, is always ready to join the standard of 
sedition. On arriving in the square, th^ Janisaries inverted 
their rice kettles, and began to beat them and call upon their 
blessed patron, the canonised Dervis Hadgi Bektash, ac- 
cording to their ijisual method of proclaiming their defiance 
of the Sultan's power. While all these events were transpi- 
ring in the city, the stem Mahmoud was at his summer resi- 
dence, a short distance up the BosphcNrus, surrounded by the 
members of his Divan, and all the principal officers of church 
and state, whom he summoned to a grand council, the mo- 
ment the news of the insurrection reached his ears. He was 
not taken unawares ; all the means of accomplishing his de- 
signs were at hand, — die Tapgii were waidng for the signal 
to move, — the Agas Pasha and his army were within call,— 
and the Bo$kmgi9 were on the alert widiin the Seraglio : he 
resolved, therefore, af all hasards, to improve the cridcal mo- 
ment. He accordmgly announced to the council his firm 
determination, either to quell forever the turiliulent spirit 
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of the Janixaries, or perkh in the attempt ; and proposed to 
them, to try the experiment of displaying. the sacred standard 
of 1^ Prophet--a venerated relic, which was never brought 
forth hnt in cases of the most extreme urgency, and had not 
been exhibited for upwards of fifty years. This proposal 
being received with the concurrence of the whole council, the 
Agas Pasha and Topgi Bashi were ordered to the city with 
iheir respective corps, and the Sultan, with his court, pro- 
ceeded immediately to the Seraglio, and from thence to the 
imperial mosque of Achmed, where the banner of the Pro- 
phet was solemnly displayed, in presence of the assembled 
multitude ; the Sultan and Mufti pronouncing, at the same 
time, the curse of Heaven upon all who should refuse to rally 
round it, and proclaiming the dissolution, at once and for- 
ever, of the rebellious corps of Janizaries. Before resorting, 
however, td forcible measures, several messengers of rank 
were despatched to the insurgents, with olflfers of the Sultan's 
gracious fm'giveness, if they would peaceably return to their 
allegiance. The answer was given, by putting to death -the 
bearers of the insnking message, and demanding the heads 
of all the leading innovators upon the established institutions of 
the empire. Mahmoud now spoke the -word, having first ob- 
tained the religious sanction of the Mufti's approbation, and 
the doom of the Janicaries was sealed. The Agas Pasha 
marched immediately to the Etmeidan, with a force estimated 
at sixty thcnisand mte, and surrounded the square on every 
side, placing the artillery in front. The insurgents, finding 
themselves tiius suddenly hemmed in, and exposed to certain 
destruction, made a general and tremendous rush towards one 
of the streets opening upon the square, calling loudly upon 
the.name of the Prophet for protection. For a moment, the 
* Tapgif hesitated at the sight of the approaching torrent ; 
until one of their officers, more resolute than the rest, at 
length broke the awful suspenses, by stepping boldly up te 
one of the guns, and firing his pistol over the priming. This 
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diflchargt* wiis imtoediMely followed by anothv, ud the 
pdnic-^tmck mukitiide readied in homd conftlftiontt ii|ioa die 
sqnare. Bodi ef the guns were loaded whh gnipe sholt and 
the havoc Which they comnrftt^ was teiriflc : hundiedb were 
at once cut down, and the troops, povring in finom every <fi- 
rection, continued the work of slaughter so long as a victim 
remadned. Many of the devoted wretches, urged oil by the 
fury of despair, succeeded in forcing their way to die neigli- 
bouring barracks ; but it was only t6 defer their fate a few 
Aioments longer. The bnildittg was set on Are, cannon were 
fflanted before the gates, and every avenue of escape was 
filled up whh the Sultan's troops, and with the mob which 
had been drawn togedier by the exhibition of the sacred ban- 
ner. Some w^re burned to death, others weie killed in 
jumping from the windows, and odiers were hewn down by 
the vollies of grape shot, which were incessant^ rdiing the 
vntrantes. Fbr the two following days the gates of the city 
were kept shut, excepting a single one fiir die adbuiaion of 
the people from the vicinity, who flocked in crowds to the 
mosque of Achmed, to gratify their curionty, and stiundate 
dieir faith, by a sight of die hoty relic. During this period, 
such of the Janifearies as had sarvived the great day d 
slaughter, were dragged forth from their hnfcing places, and 
the most of them strabgled, or Otherwise destroyed : ar few 
vrere imprisoned ibr life, and a body of Asiatics were mera- 
fully condemned lo exile, and driven awliy in total destitotiaii, 
to languish and perish by the way. The reiaains of those 
that were slun were dragged through die streets and thrown 
into the water ; and such was the accumulation for several 
days, of mangled and putrifyfaig carcasses off the pomt of the 
Seraglio, that boats were sometimes impeded in their progress, 
and found difficult in extricatmg themselves fitmi the floating 
masses of corruption. 

The scene of this horrid aiid revolting butchery presented, 
at the period when I visited it, a melancholy and affecting 
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picture of desohtion. The bamcks, and the biases af ^ 
the citiient for toiiie diftanoe aromd, which were involved in 
die destmctive conflagratioDy lay still in rains ; and among 
the Uackened stones and heaps of rubbish, the bones of those 
that perished were in some places visible. 

I now come to the greatest, by far, of all the curiosities of 
CottftantiDople ; I allude to that most exalted of mortals, 
Sfllose decreei are oi mmiabk at thtme offaie^ his Sublime 
Majesty, the Padisha of the Ottoman»^-the brother of the 
Sun, and cousin of the Moon, (and uncl^, for aught I know, 
of dl the planets,)— <he vicegerent of the Prophe^-*the 
Prince of the Potentates of the earth-^the dispenser of the 
crowns of the universe, &cc. &lc« &««* Of this august and 
mysterious being, I obtained a glorious vision in the person 
of Mahmond IL, daring one of those periodical visits, which,* 
in compliance with the sacred usage of die empire, he pays 
every Friday morning to the mosque, both to set an example 
•f friety to his people, and to offer up his powerful prayers in 
their behalf. I was so fortunate as to get a position in the 
foremost rank of the' crowd, and close to the gate of the 
^raglio, where I could enjoy an unobstructed view of the 
whole procession, as it slowly defiled before me. First came 
a par^ of BotUmgU^ in their ordinary costume, some on foot 
carrying cushions and cloths for the service, others riding on 
horsebadk ; then another division of them on foot, dressed in 
green gowns richly embroidered with gold, and burnished 
hehnets crowned with immensely high coloured phimes, ■ 
spreadHng om in the form of a fan, like those carried by the 
iidie of the Pope on occasions of Ugh solemnity. Next M- 
lowed about twenty superib led horses, magnificently capari- 
soned, and each attended by^three grooms, one at the head 



* I regiret that I am unable to |^ive vetbatim the titles of the Sultan, 
but they run very much in this style. 
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and one upon either side. Then came the Snltan faimsett^ 
mounted on a noble Arabian of almost immaculate whiteness, 
with housings ^ttering with gold and jewels and nearly 
sweeping the ground. His highness wore a plain pelisse 
of orange coloured cloth, with a broad cape of sable hanging 
over his shoulders, and 3 graceful head-piece, composed of a 
hawmk of light blue doth, and an exquisitely folded jardfc^ 
of fine white muslin, ornamented in front with a star and 
crescent of brilUantsund a single brown plume. He is a man 
about forty-five years of age, of a majestic form and carriage, 
and handsome features, with the exception o{ his nose, wfaick 
is rather ungracefully turned up at the end. Hb cheeks are 
someniiat sunken, liis complexion is unusually dark and sal- 
low, approaching very nearly to an olive colour, and his 
* beard, of the blackest jet. An expression of 8tn<tied digni^ 
sat upon his countenance ; his head was thrown back with a 
lofty and imperious air; his brow was knit, and his eye 
glanced rapidly from side to side, but it looked at no one ; k 
condescended not to notice the vile mukitttde around. He 
sat immoveaUy erect in the. saddle, managing his metded 
steed without any visible effiurt, as if almost unconscious of the 
snorting, and prancing, andcnrvedng of the impatient animal. 
The moment his Sublimity issued from the gate, the band 
struck up a march from Mo9e$ in Egjfpt^ the soldiery, who 
were drawn up in two opposite lines from the palace to the 
mosque, presented arms and inclined their bodies forward, 
the horsemen bent their heads to the saddle-bow, and all 'the 
people made a low and reverent obeisance. A short distance 
behind the Sultan, rode the KMar Agat^ or chief of the 
black eunuchs ; a great ox of a fellow, about seventy years old, 



* The kavouk is a sort of cap, shaped something like the crown of a 
hat, which forms the foundation of the turhans worn by the Turkish 
grandees. The iroreAr is the cloth wound around it. 
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and as hideous a piece of defoimity as I ever beheld. He 
was richly dressed, and mounted on a fine horse, and evidently 
seemed to consider himself the greatest man in the procession* 
He bowed and waved his hand from side to side, with as comr 
placent an air as his sour and wrinkled visage was capable 
of assuming, and the people saluted him with a homage 
almost as profound as that which they paid to the Sultan himr 
self. He was followed by eight or ten of his tribe, all in 
white turbans and splencUdly mounted. Next in order rode 
the SeUkdar^ or sword-bearer, the CUokadoTj or cloak-bearer, 
and other officers of distinction, carrying upon their arms 
several gorgeous turbans, one of which was made to bow to 
the people in behalf of the Grand Seignor, and was saluted, 
as it passed along, in the most humble and reverential man- 
ner ; for his Imperial Majesty is too stUfHoecked, to bow to 
his vassals in person. Last of all came a superb cavalcade 
of several hundred chamberlains and other officers of the 
palace. The procession returned firom the mosque in the 
same order, and the royal priest brought up the rear, seated 
upon a splendid Arabian, and dbplaying various feats 'Of 
horsemanship for the entertainment of the admiring multitude. 
AAer all had re-entered the seraglio, an officer went round 
with a portfolio, and received a number of petitions ; for this 
is the privileged day of the week, when every one has a right 
to lay hit grievances beibre the throne. Whether or no he 
obtains redress, '' is as thereafter may be." 

A few days before I left Constantinople, a great excite- 
ment was produced among the people by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a Dervis, covered with a black veil, and seated 
upon one of the altars of St. Sophia, with a cup of water on 
one side of him and a dish of dates on the other. Both 
ni^t and day he maintained his position, without ever lying 
down to sleep, and taking no nourishment, during the whole 
twenty-four hours, but a single date and a single swallow of 
water. When questioned as to the object of his singular 
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viat, lie merely Teplied, ''Wait till ths »d of forQr days;" 
aad no peimaiioii could prevail upon him lo utter a f yllaUe 
uMNPe than dns. Various snrmises w^re fenned among dif- 
femit daoet of penons, to explain the perplexing mysteiy. 
The Fraidu imagined it to be a trick of the government, to 
gain credence for some propheqr wUdi they intended lo pv^ 
into the Dervis' month, in order to work upon the reli^os 
foelings'of the people, and inspire them mdi confidence re- 
qaecdng the result of the approadung war. Among the vnlr 
gar Greeks, a notion prevailed, that die ominotts Mimger wae 
one of die saints whose fncture adorned die walk of St So^ 
phia when it was a Chrisdan tempb, and that he had retnraed 
to Kfe to communicate some important revelation ; dfessisig 
hmmelf in black, on aooeant of its betng Passion week* 
What was the result of the affair, or whedier die dales and tfa^ 
patience of the Dervis held out till the end of die forty dsys, I 
have never been able to learn. 

Anodier event of deep intereet, which was much talked of 
atdus time, was the dcfiarfniv of a deputation of Greeks fyr 
the Moiea, to endcavonr to mcall dimr revolied countrynnm 
to their allegiance. They were sent by the Sultan's cenmand* 
and carried OLtoned letters from the Patiaapch and Synod gf 
Constantinople, recommending to the mbels, to erobiEaee die 
overtures of reconciliadon, winch thdir sovereign was in m^rqr 
extending to diem. He most generonsly ofinnd them a nnm^ 
her of magnificent presents, to induce them to return beneath 
fab parental authority; viz. all the tribute which diey owed 
rince the comaMncement of their insiinecdon, and an exemp- 
tion firom all taxes for one year after their sidnnksion ! In 
ad^Btion to thu, he promised them a forgetfidness of dieir 
past ingratitude, and a firee pardon to aB who ;ihonld surren* 
der diemselves to his clemency. The infinua ie d Gredis iveie 
nevertheless unmoved by the vast CQudescension of the Satan, 
and perversely rejected all hb gracious and disuitarested 
proposals. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Constantinople is, in one respect, like a certain place 
described by Virgil ; it is an easy matter enoagh to get into 
it, but a very different thing to get out of it This difficulty 
I only discovered, when I came to apply for a finnan to re- 
turn by land to Smyrna, and was informed, to my great sur- 
prise and disappointment, that all applications of the kind had 
been for some time refused. The prospect of being able to 
retreat by water was equally discouraging ; for all vessels, of 
whatsoever nation, and whithersoever bound, were detained 
as the Sultan's lawful prisoners, until his Omnipotence should 
think proper to liberate them. None had for a long time 
been allowed to enter the Black Sea, except upon condition 
of bringing the Sultan, in return, a cargo of grain at his own 
prices : a number from Odessa, loaded principally with tallow, 
bad been waiting for months, for permission to pass the Dar- 
danelles; and even some, which were entirely empty, had 
been detained for several weeks, without any sort of pretext. 
At length, however, two English brigs, bound for Smyrna in 
ballast, obtained their firmans by a present to the Dragoman 
of the Porte, and I engaged my passage in one of them, called 
tiie Tula ; but it was not without repeated and wearisome ap- 
{dications, the result of which s^med for some days extremely 
doubtful, that I succeeded at last in procuring die necessary 
teMkareet or passport. There was reason indeed to apprehend 
a detention of all Christians, as pledges fi>r the good behaviour 
of the European sovereigns. As I was about crossing over 
one day from the city to Galata, in company with a party of 
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Franks, an officer cried out to the boatman, not aware of our 
having an interpreter with U9, <^ keep your eyes open— mind 
and not carry them on board of any vessel.'' These words 
sounded in my ears very like a death warrant, or, at least, a 
sentence of imprisonment; especially when I called to mind 
some disclosures which I had thoughtlessly made, respecting 
my nussion to Greece, in presence of a young English rene- 
gade, who was in the service of the Capitan Pasha as Drago- 
man, and was supposed to be employed by his master aa a 
spy. It was with the feelings, therefore, of a captive escaped 
firom his dungeon, that I found myself safely embarked on 
board of a smft and beautiful vessel, and saw the proud struc- 
tures of Constantinople rapidly fading away in the distance. 
We descended the Dardanelles with a light breeie, wbich 
died entirely away jua before we reached the castles. We 
drifted down, however, with the current, without attracting 
any notice until we came nearly opposite to the second Asiatic 
castle. Here a flash and a column of smoke were sent forth, 
and a loud unintelligible shout was raised ; but as this was not 
the regular visiting place, we concluded, at first, thai the «g- 
nal must be intended, not for us, but for some of the other 
fortresses. The shouts, however, continued to grow louder 
and louder, and the discharge of a musket left no longer any 
doubt, that the object of all the uproar was to bring us to* 
The weather being perfectly calm, and the water very deep, 
it was utterly impossible, either to heave to or cast anchor ; 
but these circumstances, of course, never entered into the 
conaderation of the garrison, who were probably all ignorant 
landsmen, and saw nothing to prevent a ship firom standing 
stOl or turning round at pleasure, in any weather and in any 
water. Fearing, therefore, the consequences of enraging 
them, by totally neglecting their orders, I advised the captain 
to send the boat ashore with his papers. This gentleman was 
a sturdy little Englishman, at the real John Bull school, foil 
of the naval pride of his countrymen, and the rash courage 
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peculiarly incident tp his profession. He began to talk about 
the Justice of the case^ and, as if a Turkish garrison were a 
court of equity, said they had no right to stop him at that 
castle, and he'd be d— d if he'd take any notice of the black- 
guards* At length, however, after much persuasion and ex- 
postulation, he yielded so far as to lower the boat and bring 
her alongside; but still reftised pertinaciously to send her 
ashore. We were by this time abreast of the castle, and within 
so short a dbtance, as distinctly to hear the garrison ordering 
us in Greek and Italian to come to anchpr. Finding all tbw 
ttignals and commands misunderstood or cQsregarded, they 
1KIW resorted to a more intelligible language than either 
Greek or Italian, and deputed one of their big guns to be the 
spokesman. The voice of this deep-mouthed messenger 
shook, in some slight degree, the nerves of our doughty Uttle 
captain, and he hastily despatched the boat with his fiman 
and other credentials, together with a Greek boy as an inter- 
preter, protesting lustily, at the same time, against the out- 
rageous imposition. An officer came down to meet the boat, 
in a perfect paroxysm of rage, storming, and stamping, and 
beating the air, like a maniac ; he dealt upon us all the ana- 
themas with which his language abounds, refused to look at 
the papers or hear a word of explanation, and ordered us 
peremptorily to come to anchor. The reason for this depar- 
tnie from the conmMMi practice was probably some apprehen- 
sion, that, as it was near night and tiiere was no wind, we 
might not reach the fewer castle before dark, and might per- 
haps attempt to pass. on without undergoing the customary 
examination. But the boat had scarcely returned, whm a 
firesh breese sprang up on a sudden from the northward. The 
New Albion, a vessel which was sailing in company with us, 
and was on the other side of the straits, having taken the wind 
before us, was running down under full sail, and fast shooting 
ahead of us. The gallant Captain Coutts could not submit 
to this odious partiality. '* They have no more right to stop 
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me than her !*' he exclaimed — swore he wouldn't lose so fine 
a breeze for all the castles in Turkey — and instantly ordered 
all sail to be set. Then turning boldly towards the castle, 
^* Let them fire, if they dare, upon the English flag !" he 
cried aloud, in a tone of magnanimous defiance, as the can- 
vass swelled out, and the vessel began to dash rapidly through 
the water. The garrison, all the while, stood raving upon 
the batdements, looking after us with furious shouts and me- 
nacbg gestures, but still hesitating to fire ; for the case was 
not a very clear one, and they well knew, as our valorous 
captain observed, ^* that the British flag was a thing not to be 
trifled with.*' By steering close under the shore, we got oat 
of the range of their guns, before they had time to take coan- 
sel together, as to the measures it was most expedient to adopt. 

After the peril was past, we all applauded the resolute in- 
trepidity of Captain Coutts, though, at the same time, we 
could not but censure him for the foolish exposure which he 
had made of our lives. If indeed it had been broad day- 
light, and the weather perfectly clear, and the Topgis per- 
fectly cool and collected, so as to have been able to fire with 
a steady aim, the experiment would have been excusable ; for 
the Turkish cannoniers are such extraordinaiy marksmen, 
that they are almost certain to miss, when they take deliberate 
aim. But to think of encountering the tremendous risk of 
random shots, which might so easily have strayed towards the 
mark in a hazy atmosphere, just as night was coming on, and 
under circumstances which were sure to throw the Topgis into 
confiision and trepidation, was a temerity, of which no man 
in his sober senses would ever have been guilty ! 

We lay to at the old castle of Asia to receive the usual visit, 
and were boarded by the Agas, as on our voyage up the 
straits. The old gentleman was as fat and good-natured as 
ever, notwithstanding the severe privations of the Ramazanf 
under which he had been sufiering since our first acquaintance. 
He begged a bottle of Jamaica, to celebrate the Ba^ram, 
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which was to commence that very evening, and bidding ns a 
hearty farewell, lowered his ponderous bulk with difficnlty 
down the side of the vessel, and took his seat cross-legged on 
the lofty poop of his barge. The completion of the important 
ceremony was announced by the discharge of half a doien 
heavy guns from the Asiatic fortress, which were answered by 
an equal number from the European side. Another longer 
and louder peal of artillery, proclaimed shortly afterwards 
the opening of the Bmram.* 

Below the castles, we saw the brig Delos, of Boston, lying 
at anchor, waiting for the arrival of a firman to enable her to 
proceed up to Constantinople. The firman was shortly after- 
wards received, and she accomplished her voyage in safety ; 
being the first American merchantmani that had ever passed 
die Dardanelles under the national flag. 



* The feast of the Bdiram commences with the moon Chuvaif 
which immediately follows the Ramazan, and continues three dayi. 
" If the cloudy weather hinders their discerning the new moon/' says 
Touniefort, in his quaint style, '< they keep back the festival one day ; 
but if the clouds continue, they suppose there ought to be a new moon, 
and kindle bonfires in the streets." On the first day the Sultan repair^ 
early in the morning to one of the royal mosques, accompanied by the 
ministers and other great ofScers, civil and military, and a numerous 
and pompous retinue, comprehending all the splendour and magnifi- 
cence of his court. On his return to the seraglio, he holds a grand 
levee, receives the homage of the great ones of the empire, and distri- 
butes presents among them. There is preaching in all the mosques, 
and after sermon the following hymn is sung ; ** Salvation and blessing 
upon thee, Mahomet, the friend of Grod ! Salvation and blessing upon 
thee, Jesus Christ, the breath of Grod ! Salvation and blessing upon 
thee, Moses, the familiar of God ! Salvation and blessing upon thee, 
David, the monarch established by God ! Salvation and blessing upen 
thee, Solomon, the faithful servant of God ! Salvation and blessing 
upon thee, Noah, who wast saved by the grace of Gk>d ! Salvation 
and blessing upon thee, Adam, the purity of God !" 

t One of our ships of war was at Constantinople in the year 1801. Dr. 
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On our arrival at Smyrna, we found that the long expected 
sews of the dedaratioii of war by Russia, had just been re* 



Clarke, who was there at the time, givea the following interesting de- 
•chption of this novel occurrence : 

" The arrival of an American frigite, for the first time, at Constan- 
tinople, caused considerable sensation, not only among the Turks, but 
also throughout the whole diplomatic corps stationed at Pent. This ship, 
commanded by Captain Bainbridge, came from Algiers, with a letter 
and presents from the I>ey to the Sultan and Capudan Pasha. The 
presents consisted of tigers and other animals, sent with a view to con* 
ciliste the Turkish government, whom the Dey had offended. When 
she came to an anchor, and a message went to the Porte that an Ame- 
rican frigate was in the harbour, the Turks were altogether unable to 
comprehend where the qountry was situated whose flag they were to 
salute. A great deal oftime was therefore lost in settling this importaot 
point, and in considering how to receive the stranger. In the mean 
time we went on board, to vinit the captain ; and were sitting with him 
in his cabin, when a messenger came from the Turkish government, to 
ask whether America were not otherwise called the New World ; and 
being answered in the affirmative, assured the captain that he was wel- 
come, and would be treated with the utmost cordiality and respect. 
The messengers from the Dey were then ordered on board of the Capu- 
dan Pasha's ship ; who, receiving the letter from their sovereign with 
great rage, first spat, and then stamped upon it; telling them to go 
back to their master, and inform him, that he would be served after the 
same manner, whenever the Turkish Admiral met him. Captain Bain* 
bridge was however received with eveiy mark of attention, and re- 
warded with magnificent presents. The fine order of his ship and the 
healthy state of her crew, became topics of general conversation in 
Pera ; and the difibrent ministers strove who should first receive him 
in their palaces. We accompanied him in his long boat to the Black 
sea, as he was desirous of hoisting there, for the first time, the Ame- 
rican flag ; and npon his return, were amused by a very singular enter- 
tainment at his table during dinner. Upon the four comers were as 
many decanters, containing fresh water from the four quarters of the 
globe. The natives of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, sat down 
together at the same table, and were regaled with flesh, fruit, bread, and 
other viands ; while, of every article, a sample from each quarter of 
the globe was presented at the same time." 
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oeived* A number of Russian residents, apprehensiTe fliat 
some violence might be attempted against them, immediately 
sought refuge among the ships of war in the harbour ; but a 
firman arrived a few days afterwards fi*om Constantinople, 
cautioning the people against committing any injury, either 
upon the persons or property of peaceable Rusaan subjects. 
This xealous observance of the rules of civiliied warfare on 
the part of a Turk, and especially a Turk like Sultan Mab- 
moud, whose life has been marked by so many acts of dia- 
bolical cruelty and ferocity, is certainly a phenomenon of the 
most singular nature. What are the motives which have in** 
fluenced him in this sudden change of policy, it is difficult to 
determine. Perhaps he has grown more tender-hearted of 
late ; perhaps he has become satiated at last ^irith blood ; or 
perhaps (which is the most probable supposition) he fears to 
eacasperate the Christian governments of Europe, in the pre- 
sent critical situation of his empire. 

With respect to his own liege subjects, however, he still 
reserves to himself the right of being as cruel and arbitrary 
as he pleases. We found that the persecutions against the 
Armenian Catholics, which had been carried on at Constanti- 
nople with such relentless rigour, were about commencing at 
Smyrna. During the winter a decree was issued, requiring 
those who were established in the capital, either to conform to 
die true Armenian faith, or to leave the city, and retire with 
their fiunilies into the interior of Anatolia. The great body 
of them chose rather to encounter aU the horrors of expatria- 
tion, than to submit to such a tyrannical invasion of their reli- 
gious liberty. They were accordingly obliged to abandon 
dieir possessicms, and to undertake in the midst of winter a 
long and fatiguing journey through an inhospitable region, 
without any of the ordinary conveniences for travelling, and 
almost without the means of procuring the bare necessaries of 
life. Many of the women and children, it is said, actually 
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perished on the 'way. Not even the liberty of choosing the 
place g[ their exOe was allowied them. The sentence would 
have been tolerable, if they had been permitted to transfer 
their abode to some favourable place, where they nught have 
resumed their occupations and retrieved their calamities ; but 
even this poor privilege was denied them. The Sultan wanted 
money, and the depopulated regions of Anatolia wanted inha- 
bitants : there and there only must they go, to perish through 
cold, and privation, and fatigue, or drag out a wretched and 
forlorn existence in the midst of poverty and disgrace. Their 
priests were shipped on board of some crazy Ionian vessels, 
and sent off to the Archipelago, as if from the purely mali- 
cious desire of depriving the people in their exile of the mi- 
nisters of their religion. The number of these unfortunate 
beings, thus barbarously torn from their homes and cast adrift 
upon the world, amounted to between ten and twenty thou- 
sand. 

A firman had now arrived, proposing to their brethren in 
Smyrna a similar alternative. They were in great tribula- 
tion, and some of their most influential men had been to the 
Pasha, to attempt to avert the stroke. He was a man of some 
reason and humanity, and promised to write to Constantinople 
and see what could be done in their behalf. What was the 
final result, I have never heard ; but it was hoped that the in- 
tercession of the Pasha, aided by a present of a few hundred 
thousand piastres, might possibly soften the heart of the Sul- 
tan, and prevail upon him to recall the cruel decree. If such 
a decree should be carried into execution, the commerce of the 
place would be completely at a stand; for nearly all the 
brokers, through whose agency the merchants are under the 
necessity of buying and selling and transacting all their out 
door business, belong to this persecuted sect ; and if they 
should be driven away, it would be no easy matter, at least 
for some time to come, to find any substitutes qualified to take 



Aeir place. Tfae Porte, whb Aeir osaal stupidity, were dm 
ueditatbg a blow, whidi would inevitably rebomd npoii dieir 
own heads ; which would be leverdy felt in the stagnation af 
trade in their principal commercial mart, and the conseqnant 
dimnnition of one of the most important brandies of their reve* 
nne. The prime mover and adviser of these unfeeling and 
impolidc persecutions was supposed to be the Grand Visier ; 
who, it is said, was originally an Armenian slave, and natu* 
rally partook, therefore, of diat rancorous hostility, whicb 
prevails among the true Armenians against the heretical sect. 

This is uot the only step which the Sultan haff latterly been 
taking towards his own ruin. Twice within a ringle year, he 
called in and adulterated the coin, in such a manner that 
twenty piastres, of nominal value, became intrinsically worth 
only twelve. The eflect of so great and sudden a depreda* 
tion of tfae circulating medium upon the commerce of the 
conntiy, may be easily imagined. But he is in such a des* 
perate extremity for want of money, that he will not hesitate 
to resort to any shift, that may afford him a momentary relief 
from Ms embarrassments. Of all nations that make any pre- 
tensions to civilisation, the Turks are probably the worst 
poKtical economists; and even die great Mahmond, with 
all die genius and intelligence which he undoubtedly pos* 
sesses, appears to be litdc more enlightened upon this 
sulgect dian the rest of his countrymen.^ He has acted 
fike the silly fool, in the fable of the goate mik ^ gtddoi 
€gg$ ; be has destroyed neariy all die wealthy Greeks and 
Armenians, upon whom he could lay his hands, in order to 
grasp all their treasures at once ; and has thus deprived himself 
of a class of men, whose enterprising spirit and habits of in* 
dostry rendered them the very life and soul of the capital, and 
a constant source of revenue to the country. In this respect^ 
however, he has only imitated the blind policy of hb prede* 
oessmv and of his countrymen generally ; who, to use the lan» 
guage of one brought up in tfae midst of them, <* instead o& 
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going back to the sources of wedlth, have never ceased to act 
in oppoffltion to their own interests, and to seek money alone> 
the last link in the chain of riches."* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



The Camilla and Samos, two beautiful brigs of Boston^ 
presenting a fine opportunity for returning to Americoi I 
took passage in the latter, and sailed from Smyrna in the 
early part of May. The U. S. ship Lexington had engaged 
to escort us through the piratical ground; but as she was 
prevented, by the severe illness of Captain Booth, from ful-* 
filling her engagement at the appointed time, and it was .un- 
certain how soon she would be able to sail, we placed our- 
selves under the protection of the Smyrna Packet, an Unglish 
merchant brig carrying eigbt guns, the captain of which veiy 
politely consented to keep company with us through the Archi- 
pelago, and promised to stand by us in the hour of peril, if 
peril were destined to overtake us. The CamiUa and Samop 
each carried two large guns, besides a quantum mjficit of 
muskets, boarding pikes, &c, ; so that we felt ourselves quite 
invincible. The honest Captain Bale of the Packet, elated 
at the idea of having two American vessels under his convoy, 
assumed all the dignity and importance of a commander of a 
squadron, and conununicated to us with due ceremony th^ 
various signals by which he intended to make known hiK 
orders. To humour his vanity, we dubbed him with the title 



* Idkobakes Rizos. 
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c( commodore, and submitted ourselves implicitly to his 
direction* 

Our litde fleet set sail on one of the brightest days of an 
Ionian spring, and soon lost sight of Smyrna. Off Ipsara 
we were becalmed near a schooner of a very disagreeable 
physiognomy, which, we made no question, was a professed 
pirate ; for she was brimful of men, and the greater part of 
them were skulking behind the bulwarks to avoid observation* 
as could be seen from the mast-head of our vessel ; but thinking 
probably that we were more than a match (ot her, she very 
prudently declined meddling with us. The next afternoon, 
between Andros and Negropont, another armed schooner, 
showing Ionian colours, bore down upon us from the south* 
ward, in a manner that excited our suspicions very strongly. 
On approaching within a few hundred yards of us, she hauled 
up her courses, and was evidendy preparing for some deve^ 
lopement of her intentions, when our valiant commodore, in- 
stead of avoiding the attack, ran gallantly in upon her, with 
a man of war's ensign and pennant flying, ports up, and 
every thing contrived to cut as martial a figure as possible. 
A wolf about to pounce upon a lamb, could hardly be more sur- 
prised to see his victim suddenly matamorphosed into a tiger, 
and springing to the attack instead of turning to flee, than our 
hM assailant, upon finding she had thus caught a Tartar. 
She instandy made sail again, and passed us rapidly before 
the wind, in manifest confusion and alarm. The commodore 
pursued her, and commanded her to give an account of her- 
self. She said she was from Candia, bound to Salonica. 
He was now convinced, beyond all doubt, that she was a 
pirate, for her deck was crowded with men, and he recollected 
having seen her only a week before in Smyrna. As a parting 
peoe of advice, therefore, he fearlessly let fly at her a volley 
of grapeshot, which cut away her peak halliards and main 
boom, and must inevitably have committed some havoc 
amoiig her crew. Instead, however, of returning the fire, 
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they ODly endeavoured to make good their escs^, and applied 
themselves with all haste to getting in their trisail and boom^ 
irhieh bad fallen over the side, and were dragging in the 
water* We left them to repair damages in the best manner 
they were able, and continued on oar course. 

The neit aftemooo, not far from the same spot, (for we had 
ttiade very little headway,) our suspicions were again raiMd 
by the morementB of a mjfgiiko under Greek cofenrs. She 
appeared first near the mainland, stood to the southward, then 
crossed over to Zea, remained under the island for some 
dme, and finally returned to the main agam, towing aslem of 
her two large boats. These mystariims movements indicated 
tiiat there was somedung in the wind, and induced ns to keep 
a strict watdi during the night. It was not long before we 
perceived the necessity of this vigilance. It was late i^ night 
«-^e were in the passage between Cape Colomia and Zea*^ 
I was m my birth, and had just fallen asleep<<-H¥faen I was 
startled by the ciy of <*a boat ! a boat ! all bands on deck !" 
I ran hastily above, and was just able to discern a laif^ boat, 
which, under cover of the extreme darkness ei the night, had 
silently come up astern of ns unobserved, and was then abreast 
of us, almost within pistol shot. We fired a muAet to give 
the alarm to our con^ani<ms, and hailed the boat ; but no 
ffliswer was returned. Our pilot told them in Greek to stand 
off immediately, or we should fire into them : still not a syllable 
of reply was g^ven, and the boat refused to budge. We now 
discharged a musket towards her. All remained sDcnt far a 
few moments, till at length a voice cried out, that they were 
no robbers, but a party of harmless fisbennen. They then 
fitood off a litde, but not enough to satisfy us respecting tbcir 
intentions. Our gallant protector, who was at first on the 
other side of us, had by this time come round, and after an- 
other fruitless warning, fired at them one of bis big gvns, 
loaded wMi a round shot and a number of grape. The former 
A^efttly missed, but we were unable to discover whether or 
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DO any of the latter took effect. landing we were in earnest, 
die people in the boat now set up a terrible cry, begging us 
not to fire again, first in Greek, and afterwards in broken 
English ; saying, " No fire, captain— ver good man— ver 
gocMl man.** They immediately made off with all possible 
apeed, and in a few moments we lost sight of them in the 
darkness. 

The next UMNming we were at the mouth of the Saronic 
gidf. Cape Colonna, Helena,* (or Makronesi) Zea, and 
Nq;Topont were behind us, Thermia and Serpho on our left, 
and on the right, Athens, Salamis, iEgina, Poros, Hydra, 
and all the other magnificent aceneiy of this classic region 
displayed for the last time to our view. 

On arriving off Cerigo, the commodore made signal for 
us to heave to : we had now passed the dangerous ground, 
and he was going to take leave of us, being rather the fiistest 
aailer. We gave him a letter of thanks for his escort, and 
parted company. Before night Greece was no longer visible : 
the last rannant ef land that lingered above the horiaon was 
llie snow-clad summit of Taygetns. 



*8o called, because Helen was said to have landed there on her 
retumiroin Troy« 
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No. L 
A MODERN GREEK ODE. 

AmU ci)f «^u^iv r£iv €(0$ muftt ; 

To fii^XXov f^oi tfoi Juru;^^ 

M' ^S>ji rd v'o^ ^ou ret tf>(X«)pd, 
Ifd ruv vowv tfou 4^v if^lwt^ 

"EfMfva^ v'ovra *EXXdl^ XflifMrpo. 
2* ITXov rov xotfpiov 2u ^ol ^fftarsta, 

^ilS ro v'piv bTxjS(^ <^^9g xtti vvv, 
'Q( ^ouvy sftfoi f«.6vi} xai julm, 

Hovrou «'^ci)rsufv f*^ H* rijxifv. 
^liri majSa f) ofecoufi*^ 

To fi'av xi)f^«TSi 4-0 «^o^vu(. 
^Ori <ro9(a( «% xsx^fi.(uivii^, 

Tov vol yewifiTiy &e ^ ^oO^ ; 

K' 6; (TD, '( rov xotffftov oXov <$i|>^ 
^Or* dAeuaurws i^xj^ Ms ; 
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nou ne W^igfni dXXou /cvv^, 
IIov ri^ 'Av'JXXuv clXXou ^^StxH 

'AXXou iSiixfiti rotffi «Xii^ ; 
nou 6i ^ofMJv lgi)koutf]f)t^cjv, 
IIou xai *HpCion iicAuiiriU\fuVj 

noiav 717V otXXijv, d)$ (T^, <oXj^8i 

"'OVfAtio^y nfv^, xflci 'EXfU^ ; 
Kavo^ oXXf} neov dya^Zi^ ; 

nou Xai ^ttpM-tfV TVtf'OM'fiJV &f /CilV, 

*(!( row imn <fou cuv ^udtxcJv ; 
'AXXa^olT 4rXi)tfo( /Spun fi*up(uf ; 
nou aiOsM wviei A^§ yhjxlun^ 

To?, he tf'GJv xoXctJv Tbiv f»i|rpp(Qv 
noio^ T^i^ oiXXij; ^Xxnxwripee 

""Hrif iSsix/^ Cig uirspripa, 
K' IxouTm^ aXXii^ hmysiifOL^ 

^fir' ai Moutf'ai aJr^v XaXovtf'f, 

'Aun)v ^XaXouv xou oS tot'- 
'Aur^v xoj (Xoi (ixoXou^i!(fi, 
Na lxq>pa(rd£&tfiv Stfoi ^i}r)oud), 

Kodb^ ^ou K^ovou <fou oi uW. 
nauifov T% Xwnjff x«i |iri7 tffivAf f ir, 

noud'ov va xXa{))f, xeu vd dptiv^* 
Ta ofAfAora tf ou (*^ fl^ux^^'^ 
Efe Tcl ^pireio, fi^ xwto?*!^ 

*'A«'autfwff ^'fldjira x' d^yjwsXg. 
*AXX* avu <pl^y civ ^aXfi.ov ^ou, 

K' 768 oltfi^ cov ^osivov* 
Scps-.^v xai I J9 V cov *t>XufMriv (fou 
noi; oX* ol\ Mou^ai rov <^^«vov (Too 

nX^xouv 4f«ou6iDtlcj^ vuv, rov xXiifov. 
"1 j* (i«o ""Apxrov xai Mf (fiifi^pkeVy 

naif OMTO A6tfiv X* 'AvaroXi)v, 
Tioi tfou (Tcsu^ouv f«i vpo^ufikev, 
X7oli«l(pi4^uv v'aXiv *s n)v Moev 

2 j n9« ffcnfipa rwv r^ xaXi)v« 
H ruv MoMf&iv tfou ^oXriTf roo; '^P^<Bi, 

M* if/w TfoorCtnvnt xai XofMrpw, 



Xb»^V va p^avouv fl'Xiov xai^ov. 

Ev «'a;(ei fwXXouv v' dvu€rt6t>Zv, 

II. 

H Av<-ixu68pvi)7f xn K«'l«'pOCV) 
Aiflcinipurro trpo^ ro IlavffXX^iov. 

^fv4^ ^^ VXKkdoe st€ n^v 4rpo(raiMv4v xaM^ c% Kv^fpv^s- 

vsXsu^M^ <ifl'o4^vr0( (f^Sfov TO /3apu xa< du^otfroxrov ^i' ^ipa; 
fDprfw, ri)v ^etSAmffv ruv ff'pft^ii.cbruvy xpivofi^ xp^^ f^^ cUrapai- 
ci)r«v vtt «'p««rq}tfpuf«,sy x^piree^ eO^ci^oa'&vi)^ s/^ ci f^o^, ro Wofov 

Nfl|M^ofA£v Sn JxrXi}p6d^c)CfMv<-el XP^f) fuc^, Hif^v a\ 6\fv(t{tns fuiSy 

xtonjp0^!i^av 9^a i^tpsts vet xceroptfcddutfiv a£ fjLi^y d/^^Mji rovfo 
e^ fi'potfufiiNK IXXa4^, iXX' f ?( r^v d($uvafjikv fMV, x«i e}^ omti^v rwv 

Xalpo|Mv 9ri v'opo^i^ofi.fv ra^ ^(a^ rij^ xuSFovijd'suc th X^'JP^ ^* 
Spi( ^^eOnXt Afll T^v cipen^ xoi tfporep^Mwna rw, ^jMrs^pav e/^ rd 

SAro; «fe r^ ^^Xau^iv tuv AyoAGt^ <% didl rotfovrwv aifi>a«-6jv ctvoxf i|deU 
<fn( ^Xfiv^spiof ^ov« 

^EXX^( ! ^ sfvoj fi'spirrov veil cCa; uirsv^fjiiVcjfASv on, aif' oiXXorff 
jpvttir dvoTxaia ^ f'p^ rjv Ku?^pv«)<riv xoi roO; v^fuu^ gu^vtdsia, ^n 
draa^i^fOfrai dvAT^or^pa* ^^siXofASv va ^icXatfidEtf(«»fMv xai rigv ^po- 
^{av, XOI rov ^^X^v fia;, u0'r£ o JtiT'ouftsvoi euro roiourov 0'uv8rov xoi 
IfMtipav av^pa vdl Auvii^GJfJLfly r^Xo; or^vruv vob (iirttXat>tf(i)fi»6v roug xap. 
4r«u( rfiv ^rasrwv a^uvcjv fjux^. 

fT) 12 'lawouopiou 1828, Alyiva. 

'H 'Avr ixu^epvijTix^ 'E ati r p o ^r '4 
Fe^p/io; Ma;;pofiiixaXt;(. 
'luavv. M. MjXa^^. 
"lojawoilXii; Noxo;. 
O l^i ruv '£<r)urep. xoj rt^ 'AtfrJvcf^• 
rpofifxarcus vti^ 'Ev'txparskc 
'Avaifratffo; A6vr«ff. 

16 
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HI. 
O KTBEPNHTHS TH2 EAAAaOS 
Up OS Tvjv BouXijv. 
AJ lura^ fias dxs6finr<n fjiey, dXX* IXsu^spoi x' bVTijXoi ^gijy^eif, 

&«xoiva)tfi( cwv 17 cou ^rapovrof, T-jjv Svoucv |*' Ixofwv f) BouXiJ, 5gv fii 
tfuy^wpouv rXlov V* (2fi9f§^iXXb) «'spi r^ff dwopouniTou dva)aci]^ vd 
d6)^^&> ra ikirpa 7a ^6i)^voGroiovfj.£va &d 7ojy ^vxexX»0)A8vcjv l^pd^GJv. 

rwoftffvoi juiro;to«> ^ iy^tsi^u, ti^ xcwd Vouro «'Swoidf|tffi6^ fAou, 5^- 
Xsrtf (fviiiuSi^i xou «% &X*4^oj^, 7^v 6voiav a/tfadvofioi, ^loVi ^ iv 
Tpoi^^i tfuviXswTfg J^ <rflfe i(pudi(U6 ii,i rag dzafoxftJ^off 6uvq*ej^, Jid vd 
Syjsre 7ijv Igootf lav vd xupwtfw-fi Ir^v xoiTcufraifw %$ H^oifuptvi^ Ku^fp. 
v^^86J^ ^Tf^ |x6v)) fii (paivsroi, on Suvaccu vd f'po^uXdfi} 7igv Ilavp/da 
fMi^ dtf reug ^^ixei;A^oug xiv^uvoug, ^s 7oug ovoiou^ i) Jvstfrwtfa xpiVtg t)^v 
^ir«sr£iX«r. 

'H ^X/4^i( juLou ev r^oCru ^iksi ftfrpjoufd^, ^v inksT^ its roXTroi ri- 
(UffiivTSS fii 7i9V liMnifcotfuvifiv ruv ^ufMafoXironr (Toc^ x^ivsrs, u^ iyta, 
041 ffJv' cl^(;varoy v' d'siwpaaltfu dXKit»te, X^f*^ ^^ Xsi4«) d«r' oXtc 
|Mu rd XP^^' ^ ff\tY}(f6yfj)S vd xara(f^0'6i) fi^s xiv^uvov rd ou^iu^iVrartt 
(A;|«^povra «% *EXXd^Q(. 

'Edv ^X^rs rotaunp' rszaroi^fiefiv, Jiv ^iX^rs dpvi}d^ n)v ^^v ifac 
slg ri^v ^loxoivfaMfiv, ti}v ttniav ^Sjg SssvSuvUj xai ^i\iT9 lis to dwoSs*^^ 
£1, idv Ssix^vt^s eCdtoAsToi vd fi.56i(8rs ruv ^p^cjv xou rou v^reuduvou r^^ 
v^ npo(fb>pivi]^ KuSepvijo'eeo^. 

AS uiarodsffeig ^vKfupsuovrou* aS (ffi/fii*! sivou z;joXz>ri|xor ^a^. 
fi'apoxoiXh) &d irouro vd (fxe^dryrs «'&pi r^( ^rapou'd'i]^ ivitfrcX^ X^" 
fl<V xdiAfJiiav dvaSoX^iv^ xou vd fii yvutfTOvtoiijtfeTS r^v yyui^iofv (fas o(fotf 

^^X^' . -, „ - 

napaXstvdj vd 0*0^ ^vdufiiltf'cj, on ^fXsv sMm dvapp.oo'^faroy, vd 
Xd^Ti ro xoivov fi'otpofMXpdv yvuifw 7uv fiirpojv, rd ivoTa (jtST* ^Xi/ov ^^Xca 
XdS€i, vpiv ^oivoiifv sis 7d omux/rcL rou uvo 7i)v o«x>iav ifxowCi vd rd f'a* 
pouifidifu fMpqji^. 

Asx^^ rnv fis^iuifiv riffS irpo^ uftd^ u«'oX44^w^fMu. 

Kv Aiyivij, 9^ 17 'lawouapiou 1628. 

O Ku^gpvririjt 
I. A. KAHOAISTPIAS- 

IV. 
H BOTAH TftN £AAH]S12N« 
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|Mu d^v ^(TuTX^f^^^'AVy ^^ (Tu/xGjpoutfi Hv iv^pysiwf tov Iv Tpoi^^vi k^« 
xupcj^ivro^, xai hcSa^ivTog noXirixou Suvra^ftoro^ xo^ oXijv ourou r^v 
fxcduffv* 

xai l^rei^ j} BouTo) cLvfi^^X^ ^^P^ ^^ ^"^ ^^ ^rp^voiav Tnff laufib)v 
cTcijTiipia^* 

'H BouX'4 jUbovov (fxMrdv f^ov^a ro vol (Twdi) f) ^EXXel;, xai d)^ Updirspov 
m^ Xp^of 4swpou(fa rouco, xoi ri)v jFOJoiiMviav- rou *EXXi|vixov l^ou;, rou 

Kai Iffidi) 6 KuSepy^f ^v'po^aXs tf)^^diov pa^a^O^ ^Mxiff€<^ 

*p0tfMpIVW5* 

• 
'A. O Ku^epv^f fiiSriitr f^c BouXSi; tfVyxaXAUiTi rov '£XXi)vixdf Xoov 

ek Edvixiiiv 2uviX6u(fiv xarol rov § A r^ KSF tfuvs^^^eu^ f% 

?v Tpoi^^ivi cpinj^ Edvix^ SuvsXsuifeij^. 
B. H npotf(jp(fi) Ajoixi}^!^ r^s i^rixpfltrsia^ xavovi^eroi xarel ret ^9^1% 

ap^pa. 
(Evrau^a oxoXoudsr ro 4^i<^fAa 'A it** dpi^fA. 4 6X£xXi|pov.) 
r. 'At9riA8TM {} BouXi) ro i4rorov d^ilsji^s "xfiiogi^ MfifM$onx^ 

^£v Ahyivji vri 18 'lotwouaptov 1828. 

o. nposdpos 



V. 
O KTBEPNHTH2 TH2 EAAAA02 

A iax9) puf 7 sr 
npog ToOf ^EXXi7vac. 

TlXo; iravruv sffAai ^v ^i(fu) ^jxwv, xcu dtol rouro d'toSiSu X^'^^f *'po^ 
cow "T-i^'tfrof • 

*H iiaxutf i( cijg 4'^X^f » ^ •'^^ S^roiav jub^ uirrf^^s, xoi ccl &jy- 
fMtra rt]^ IjJbv'iO'rod^vifj^, fii rcl Strora euapeffrgrtr^s vet fii f'SpKfroix^. 
cfy i^urrouv paAiug n)y xoip^iav /jmu. Kcu '6hf )9Xiru 4^v tfri^jxi^v 
va 2aff ^utfcj oXov 6X6xXiipov ro jub^rpov rij^ dupo^iCt^Bus xai r^ su/* 
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in. 

O KTBEPNHTH2 TH2 EAAAaOS 

npog Ttiv BouXijv. 



tfuTTpjpoi/v rXiov v* oft^i^oXXw «'spi «% dwapounjTou avayxT}^ va 
ds;(^oj roL lidrpa la yvtti^Tty&oiwiiswi did 7ojy IvxsxX^cffMvcjv ^//poupcjv. 

XfiTff (fuft(uSs^i xeci «% &x4'6w^, 7'iv ovouxv altf^owoiuu, 8i6u ^ iv 
Tpoi^f (fuviy^jsixftg Siv (fS^ i(pu6i(Us fii roLS dsioxe^^as Svyaiists, did vd 
l}(6r« 1i^ Jgouif iav vd xup6(fSTS 7i)v xwrcufratftv frig Hpotfuptvrjg Ku^5p- 
vt)()'66J^ ^i^ jxov?] fii (paivsroi, oVi dovaccu vd «po^uXa{i] T^v Uarpioa 
yMC dtfo r»u^ i0ixei;Aivoug xivduvou^, ^s 1oOg ovoioug I] ^stfrutfa xpiVig <n^v 
^sr«ar£(X«r 
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\^M ra XP^^> ^ <fnyxf6v'j)6 vd xa/roufTiiiftti sk xivduvov rd ou^iCiiOiVrafiK 
(TufA^ipovra ^rtg 'EXXodo^. 

'£ay Ix^rs roiaurfiv grs7foi^i}(fiv, div ^iXffrs dpvi]d^ n^v ^^v ifct^ 
£iV ^^v dtoxoivfaMfiv, Tfjv hwoiay €5^ 6s6v36vcjy xcu ^s^^sre fxi tq dvodsig. 
61, iav dsi^driTS 6udidi0Sf-oi vd |j.s6^(8rs ruv gp^uv xou rou u'Cfsuduvou c^^ 
v^ np«(rup(vi}g KuSspvijtfewf . 

AS xy&^Qitfetg iwttfoipsCoyreu* a\ dviy^l sivcu zifoXuf-ifMi* (fog 
^apMxaXuJ &d q-outo vd (fxe^d^s «'spi rij; ^rapov'd'ii^ iwi€<rO^ yui^ 
pi( xdfib|4*iav dvaSoXiiv^ xou vd fii Tvutf'rocyoj^o'srfi vi)v 7va)fM}v tfo^^ otTov 
4-dxo^. 

nopaXfrvdJ vd <fd^ ^u|ji(tf'oj, on '^^sXsv zMojl dvapp«o(f^raroy, vd 
Xd^TJ 4*0 xofvov votpofMXpdv ^ueftv 7c3v fi^rpcjv, rd 6vora (jbET* ^Xiyov ^iXea 
XdSfi, vpfy ^avoiifv 6<V 7d Q^^ux/ra, rou uvo 7i^v os^iav (f^ovw vd rd 4ra- 
pQu^idffu fMpq^i^v. 

Ae^d^ njv /SsCaiWiv rijj «rpof uftdj CwoX^4*w^ fwu. 

Kv Afy*v;j, Tji 17 UawevctpUu 1828. 

O Ku€gpV7JT^t 

I. A. KAnOAl2TPlA2. 

a nor AH TON E^iAHftllN* 

^foi?iajj u <^ftpd ^tZ "£XXy,viK!jCf l^vouf i^i^ifi^tmk)^s 



JLPPEHDXX. S6fi 

stae «'^u Ivo; xflu rou aXXou, xo/ fftaXi<\m hainKMy ^rMg 6t^ tw -^fh^^ 

Koivejwvvn; fAfv* ifMU IIXouv |Md^ ruv d/onFWv xoi riJ ikfu^ou 

irXiw rfiv rpiaxovra Xf^^» 4 svvmo, ri)v #cokv JvrsS^sv dUr^Kocutfa si; 
«'oXX»v; 4% Et)^i|f rorou^y 2ev «'pofiA)v»ouVy Sri & fftora; tf^coci; f% 
clcoqw^su; fuu mum; ^rvou, vol xararax^^ dXo; ^o ri)v aiyida ruv 
H^ffeMT, Mu «dk JM^iiXM^^qrt iffi not; SXi^f {ou; tf^vHTifac Kyftpv f^u g 

'Ev At/fvi} ryf 90 'tovtua^lotf 1838. 
O KuCfi^y^ri]; 
I. A. KAnOAISTPIAS. 



VI. 
O KTB£raHTH2 T|I2 EMAAQS 

n^o; &flravra; roO; lioXtf&ixo/;. 

^jVff; f% 'E^Din; Kv^fpv^fw;, cqI; iroio; oJro ro f^o; fi.' Ivtsfiitf- 
rsu^» xAi (i90(r»o^|Mvo; sk ^v ^rarX^pcj^iv rfiv Uofiv XP^^ f'^* 
rpori^fjuboi fjkovov xoi xupiov €w&w n)v (f&jnjpfav xoi sutojjXoviav rij; ^U 
Xi); IlarpiJo;. 

Kdvsr; ^v dfji^i^aXXsi, Sri rfiv v^ftwv ^ vpA^JMurMi) /^x^ 9^^ ^^ 
pbov«v, ro otf ofov ^iXsi ^^pa ri^v ^(fGjrspixijv V^X'^^ 'i^' siWa^hvy xoi i» 
reeikcp ^iX5i rpofMi^f utffi W; ro l^o; njv I{ur6piin)v ^v^oXihl^^v* 'A«tti« 
rsfroi AoMTttv om^ iMpou; S^Xcjy C|tfiv olfi.brarpfif'ro; uvforo^i} xai (i^M^^- 
tfj; si; r«u; v^f&ou;, xoi v'po; ro; diorft^dl; r% KtiCspv^^Gj; rsXfk lu. 
4rsMsMi. Taura x^p^'^^pi^o^ ^v xoXov noX{n)v. 

Eifuu «'»rsi(f|ii^o; s^ n^v olv jpiav xeu xaprspiav d'o;, xoi 8ht i2pbq)ifaX- 
Xu, ^ o1 s/; ro fiiXXov d/fivi; tf«; ^tfXouv m^^fwy'an rt|v ^^|ftv rfiv 
(ft^ypi rou^s xarop^cjfjbdrcjv ^o;. 

'AXXa ro XS^ M^ dkatrst va tag cporps-^ tforpixfi; xm vol ^a; 
2iara{u vot i«i|*siyift ffe ril€ Mng ^kteM^f ^si; fuix^l'^^**' ^^""'^ 
vmI Ix^ ^f vttrptfoCy MBV ^ttf fi; vA Hf dUrsfAoxpwd^, itfvnS KbSin 

'£ii#Xi9p«uvn( roSrOy ^<Xm <6^ ri f pfiv^ M^IMl <9c ^ ^ v<^ 
(Mu; M«ca9% mu siViidf in; d'ct;. 
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'£v Atyivf) :^0 'ia>v»uapiou 1828. 

'I. 'A. KAnOAl2TPIA2. 
VII. 

Lin or THS, P&IHCIPAI* XODl&N ORBBK WBITBB8 AND THXOt WOKK» 
— COLLBOTBD CHIEFLT FROM. THB LBCTUBBB OF lAKODAKBS RIZOS. 

Albxabdridbb. — ^HistoTy of Ancient Greek literature. 

BuiKiARBS. — Eulogies of the Saints — ^Funeral Orations — ^Theological 
Oonveniations on the Pentateuch — ^Thoughts of Philosophers, or 
The Origin of Natural Philosophy — ^Translation of the .£neid into 
Greek verse. 

Calbos. — Odes. 

Chribtopoulos. — Odes and Songs — ^An iEIolico-Doric Grammar, in- 
tended to prove that the modem Greek is a composition of tbe 
^olic and boric dialects of the ancient. 

Chrtsobblonss. — ^A Treatise on Logic and Moral Philosophy. 

KoRABS (CoRAT.) — ^Translation of Beccaria's ** Crimes and Punish- 
ments," with notes and prolegomena — ^A Treatise on the Present 
State of Civilization in Greece, and other political es8a3r8 — Greek 
Lihraiy, or Collection of ancient Greek Writers, with copious notes 
and prolegomena. 

Etprianos (Cypribn.) — History of Cyprus. 

DARVARBS.^-Introduction to the Knowledge of Man — ^Grammar of the 
vulgar Greek. 

DioNYSAKES.— History of Wallachia. 

DouKAs. — Grammar of the ancient Greek, entitled Terpsithea. He 
is at present employed in translating Homer into modem Greek 
verse. i 

Gazbs.— History of ancient Greek Literature. 

Maurokordatos (Alexandros.) — Treatise on the Circulation of the 
Blood — History of the Jews from the time of Abraham to the middle 
of the seventeenth centui^— A Grammar — ^A Treatise on Logic-^ 
Do. on Rhetoric — Do. on tfetapihysics— Odes and patriotic Song^-^ 
Apologues and Epistles in verse. 

Maitroubbs.— *A poem called " The Dream, or The Death of Maria 
Ghikas." 
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H£LBTios.*-<^Ecclesia8tical History. 

MxsioDAX.<— Moral Philosophy. 

pALioirRB0.—- History of ancient Greece. 

Papadopoulos of Corfu. — History of the War between the Bus* 
sians and Turks, (1770.) 

Pbbkbbos. — History of Souli and Parga.^ 

Philippidbb.— 'History of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bessarabia. 

PixKOLOB. — ^A Tragedy on the Death of Demosthenes— Paraphrase 
of the Philoctetes of Sophocles. 

PbaiiIOab.— -Perfect Happiness, or The Foundations of Religion and 
Morals. 

BioA8.-^A popular work on Physics— Odes and War Songs. 

RizOB (Iaxobakbs.) — ^Aspasia, a Tragedy — Polyzena, do. — ^The New 
Patois of the Learned, a Comedy— ^he Rape of the Turkey, a bur- 
lesque Poem— HistoiT of the Invasion of Moldavia by Ypeilantes-^ 
Lectures on Modem Greek Literature. 

SaIiOMOs of Zabtx. — Odes, &c. 

Thxotokbb. — ^A Geography — ^A course of Mathematics-— Defence of 
the New Testament against Voltaire— Commentaries on sundry 
books of the Old Testament— Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

Ttabitbb — The Basporomackiaf or Contention between the two 
shores of the Bosphorus, a Poem. 

Vatatzes. — HistoiT of the Expedition of Nadir-Shah against the Mo« 
guls-— unpublished. 

Ypbilahtbs (Athanabakxs.) — History of Greece and Turkey, from 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century — ^unpublished-— History of the Lower Empire. 

Zabibab. — History of Modem Greek Literature. 



